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6 HOMER's ILIAD; Bdoicxin. 

At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ftung, 
Prone down the rocky fteep lie rtiih'd along; 
Fierce as he paft, the lofty mountains nod, 
The forefts lhake ! Earth trembled as he trod 
And felt the footfteps of th* immortal God 



8 * 

od.V 
• 3i) 



bot Hobbes has* 

And grieved was to fee the Arghtes ftain. 

Vcr. 27. At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury flung. 
Prone down the rocky fteep he rujb'd—'] 
Monf. de la Mottc has played the critick upon this paffage a little 
unadvifedly. " Neptune, fays he, is impatient to affift the Greeks* 
" Homer tells us, that this God goes firft to feek his chariot in a 
•« certain place; next he arrives at another place nearer the camp ; 
" there he takes off his horfes, and then he locks them faft, to 
«' fecure them at his return. The detail of fo many particularities 
" no way fuits the majefty of a God, or the impatience in which 
" he is defcribed." Another French writer makes anfwer, that 
nowever impatient Neptune is reprefented to be, none of the Gods 
ever go to the war witnout their arms ; and the arms, chariot and 
horfes of Neptune were at Mgx. He makes but four fteps to get 
thither ; fo that what M. de la Motte calls being flow, is fwiftnefs 
hfelf. The God puts on his arms, mounts his chariot and departs ; 
nothing is more rapid than his courfe ; he flies over the waters : 
the verfes of Homer in that place run fwifter than the God himfelf. 
It is fufficient to have ears, to perceive the rapidity of Neptune's 
chariot in the very found of thofe three lines, each of which is 
entirely compofed of daclyles, excepting that one fpondee which 
muft necefTarily terminate the verfe. 

trficvm h 6u?iccro-u otfrecio, to* ^' iViroflo 

*Pi/*P* ftr*A*, it* vTtihfl* Hdtfir* %kk*%<t$ *£«*. P. 

Ver« 29. * ■ -The lofty mountains nod, 

The forefts Jhake ! Earth trembled as he trdd, 
And felt the footfteps of th' immortal God.] 
Longinus confefles himfelf wonderfully (truck with the fublimity of 
this paffage. That critick, after having blamed the defects with 



ratHir* HOMER's ILIAD. f 

From realtn to tealm three ample ftrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diftant ^Egae fhook. 



^^^ 



which Homer draws the manners o his Gods, adds, that he has 
ranch better fucceeded in defcribing their figure and perfons. Hfc 
owns that he often paints a God fuch as he is, in all his majefty and 
grandeur, and without anf mfatdffc of mean and terreftrial images ; 
of which he produces this paflage as a remarkable inltance, and one 
that had challenged the admiration of all antiquity. 

The book of Pfalms affords us a defcription of the like fublime 
manner of imagery, which is parallel to this. O God, when thou 
wenteft forth before thy people, when thou dilfi march through the 
wilderneft , the earth Jbook, the heavens dropped at the prefence of 
God, even Sinai itfelf was moved at the prefence of God, the God of 
Ifrael. HaL Ixviii. P. 

Ver. 30.] Oar poet, I prefume, had Milton in his thoughts^ 
at Par. Loft, ii. 676 : 

The monffe* moving onward came as faft 

With horrid ftrides, Hell trembled as beftrode : 
lefs dilatation, however, with more fidelity and firaplkity, would 
content my tafte, after this correction : 

Woods, as he paft, and lofty mountains nod 

Beneath the footfteps of th' immortal god, 

Ver. 32. *— — Three ample ftrides he took.] This is a very grand 
imagination, and equals, if not tranfcends, what he has feigned 
before of the paflage of this God. We arc told that at four ileps 
he reached Mgx, which (fuppofing it meant of the town of that 
name in Eubcea, which lay the nigheft to Thrace,) is hardly lefs 
than a degree at each ftep. One may, from a view of the map, 
imagine him ftriding from promontory to promontory, his firft 
ftep on mount Athos, his fecond on Pallene, his third upon Pelion, 
and his fourth in Eubcea. Dacier is not to be forgiven for omitring 
this miraculous circumftance, which fo perfectly agrees with the 
marvellous air of the whole paflage, and without which the fublimi 
image of Homer is not compleat. P, 

This is plainly imitated from Chapman: 



8 HOMER's ILIAD. bookxiii. 

Far in the bay his fhining palace ftands, 
Eternal frame! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 
This having reach'd, his brafs-hoof 'd fteeds he 

reins, 
Fleet as the winds , and deck'd with golden manes . 



three fteps he only tooie. 



Before he far-off iEgas reacht; but with the fourth, itjbooh 
With his drad entrie. 

Ver. 33. The difiant JEg<eJhookJ\ There were three places 

of this name, which were all facred to Neptune ; an ifland in the 
Mgxzn fea, mentioned by Nicoftratus, a town in Peloponhcfus, and 
another in Eubcea. Homer is fuppofed in this paffage to fpeak of 
the laft ; but the queftion is put, why Neptune who flood upon a 
hill in Samothrace, inftead of going on the left to Troy, turns to 
the right, and takes a way contrary to that which leads to the army ? 
This difficulty is ingenioufly folved by the old fcholiaft ; who fays, 
that Jupiter being now on mount Ida, with his eyes turned towards 
Thrace, Neptune could not take the direft way from Samothrace to 
Troy without being difcovered by him, and therefore fetches this 
compafs to conceal him. Euftathius is contented to fay, that the 
poet made Neptune go fo far about, for the opportunity of thofe 
fine defcriptions of the palace, the chariot, and the paffage of this 
God. P. 

Ver. 34.] More accurately thus : 

Deep in the bay his golden palace ftands, 
AftruHure bright, not rais'd by mortal hands. 

Ver. 36.] Mr. Cowper has given the precife words of Homer 
in a diftich of true tafte and elegance : 

Arrived, he to his chariot join'd his fteeds 

Swift, brazen-hoof 'd, and maned with wavy gold : 

fo that our tranflator followed Ogilby : 

Here he his horfes harnefs'd, who, more fleet 
Than winds, had golden manes and brazen feet : 

or Dacier : " Ses chevaux infatigables et plus legers que les vents" 



book mil HOMER's ILIAD. 9 

Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 
Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 
He mounts the car, the golden. fcourge applies, 
He fits fuperiour, and the chariot flies : 41 
His whirling wheels the glafly furface fweep; 
TV enormous mqnftm rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around hiiri on the wat'ty way; 
And heavy whales in aukward meafures play: 



Vcr. 38.] Homer fays (imply, 

Himfelf in gold he clad : 

the reft is the tranflator's ingenuity. I would propofe, 

Refulgent robes his mighty limbs infold, , 
Immortal <veft! of adamant and gold : 

but here too he trod in the fteps of Dacier : " Revetu de fes arms 
" les plus brillantes;" and Ogilby : Puts on gold armour. Par, 
Loft. vi. no. 

Came tow'ring, arm* d in adamant and gold. 

Ver. 43. Tb* enormous monfiers rolling o'er the' deep.] This 
defcription of Neptune rifes upon us ; his paflage by water is yet 
more pompous than that by land. The God driving through the 
feas, the whales acknowledging him, and the waves rejoicing and 
making way for their monarch, are full of that marvellous fo 
natural to the imagination of our author. And I cannot but think 
the yerfes of Virgil in the fifth iEneid are fliort of his original : 

" Cceruleo per fumma levis volat aequora curru : 
" Subfidunt undae, t^umidumque fub axe tonanti 
" Sternitur a-quor aquis : fugiunt vafto aethere nimbi* 
" Turn variae comitum facies, immania cete, Sec.'* 

I fancy Scaliger himfelf was fenfible of this, by his paffing in filence 
a paflage which lay fo obvious to companion. P. 

Vcr. 44.] Our poet had Milton in his eye, Par. Loft, iv. 345: 

• bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambol* d before them. 



io HOMER's ILIAD. bookxih. 

The fea fubfiding fpredd* a letel plain, *tf 
Exults, ahd oWns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waives before his courfers fly: 
The wondftiflg witers leave his axle dry. 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave; 
Between where Tenedos the fufges lave, 
And rocky IrMbftas breaks the rolling wave: 
There fhe great ruler of the azure round 
Stopped his fwift chariot, and his fteeds un- 
bound, 



ive: ) 



And who {hall deny, that Pope's tranflation of this fublime paflago 
is itfelf truly fublime ? And yet I mud be pardoned for thinking fo 
much expanfion of Homer's gold is an injury to it's fie r ling value, 
wliafever it may gain in brilliancy. In fhort, I am prefumptuoui 
tn'ough ttf hazard the following variations ; which will be found to 
have confulted the accuracy of their original : 

He mounts the feat, the golden fcourge applies ; 
fewift o'er the wavy deejp nis chariot flies. 
Hug* whales, emerging from their beds profound. 
Their fovereign lord conffefs, and gambol round. 
The parting waves before his courfers fly, 
Antt leave beneath the brazen axle dry. 

Moreover*; our poet appears to have confulted (he parallel paflageof 
Virgil, referred to by himfelf, in DrydenV verfion : 
And monfter <whahs before their matter play, 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the wat'rj ivaj. 

Vcr. 49.] After this, a fine is J>afled over to this effect : 

Thus reacht the Graecian fleet his bounding fteeds. 

Vcr. 55 . ] A fmall change would faithfully exhibit his original t 

. There the gttitjhaker of the 'world's waft round 
Stopt hh fwift chariot ——a-. 



9toK*itu HOMER'* ILIAD, u 

Fed with ambrofial herbage ftbtti his hand, 55 
And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal : there they ftay : 
The father of the floods purfiies his way; 
Where, like a tempeft dark'riing heav'fl abound, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the grotmd, 6<* 
TV impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, 
Embattled rollM, as Hedtor rufh'd along: 
To the loud turtiiilt, and the barb'rous cry, 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the (hores reply; 
They vow deftru&ion to the Grecian frame, 6$ 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. . 
But Neptune, rifing from the feas profound, 
The god whofe earthquakes rock the folidground, 

Ver. 59.] I (hould prefer, 

Where, likeajfonw, that fpreads ii's borrours round, 
Or fiery deluge/weeding o'er the ground — -. 

Thus Ogilby, with flight correction : 

The Trojans, crowding thick on He&or, came, 
Or like a tempeft, or devouring flame. 

Ver. 63.] This couplet is fpun from tnvo words of Homer, 
namely, clamorous, loud-Jbouting ; and I would refcind it with thi» 
fubftitution in ver. 61 : 

The flouting Trojans, in tumultuous throng — .. 

Ver. 68.] Rather, in conformity to hi* model, 

The God, who /bakes the globe 9 and circles round— : 
for, as I judge, the notion of earthquakes Is altogether foreign to the 
purpofe ; and Neptune is ftiled the Jbaker of the earth, from " the 
" violent daihing of the waves on the fhores*" agreeably to that 
paflage in Horace, 03. Hi. 27, 23 : 



m HOMER's ILIAD;' book xm. 

Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas feen, 
Such his loud voice, and fuch his manly mien; 
His fhouts inceffant ev'ry Greek infpire, 71 
But moft th* Ajaces, adding ftfe to fire. 

*Tis yours, O warriours, all our hopes to raife; 
Oh recoiled: your ancient worth and praife ! 
'Tis yours to fave us, if you ceafe to fear; 7$ 
Flight, more than (hameful, is deftru&ive here. 
On other works tho* Troy with fury fall, 
And pour her armies o'er our batter'd wall; 
There, Greece has ftrength: but this, this part 

overthrown, 
Her ftrength were vain; I dread for you alone. 



JEquoris nigri fremitura, et trcmentes 
Vcrbcre ripas: 

The turbid ocean's deaPning roar, 

And waves that lafli the trembling more : 
and Valerius Flaccus, iv. 1 80, of a came on the ftrand : 
Infelix domus, et fonitu tremebunda profundi : 
Sad dome ! that (hakes with ever-founding waves. 

Ver. 73.] Thck four lines, which reprefent two of his author, 
fall fhort, I think, of the cuftomary excellence of our poet. Thus f 
Think, warriours! on your ancient feats in fight : 
Saviours of Greece ! difdain ignoble flight. 

.. Ver. 79. ■ This part overthrown, 

Her ftrength *were vain ; / dread for you alone •] 
What addrefs, and at the fame time, what ftrength is there in thefe 
words ? Neptune tells the two Ajaces, that he is only afraid for their 
poft, and that the Greeks will perifh by that gate, fince it is Hedtor 
who aflaults it : at every other quarter, the Trojans will be repulfed. 
It may therefore be properly faid, that the Ajaces only are vanquifhed, 
and that their defeat draws deftru&ion upon all the Greeks. I 



book xiii. H O M E R's I LI AD. 13 

Here He<5tor rages like the force of fire, si 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his fire; 
If yet fome heav'nly pow'r your breaft excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, andftringy our arms to fight, 
Greece yet may live , her threatnefl fleet maintain , 
And He&or's force, and Jove's own aid, be vain* 
Then with his fcepter that the deep controlls, 
He touch'd the chiefs , and fteePd their manly fouls : 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and fwells their dar- 
ing hearts. 9* 
Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 
Her quarry feen, impetuous at the fight, . 



doa't think that any thing better conld be invented to animate 
courageous men, and make them attempt even impoffibilities. 
Dacier. P. 

Ver. 82.] More accurately, 

Stalks in the van, and calls high Jove his fire. 

Ver. 83. If yet fome heavenly power, &c] Here Neptune, 
confidering how the Greeks were difcouraged by the knowledge 
that Jupiter aflifted Heclor, infinuates, that notwithftanding Hec^ 
tor's confidence in that afliftance, yet the power of fome other god 
might countervail it on their part ; wherein he alludes to his own 
aiding them, and feems not to doubt his abilities pf contending the 
point with Jove htmfelf. It is with the fame confidence he after- 
wards fpeaks to Iris, of himfelf and his power, when he refufes to 
fubmit to the order of Jupiter in the fifteenth book. Euftathius 
remarks, what an incentive it muft be to the Ajaces to hear thofe 
who could Hand againft Heclor equalled in this oblique manner, 
to the gods themfelves. P. 

Ver. 84.] His author would dictate, 

To ftandyourfehvei, and urge jour /rw/ to fight. 



if HOMER'6 ILIAD, book xm f 

^Rorth-fpringing inftant, darts herfejf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and (kirns along the Iky : 
Such, and fo fwjft, the power of ocean flew ; n 
The wide horizon flj«t him from their view. 

TV inspiring god, Oileus' active fon 
Perceived the firft, and thus to Telamon. 

Some god, my friend, fome god in human 
form 
Fav'ring defcends , and wills to {land the ftorm. io» 
Not Calchas this, the venerable feer; 
Short as he turn'd, I faw the pow'r appear: 



Ver. 94,] Homer has, " along the flam, or mead; but Dacier, 
I prefume, was our poet's guide on this occafion : " Fond fur un 
t€ oifeau, qu'il pourfuit dans les vaftes plaints de Pair" 

Ver. 96.] This admirable verfe is folely due to the fine fancy 
of the tranflator: and the following fpeech is executed with the 
moft genuine animation of original genius. 

Ver. 97. Th* in/firing god, Oileus aShie fon Perceived the 
firft. } The reafon has been aflted, why the lefler Ajax is the firft 
to perceive the affiftance of the god f And the ancient folution of 
this queftion was very ingenious : they faid that the greater Ajax, 
being flow of apprehension, and naturally valiant, could not he fen- 
fible (o foon of this acceffion of ftrength as the other, who imme- 
diately perceived it, as not owing fo much to his natural cou- 
rage. P. 

Ver. 102. Short 41s he turn d, I faw the fvuj V.] This Opinion, 
that the majefty of the gods was fuch that they could not be feea 
face to face by men, feems to have been generally received in moft 
nations. Spondanus obferves, that it might be derived from focied 
truth, and founded upon what God fays to Mofes in Exodus, ch. 
XXxiii. ver. 20, 23, Man /ball not fee me and live : thou /bait fee mp 
back parts, but my face thou /bait not behold. For the farther partis 
culars of this notion among the Heathens, fee the notes on lib. i. 
ver. 268. and on the vth, ver. 97,1. P. 



»99*mii. HOMERS ILIAR * 5 

J mark'd his parting, and the fteps h$ trod; 
His 9W» bright evidence reveals a gpd,. 
J£v*n now fome energy divine I (hare, ip; 

And feem to walk on wings, and tread in «jf • 

With equal ardour (Telamon returns) 
My foul is kindled, and my bofom burns f 
New rifing fpirits all my force alarm f 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm, if* 
This ready arm, unthinking, fhakes the dart} 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heaft; 
Singly methinks, yon 3 tqw'ring chief I mest, 
And ftretch the dreadful He&or at my feet. 1 14 

Full of the god that urg'd their burning breaft, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expflefs'cj. 
Neptune mean* while the routed Greeks infpir'dj 
Who breathlefs, pale, withlength of labours tir'd, 



Ver. 106.] This ftroke of true poetical enthufiafra maft offer 
the firft-fruits of gratitude to the flirine of Chapman : 

■ 1 . i . i 1 ■ ■■ I find my hands fo free 

To all high motion ; an4 my fee te y feeme feather 4 t&dir m, 

Ver. 109.] He firft wrote,-r— " all the man alarm*" 

Ver. in.] This couplet is fuperfluous, and reflects no pan of 
it's original ; and in die preceding a degree of languor and fS&tb 
appears, to my fancy at leaft. Thus ? 

New rifing fpirits all my fbsce excite, 

lift my light feet 9 and brace my wan fit fight. 

Ver. 113.] More faithfully xJmjs : 

I long f gainft Hector's dreadful power to ftand, 
And dare bjs fory with ihis fingle band. 



j6 HOMER's ILIAD, book xm. 

Pant in the (hips : while Troy to conqueft calls. 
And fwarms victorious o'er their yieldirf^valls: no 
Trembling before th* impending ftorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ftand burning in their eye. 
Greece funk they thought , and this their fatal hour; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the Pow'r. 
Teucer and Leitus firft his words excite; 125 
Then ftern Peneleus rifes to the fight; 
Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 
And Merion next, th* impulfive fury found; 
Laft Neftor's fon the fame bold ardour takes, 
While thus the god the martial fire awakes. 13a 

Oh lafting infamy, oh dire difgrace 
To chiefs of vig'rous youth, and manly race! 



Ver. 122.] Rather, as more cxpreffivc of the original, thai : 
And drops offorrnv trickled from their eye, 

Ver. 124.] Better, perhaps. 

But foon they feel the god's reviving pow'r. 

Ver. 131. Tbefpeecb of Neptune to the Greeks.] After Neptune 
in his former difcourfe to the Ajaces, who yet maintained a retreat- 
ing fight, had encouraged them to withftand the attack of the 
Trojans; he now addrefles himfelfto thofe, who having fled out 
of the battle, and retired to the (hips, had given up all for loft* 
Thefe he endeavours to bring again into the engagement, by 
one of the moil noble and fpirited fpeeches in the whole Iliad. He 
reprefents that their prefent miferable condition was not to be im- 
puted to their want of power, but to their want of refolution to 
withftand the enemy, whom by experience they had often found 
unable to refift them. But what is particularly artful, while he it 
endeavouring to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 
their prefent dejection of mind to a cowardly fpirit, but to a re- 
fentment and indignation of their general's ufage of their. favourite 



book xin. HOMER's ILIAD. 17 

I trufted in the Gods and you, to fee 
Brave Gffeece victorious, and her navy free: 
Ah no — the glorious combat you difclaim , 135 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns ! what a prodigy thefe eyes furvey , * 
Unfeen, urithought, 'till this amazing day! 
Fly we at length from Troy *s of t-conquer *d bands , 
And falls our fleet by fuch inglorious hands ? 14* 
A rout undifciplin'd, a ftraggling train. 
Not bom to glories of the dufty plain/ 



hero Achilles. With the fame foftening art, he tells them, he 
fcorns to fpeak thus to cowards, but is only concerned for their 
mifbehaviour as they are the braveft of the army. He then 
exhorts them for their own fake to avoid deftru&ion, which would 
certainly be inevitable, if for a moment longer they delayed to 
oppofe fo imminent a danger. P. 

Ver. 133.] Our author has adopted the phrafeology of Chap- 
man: 

■ In your brave fight, I onely lookt to fee 

Our fleets whole fafetie. 

Ver. 135.] I mould choofe, in point of fidelity, the follow- 
ing diftich with Chapman's rhymes, before this couplet of our 
poet : 

If ye this day (brink from the dreadful field. 

To Troy her honours vanquifli'd Greece muft yield. 

Ver. 141. A rout undifciplind, Sec] I tranflate this line, 
Av)*? n\u<rxM<reu, *vm AfcJfcc, W mi #*#**, 

with allufion to the want of military difcipline among the Barba- 
rians, fo often hinted at in Homer. He is always oppofing to this, 
tjie exact and regular difpofition of his Greeks, and accordingly 
a few lines after, we are told that the Grecian phalanxes were fuch 
that Mars or Minerva could not have found a defect in them. J\ 
vol. vr* C 
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Like frighted fa wits from hill to hill puritiM, 
A prey to every fav&ge of the wood : 
Shall thefe, folate whotretribled at your name, 145 
Invade your camps, involve your fhrpsin flame? 
A change fofhameful , fay what caufe has wrought^ 
The foldier's bafenefs, or the general's fault? 
Foolsl will ye perHh for your leader's vice; 
The purchafe infamy, and life the price ! 150 
*Tis not yout caufe, Achilles' injur'd fame: 
Another's is the crime, but your's the ihame. 
Grant that our chief offend thro' rage or luft, 
Muft you be cowards, if your king's unjuft? 
Prevent this evil, and your country fave: 15$ 
Smallthought retrieves the fprrits of the brave, 

eaesBBBBBflte 

Thefe two lines appear to me quire fuperfluous, and had teen 
better omitted. The rhymes of the following couplet arc fttf 
exceptionable: and, in co'nftru&ing the ne*t vcffe, "he "had his eye 
on Chapman : 

■ ' a* -never borne to marre. 

Ver. 147.] Such rhymes are deteftable, though our beft pacta 
are bringing them forwards oiraH occafions. Thus ? 
A change fo (hameful, fay, ivhich caufes imfi 9 
A daftafd genital, otajluggifoboft? 

Ver. 151.] There is much amplification hete; and die con* 
Ira&ion in verfe 1 54 k highly ungraceful and vn/uitable to elevated 
poetry. I would propofe, therefore, without iojuftice to the ori- 
ginal, the following couplet for this aad the three next veifca : 
What, if your angry king, no juftke (hew 
To wrong'd Achilles, muft ye dread the foe ? 
Vex. 155. Prevent this evil, SccJ] The verfe in the original* 
*AAA' **s«>/*f£« 6irrt9, *w*l ret $$%% M*m> 
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Think, and fubdue ! on daftards dead to fame 
I wafte no anger, for they feel no fhame : 
But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoft, 
My heart weeps blood to fee your glory loft ! 160 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lofe; 
A day m6re black, a fate more vile, enfues. 
Let each refledt, who prizes fame or breath, 
On endlefs infamy, on inftant death. 
Forlo! the fated time, th 'appointed fhore; 165 
Hark! the gates burft, the brazen barriers roar! 



may be capable of receiving another fenfe to this effect If it be 
your refentment of Agamemnon's ufage of Achilles, that withholds 
you from the battle, that evil (viz. the dhTenfion of thofe two 
chiefs) may foon be remedied, for the minds of good men are eafilj 
calmed and compofed. I had once tranflated it, 

Their future ftrife with fpeed we (hall redrefs, 
For noble minds are foon compos'd to peace. 

But upon confidering the whole context more attentively, the other 
explanation (which is that of Didymus) appeared to me the more 
natural and unforced, and I have accordingly followed iu P. 

Ver. 156.] Rather, perhaps, and more to the fpirit of his 
author, 

With eafe relent th* ingenuous, and the brave. 

Ver. 157.] The tranflation in this part of the fpeech is not 
perfectly confbnant to the words of Homer, but breathes the trueft 
fpirit of that fublime genius. The dexterity and animation of our 
poet, in fpite of trivial inaccuracies and occafional mifponceptiona, 
are beyond all praife, and leave to his fucceffors np hope of fupe- 
riority in the province of tranflation. 

Ver. 164.] A fimilar exprcfljon Dacier has employed : f/ 4* 
•* home— ct ks refmbes fternels quelle attiie." 

£2 
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Impetuous He&or thunders at the wall; 
The hour, the fpot, to conquer, or to fall. 

Thefe words the Grecians fainting hearts infpjre, 
And lift'ning armies catch the godlike fire. 170 
Fix'd at his poft was each bold Ajax found, 
Withwell-rang'd fquadrons ftrongly circled round: 



Ver. 168.] This vcrfc is entirely fupplemental to his author. 

Ver. 170.] The epithet god-like is but ill accommodated to the 4 
figurative cxpreffion connected with it : rather, 

And lift'ning armies catch the martial fire. 

Ver. 171. Fix V at bis poft 'was each bold Ajax found 9 &c. ] We 
muft here take notice of an old (lory, which however groundlefs 
and idle it feems, is related by Plutarch, Philoftratus, and others* 
'* Ganiclor the fon of Amphidamas king of Euhoea, celebrating 
•• with all folemnity the funeral of his father, proclaimed accord* 
" ing to cuftom feveral publick games, among which was the prize 
44 of poetry. Homer and Hefiod came to difpute for it. After 
" they had produced feveral pieces on either fide, in all which the 
" audience declared for Homer, Panides, the brother of the de- 
*' ceafed, who fat as one of the judges, ordered each of the con. 
** tending poets to recite that part of his works which he efteemed 
" the beft. Hefiod repeated thofe lines which make the beginning 
*' of his fecond book, 

IlAwttAtf' *rX*yitui9 krirOitofiafatmt, 

"Afgtrf ' uffiHT* «{«r«t r\ fvrffjuveim, Sec. 

44 Homer anfwered with the verfes which follow here : but the 
44 prince preferring the peaceful fubjeel of Hefiod to the martial 
«* one of Homer ; contrary to the expectation of all, adjudged the 
44 prize to Hefiod." The commentators upon this occafion are very 
rhetorical, and univcrfally exclaim againft fo crying a piece of 
injuftice: all the hardeft names which learning can furnifh, are very 
liberally bellowed upon poor Panides. Spondanus is mighty fmart, 
calls him Midas, takes him by the ear, and alks the dead prince as 
many infulting queftions, as any of his author's own heroes could 
have done. Dacier with all gravity tells us, that pofterity proved 
a more equitable judge than Panides. And if I had not told this 
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So clofe their order, fo difpos'd their fight, 
As Pallas' felf might view with fix'd delight 5 
Or had the God of War inclin'd his eyes, 175 
The God of War had own'd a juft furprize. ' 
A chofen phalanx, firm, refolv'd as Fate, 
Defcending Hedtor and his battle wait: 



tale in my turn, I muft have incurred the cenfures of all the fchool- 
mafters in the nation. P. 

Ogllby and Chapman alfo relate the fame flory. 

Ver. 173. So clofe their order, Sec] When Homer retouches 
the fame fubjed, he has always the art to rife in his ideas above 
what he faid before. We (hall find an inftance of it in this place; 
if we compare this manner of commending the exa& difcipline 'of 
an army, with what he had made afe of on the fame ocean* on at the 
end of the fourth Iliad. There it is faid, that the moft experienced 
warriour could not have reprehended anything, had he been led 
by Pallas through the battle ; but here he carries it farther, in affirm, 
ing that Pallas and the God of War themfelves mull have admired 
this difpofition of the Grecian forces. Euftathius. P. 

Homer fays only, 

Had Mars or Pallas, warrior-goddefs, rang'd 
Their files, no room for cenfare had been found : 

and even this occupies lefs than t<wo verfes in the Greek : our poet 
therefore, in my judgement, is too paraphraftical on this occasion, 
and fritters the grandeur of his matter into prettinefs. I would 
propofe, as follows : 

So clofe their ranks, fo well difpos'dyfcr fight, 
E'en Mars had view'd, or Pallas, with delight. 
Nor does the fecond couplet of our author deferve, I think, inde^ 
pendently confide red, much commendation : it is cold and heavy* 

Ver. 177. A chofen phalanx, firm, &c] Homer in thefe lines 
has given us a -defcription of the ancient phalanx, which confided 
of feveral ranks of men clofely ranged in this order. The firft line 
flood with their fpears levelled dire&ly forward j the fecond rank 

C3 
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An iron fcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 179 
Armour in armour lock*d, and (hields in (hi elds, 
Spears lean on fpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms ftuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 
As when an earthquake ftirs the nodding grove; 



being armed with fpears two cubits longer, levelled them forward 
through the interftices of the firft ; and the third in the fame man- 
ner held forth their fpears yet longer, through the two former 
ranks; fo that the points of the fpears of three ranks terminated in 
one line. All the other ranks flood with their fpears erected, in 
readinefs to advance, and fill the vacant places of foch as fell. This 
is the account Euftathius gives of the phalanx, which he obierves 
was only fit for a body of men alting on the defenfive, but im- 
proper for the attack : and accordingly Homer here only defcribes 
the Greeks ordering the battle in this manner, when they had no 
other view but to ftand their ground againft the furious aflault of 
the Trojans. The fame commentator obferves from Herraolytus, 
an ancient writer of taciicks, that this manner of ordering the pha- 
lanx was afterwards introduced among the Spartans by Lycurgus, 
among the Argives by Lyfander, among the Thebans by Epa. 
minondas, and among the Macedonians by Charidemus. P. 

I (hould banifh the extraneous idea of/a/*, and correct in fome 
fuch manner as the following : 

Thefe, a choice band! all thoughts of flight difdain, 
And wait fierce Heftor and his conquering train. 

Ver. 180.] The conjunction and improperly intimates a dis- 
tinction between armour and the circtfraftantial detail of inftru- 
ments, which follows ; I would alter, therefore, 

Armour in armour lock'd ; (hields lean on (hields ; 
Spears thick on fpears, on targets targets throng. 

Ver. 184.] This thought is totally unknown to the original, 
and our poet evidently derived it from Dacier's tranflation : " Let 
•• brillantes aigrettes flottent les unes fur les autres, comme les 
« cimes touffues des arbres d'une foret 9 quand agiteis du vent elks 
** fc melent et fe confondent." 
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And JewU'4 at \\m fcies with pokiting rays , ify 
Their brandiiH'd feaees at each motion blaze. 

Thus breathing death* in terrible array, 
The ck>fe-compa(fted legions urg'd their way : 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deftroy ; 
Troy chargM the firft, and Hedlor firft of Tray . 190 
As from foi**e mouatain's craggy forehead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 



Vcr. 186.] Homer fimply affirms, 

Spears quiver'd ia the grafp of warriour-hands ; 
fo that the illumination of our poet's verfian fceje may have bee* 
propagated from the candle of his predeceflbr, Ogilby : 
Brandifhing javelins, which like lightning fhine. 

Ver. 190.] For this ingenious turn we are indebted to Chap, 
man: 

Troy all in heapes^fwfc firft ', and HeSor firft of Troy \ 

Ver. 191, As from fame mountain* t craggy fortbead torn* &c] 
This is one of the nobleft fimiles in all Homer* and the moft juftly 
correfponding in its circumftances to the thing defcribed. The fy- 
jiqus defeent of Hector from the wall reprefemed by a ftone that 
flies from the top of a rock, the hero puflxed on by tjie fuperior 
force qf Jupiter v as the ftone driven by a torrent ; the ruins of the 
\yajl falling after him, ail things yielding before him, the clamour 
mi tumult around h\ni, all imaged in the violent bounding and 
leaping of the ftone, the crackling of the woods, the (hock, the 
npife, the rapidity, the irrefiftibility, and the augmentation of 
force in its progrefs; all thefe points of likenefs make hut the firft 
part of this admirable fimile. Then the fudden ftop of the ftone 
when it comes to the plain, as of Hedlor at the phalanx of the 
Ajaces (alluding alfo to the natural fituation of the ground, Hec- 
tor rufhing down the declivity of the fhore, and being flopped 
on the level «f the fta;) smdlaftly, the immobility of both when fo 
Jfoppfid, tl|e enjynj buing jw unable tp mpve him hack, as he to gef. 

c 4 
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(Which from the ftubborn ftone a torrent rends) 
Precipitate the pond'rous mafs defcends: 



forward : this lad branch of the comparifon is the happieft in the 
world, and though not hitherto obferved, is what mcthinks makes 
the principal beauty and force of it. This fimilc is copied by 
Virgil, JEn. xii : 

" Ac veluti montis faxum de vertice przceps, 
'« Cum ruit avulfum vento, feu turbidus imbcr 
" Proluit, aut annis folvit fublapfa ve r uftas : 
" Fertur in abruptum magno roons improbus a&u 
•' Exultatque folo ; fylvas, armcnta, virofque 
" Involvens fecum. Disjecta per agmina Turn us 
* r Sic urbis ruit ad muros." 

And *f aflb has again copied it from Virgil in his xviiith book : 

** Qual gran faflb tal hor, che o la vecchiezza 

" Solve da un monte, o fvelle ira de* venti 

" Ruinofa dirupa, e porta, e fpezza 

" Le felve, e con le cafe anco gli armenti 

" Tal giu trahea de la fublime altezza 

€€ L'horribil trave e merli, c arme, e gente, 

" Die la torre a quel moto uno, o duo crolli ; 

" Tremar le mura, e rimbombaro i colli." 

It is but juftice to Homer to take notice how infinitely inferioor 
both the fimilies are to their original. They have taken the image 
without the likenefs, and loft thofe corresponding circumftancet 
which raife the juilnefs and fublimity of Homer's* In Virgil it is 
only the violence of Turnus in which the whole application confifts : 
and in Taflo it has no farther allufion than to the fall of a tower in 
general. 

There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this part* As 
the verfes themfelves make us fee, the found of them makes us hear, 
what they reprefent ; in the noble roughnefs, rapidity, and fonorous 
cadence that diftinguifties them : 

*?«{«$, urxiru of*£gt» wnu&<&> t%[Aebrtt Xirpnq, &C. 

The tranflation, however lhort it falls of thefe beauties, may ferve 
to fhew the reader, that there was at lead an endeavour to imitate 
them. P. 
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From fteep to fteep the rolling rirfn bounds ; 195 
At ev'ry fhock the crackling wood refomids ; 
Still gathering force, itfmokes; and, urg'd amain, » 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 

the plain: 
There flops — So' Hedtor • Their whole force he 

prov'd, 
Refiftlefs when he rag'd,. and when he ftopt, 

unmov'd. 200 

On him the war is bent, the darts are flied, 
And all their falchions wave around his head: 
Repuls'd he ftands, nor from his ftand retires; 
But with repeated fhouts his army fires. 204 
Trojans ! be firm ; this arm (hall make your way 
Thro'yon* fquare body, and that black array : 
Stand, and my fpear (hall rout their featuring 

pow'r, 
Strong as they feem, embattled like a tow'r. 

Vcr. 195.] ThusOgilby: 

It bounding flcips, the circling groves refound: 

and oar poet confulted, without doubt, Dryden's tranflation of the 

parallel paflage in Virgil's Exu xii. 684 ; 

As when a fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempefts, or by torrents borne, 
Or fapp'd by time, or looien'd from the roots, 
Prone through the void the rocky ruin (hoots, 
Rolling from crag to crag, from fteep to fteep — . 

In what follows before He&or's fpeech, our poet has given the 

fpirit of the original, with no great attention to the letter* 

Ver, 207.} The epithet featuring appears to me unhappy and 
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For he that Juno's heav'nly bofom warms, 
The firft of Gods, this day infpires our a*ms. *i* 

He faid, and raus'd the foul in ev*ry breafl; 
Urg'd with defire of fame, beyond the reft* 
Forth march M Deiphobus ; but marchiflg, held 
Before his lyary fteps, his ampfe fhield. 
Bold Merion aim'd a ftroke (nor aim'd it wide) 2 1 5 
The glittering jav'linpiprcM the tough hulJUhide; 
But pierc'd not thro': unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke (hort, and fparkled in the fand. 
The Trojan waxriour touch *d with timely fear, 
On the rais'd orb to diftance bore the fpear: zio 
The Greek retreating mourn M his frustrate blow, 
And cursM the treach'rous lance that fpar'd a foe; 
Then to the fliips with furly fpeed he went* 
To feek a fu*er jay'lin in his tent. 224 



ill aflbciated on this occafion : bat Ogifby was it's origin : 
I'll Jbatter them with my all-conquering /pear. 

Ver. 218.] This latter claufe is not from Homer, but from a 
fimilar paflage in Virgil, Mn. xfl. 740: 

Mortalis macro, glacics ceu fu tills, i&u 
Diffiluit : fulva refplendent fragmina arena : 

which are thus rendered by Dryden : 

The mottal-temper'd fteel deceiv'd his hand : 
The (hiverd fragments (hone amid thefand. 

Ver. 221,] Ogilby is more true to his author, and with very 
•Sender alteration may be fafejy.prefented to the reader : 
Then fturunk the Grsccian kef to the rear, 
Vext for ha conqueft loft, and. broken fpeaj. 
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Meanwhile with rifing rage the battle gk>ws, 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius Weeds, 
The fon of Mentor rich in generous ftecds. 
E'er yet to Troy the fons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedaeus' verdant paftures bred, 230 

The youth had dwelt ; remote from war's alarms, 
And blefs'd in bright Medeficafte's arms : 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's ravifli'd joy, 
Ally'd the warrior to the houfe of Troy,) 
To Troy, when glory call'd his arms, he came, 135 
And match'd the braveft of her chiefs in fame : 
With Priam's fons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 
Him Teucerpierc'd between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamonian fpear. 240 
As from fome far-feen mountain's airy crown, 
Subdu'd by fteel, a tall afh tumbles down. 



Vcr. 228.] Much in the fame manner Chapman : 

The fonne of Mentor, rich in bor/e. ' 
Vcr. 529.] Thefe^fcr lines, of fiich eafy and unafleAed «kgance, 
are drawn with inimitable ingenuity from two only of his original, 
which run literally thus : 

E'er the Greeks came he at Pedzus dwelt, 
And Priam's fpurious daughter for his bride, 
Medeficafte, took. 
Ver. 239.] Ogilby, who has the fame rhymes with our poet, 
jives a much truer reprefentation of his author's fenfe : 
Him valiant Teucer pierc'd beneath the ear, 
Who backwards fell, when he had drawn hia fpear* 
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And foils its verdant treffes on the ground : 
So falls the youth; his arms the fall refound. 
Then Teucer rufhing to defpoil the dead, 14$ 
From He&or's hand a Aiming jav'lin fled : 
He faw, and fhun'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimacus's heart, 
Cteatus* fon, of Neptune's forceful line! 
Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 250 
Proftrate he falls; his clanging arms refound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
To feize his beamy helm the viftor flies, 
And juft had faften'd on the dazling prize, 
When Ajax* manly arm a jav'lin flung; 255 
Full on the fhield's round bofs the weapon rung; 
He felt the (hock, nor more was doom'd to feel f 
Secure in mail, and fheath'd in fhining fteel. 



Vcr. 243.] Ogilby thus : 

Hewn down, his green boughs runic on the ground: 
Such was his fall ; To did his arms refound. 

Ver. 249.] The fame tranflator furaiflit our poet with hit 
\icious accent : 

But yet Araphimachus, Cteatus* fon — . 

And all but the /w firft words of this diftich are fupplementaf by 
the tranflator. It ftood originally, " Neptune's boaftedXiXit" 

Ver. 254.] THis verfe alfo is an ingenious fupplement by our 
poet, often compelled to fuch invention by the faftidioufnefs of 
modern ears, which require in general fome completion of the fenfe 
at the clofe of every couplet. 
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Repuls'd he yields; the vi&or Greeks obtain 
The fpoils contefted, and bear off the flain. 260 
Between the leaders of. th* Athenian line, 
(Stichius the brave, Meneftheus the divine,) 
Deplor'd Amphimacus, fadobjeft! lies; 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces* prize. 
As two grim lions bear acrofs the lawn, 265 
Snatch M from devouring hounds, a flaughter'd 

. fawn, 
In their fell jaws high-lifting thro* the wood, 
And fprinkling all the fhrubs with drops of blood ; 



Vcr. 26a] More exactly, 

■ and drag off the flain; 

but Chapman has the fame expreffion : 

both which the Grecians b$n . 

From off the field. 

Otherwise, I cannot but remark, that this and the five preceding 
verfes mod fully reprefent his author* and are conducted with a 
dexterity and eafe, that could not be exceeded. 

Vcr. 266.] Chapman well exprefles, I think, the force of Ho- 
mer'9 epithet Kttp%*p}*9Tt by Jbarply bitten hounds : I fhould prefer, 
therefore, in our poet, 

Snatch'd from Jbarp-biting hounds ■ ■ . 

Vcr. 268.] There is a degree of unpleafant languor in this vcrfe, 
nor can I hit upon one of much more vivacity : 

The thicket, as they pafs, is ftain'd with blood. 

The thought, however, is not in Homer: his tranflator, Ifuppofe, 
had in his recollection iEneid viii. 64.5 : 

'- — . — ■■ ■■ - ■■ rorabant fanguine vepres : . 

And blood, like dew-drops, from the brambles hung. 
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So thefe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head : 27* 
Tofs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 
At HeAor*s feet the gory vifage lay. 

The God of Ocean, fir'd with ftem difdain, - 
And pierc'd with forrow for his*grandfon flain, 
Infpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 
And breathes deftnwft ion on the Trojan bands . 276 
Swift as a whirlwind rufhing to the fleet, 
He finds the lance-famM Idomen of Crete; 



Ver. 270.] Chapman's tranflation will ferve to point out t 
claufe, which our poet was unable to condenfe into the couplet : 
Yet, not content, Oileades, enrag'd, to fee there dead, 
His much bdov'd Amphimachus; he bewd offlmbrius head. 

Ver. 276.] The firft edition, with more propriety, I think, 
gives, 

And breathes deftru&ion to the Trojan bands. 

Ver. 277.] This companion is from the translator only. 

Ver. 278. Idomen of Crete.] Idomeneus appears at large in 
this book, whofc character (if I take it right) is fuch as we fee 
-praty often in common life : a perfon of the firft rank, Efficient 
«neogjh of Ins high birth, growing into years, confetons of his 
decline of ftrength and active qualities ; and therefore endeavouring 
to make it up to him&lf in dignity, and to prefervc the veneration 
of others. The true picture of a ftiff old foldier, not willing to 
1ofe any of the imputation he has acquired ; yet not inconfiderate in 
danger ; but by the fenfe of his age, and by his experience in 
battle, become too cautious to engage with any great odds againft 
him : very careful and tender of his foldiers, whom he had com- 
manded fb long, fhat they were become old acquaintance ; (fo that 
it was with great judgment Homer chofe to introduce him here, in 
performing a kind oftcc to one ef them who was wounded) 

* Amphimacus. 
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His pcnfive brow the gen 'rows -care expreft 
With which a wounded foldier touch'd hisbreaft, 



Talkative upon fiibje&s of war, as afraid that others might lofe the 
memory of what he had done in better days, of which the long 
converfatkm with Meriones, and Ajax's reproach to hirn in D. kxML 
ver. 473. of the original, are fufficierrt .proofs. One may obferve 
fome ftrokes of lordlinefs and ftate in "his character : that refpeft 
Agamemnon ieems careful to treat him with, and the particular 
diftin&ions (hewn him at table, are mentioned in a manner that 
infinuates they were points upoa whkh. this prince not a little 
infilled, II. iv. ver. 296, &c. The vaanting of his family in this 
book, together with his farcafms and contemptuous railleries on hia 
dead enemies, favour of the fame turn of ^mind. And it feems 
there was among the ancients a tradition of Idomeneus, which, 
ftrengthens this conjecture of his pride : for we find in the Heroicks 
of Philoftratus, that before he would come to the Trojan war, he 
demanded ft (hare in the Sovereign command with Agamemnon 
himfclf. 

I muft, upon this occafion, make an obfervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paflages in Homer, and afford a 
folution of many difficulties. It k, that our author drew Several 
of his chandlers with an «ye to the hiftories then known of famous 
perfons, or the traditions that pad in thofe times. One cannot 
believe otherwife of a poet, who appears fo nicely exalt in obferving 
all the cuftbms of the *ge he described ; nor can we imagine thi? 
infinite number of minute cirenmftances relating to particular per. 
fons, which we meet with ^very where in his poem, could poffibly 
have been invented purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will 
account for a hundred feeming oddnefles not only in the characters ^ 
i>ut in the fpeeehes of the Iliad : for as no author is more true than 
"Homer to the charafter of the perfon he introduces fpeaking, fo 
no one more often fuits his oratory to the character of the perfon 
fpoken to. Many of thefe beauties muft needs be loft to us, yet this 
fuppofition will give a new light to feveral particulars. For inftance, 
the fpeech I have been mentioning of Agamemnon to Idomeneus in 
the fourth book, wherein he puts this hero in mind of the magnifi- 
cent entertainments he had given him, becomes in this view much 
left odd and furprifing. Or who can tell but it had fome' allufioa 
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Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore, 18 1 
And his fad comrades from the battle bore; 
Him to the furgeons of the camp he fent; 
That office paid, he iffu'd from his tent, 
Fierce for the fight; to whom the God begun, 
In Thoas* voice, Andraemon's valiant fon, 286 
Who rul'd where Caly don's white rocks arife f 
And Pleuron *s chalky cliffs emblaze the fkies. 



to the manners of the Cretans whom he commanded, whofe 
chara&er was fo well known, as to become a proverb : The Cretans 9 
rvilbeafis, and fhw bellies. P. 

Ver. 283. The furgeons of the cam/.] Podalirius and Macbaon 
were not the only phyficians in the army : it appears from fome 
pafiages in this poem, that each body of troops had one peculiar to 
themfelves. It may not Be improper to advertife, that the ancient 
phyficians were all furgeons* Eaftathius. P, 

Homer fays, *' having grven dirt&ions to the phyficians :" fo that 
Dacier, perhaps, milled our author: «• AprSs V avoir remis entre 
" ks mains des medecins." 

Ver. 287.] More accurately to the original thus : 

Who in high Calydon th ? iEtolians fway'd ; 
Whom Pleuron, with a godlike awe, obey'd. 

But what reader, whofe nerves vibrate to the thrilling impulfe of 
'divine poefy, would wifh the glorious cnthufiafm of Pope, with all 
it's deviations, to be exchanged for the cold fidelity of his unin- 
fpired editor ? Ogilby is not to be defpifed here : 

Who Pleuron rules, and Calydon's high more; 
Whom all his people like a God adore. 

The prefent tenfe, however, in cafes, where a more lively reprcfenta- 
tion of a pajjing circumftance is not achieved, feems utterly inad- 
ininlble. Compare book ii. verfe 776. 
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v1 : Where's now th J imperious vaunt, the daring 

boaft 
Of Greece vi&orious, and proud Ilion loft? 290 
To whom the king. On Greece no blame be 

thrown, 
Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with-holds, nor fhameful floth detains* 
'Tis Heav'n, alas ! and Jove's all-pow'rful doom, 
That far, far diftant from our native home 296 
Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! 
Once fdremoft in the fight, ftill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counfels; now perform thy heft, 
And what thou can'ft not fingly, urge the reft. 
Thus he; and thus the God, whofe force can 

make 301 

The folid globe's eternal bafis (hake. 
Ah! never may he fee his native land, 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ftrand, 



Ver. 289.] Thus Ogilbyi 

Where are, Idomeneus, all our *«*»*//.*—-» 
Vcr . 3 00. ] The propriety of entire conftru&ion requires rather, 

To what thou canft not fingly, urge the reft. 

Ver. 303.] This line has a degree of profaic infipidity to55£ 
tafte, and is deftitute of animation. Thus ? 

Ne'er may that dafiard fee his native land — — • 

Ver. 304.] Homer fays nothing of vuhurei on this'occafion, 
•¥QI„ iv. D 
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Who feefcs ignobly in his (hips to flay, 305 
Nor dares to combat on this fignal day ! 
For this, behold! in horrid arms I fhine, 
And urge thy foul to rival adts with mine:- 
Together let us battle on the plain; 
Two, not the worft ; nor ev'n this fuccour vain : 
Not v^in the weakeft, if their force unite; 311 
But ours, the braveft have confefs'd in fight. 

This faid, he nifties where the combat hums : 
Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns. 
From thence, two javelins glitt'ring in his hand, 
And clad in arras th^t lightened all the ftrand, 3 16 



but mentions dogs only. Dacier has both^ whom our poet evidently 
follow* : " Que ion cadavre kit fur ct rivagt fo jouet dcs ohiftn* 6c 
*' des vauteurs" And thus Ogilby 2 

His limbs may greedy dogs and vultures tear : 

whofe couplet a little correction would render faithful, and tolerably 
neat: 

Ne'er- may that wrrtrA return from Trpy % but tjb^re- 

Infulting dogs his rotting carcafi tear — • 

Ver. 307.] There is but fmall refemblance to the original in 
this verfe, Ogilby is more exacl, bu$ inelegamy; 

Come, ht us, arm, wi& %*e«fo a*4 k«d us two 
Try, what our forces may united do* 

Ver. 316.] The fubfequent. fimik ia injujdiciaufly anticipate^ 
by the term lighten 9 d in this verfe : to avoid this inconvenience, and 
^grammatical offence, I would correct in the following manner: 

Thence, with two javelins quivering in his hand* 
And clad in arms, that gleam'd o'er all the ftrand. 

But a ftill greater impropriety is imputable to our poet, for drawing 
the JimiU from the Jlqjbes of the armour to the wfetto/tty of the 
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Fierce on the foe th* impetuous h^ro drove; 
Like light'ning burfting from the arm of Jove, 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 
Or terrifies th* offending world With wars j 32© 
In ftreamy fparkles, kindling all the Ikies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 
Thus his bright armour o'er the dazled throng 
Gleam 'd dreadful, as the monarch flafh'd along. 
Him, near his tent, Meriones attends; 32$ 
Whom thus he queftionS : Ever beft of friends ! 



hero's courfe, and confounding thefe objects at the fame time. I will 
venture a merely literal tranflation of the paffage, to notify the devi- 
ations of our illuftrious poet, and then ghrc Ogilby's verfion with 
<prredUon: 

Round him he put his beauteous arms, and took 
Two javelins : forth he went, as lightning bright, 
By Jove's arm fhaken from the dazzling flcy, 
To men portentous : far it's fplendours ftream : 
Thus flafht the brazen cuirafs as he ran. 

TTnis OgihSy, chaftifed with a very fparing hand a 

This faid, the god into the battle went; 

The Cretan monarch to bk royal tent : 

There glittering arms puts ort , and take* two- fp6ar* i 

tie (bines like lightning 'midft the gloomy fjpherca 

By angry Jove from bright Olympus huff'd, 

A dreadful omen to the guilty world. 

Ver. 321.] This beautiful couplet is improved fromDacier; 
" Qui divifant les cieux, trace en mc me- terns un fillon de lumiere 
" et de feu de l'un a l'autre pole." 

Ver. 325. * Mtrhnes attends, whom thus he qmtftions — ] 

This conversation between Idomeheos and Meriones is generally 
eenfufcd a? highly improper and out of place, and as fuch is given 

d % 
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O fay, in ev'ry art of battle fkilPd, 
What holds thy courage from fo brave a field? 
On fonte important meffage art thou bound, 329 
Or bleeds my friend by fome unhappy wound? 



up even by M. Dacier, the raoft zealous of our poet's defenders. How- 
ever, if we look clofely into the occafion and drift of this difcourfe, 
the accufation will, I believe, appear not fo well grounded. Two 
perfons of diftin&ion,, juft when the enemy is put to a flop by the 
Ajaces, meet behind the army ; having each on important occafions 
retired out of the fight, the one to help a wounded foldicr, the 
other to feek a new weapon. Idomeneus, who is fuperiour in years 
as well as authority, returning to the battle, is furprifed to meet 
Meriones out of it, who was one of his own officers (Stptxw, as 
Homer here calls him) and being jealous of his foldier's honour,, 
demands the caufe of his quitting the fight. Meriones having told 
him it was the want of a fpear, he yet feems unfatisfied with the 
excufe ; adding, that he himfelf did not approve of that diftant 
manner of fighting with a fpear. Meriones being touched to the 
quick with this reproach, replies, that he of all the Greeks had the 
leaft reafbn to fufpect his courage : whereupon Idomeneus perceiving 
him highly piqued, afTures him he entertains no fuch hard thoughts 
of him, fince he had often known his courage proved on fuch occa- 
sions, where the danger being greater, and the number finaller, it 
was impoflible for a coward to conceal his natural infirmity : but 
now recollecting that a malicious mind might give a finiftcr inter- 
pretation to their inactivity during this difcourfe, he immediately 
breaks it off upon that reflection. As therefore this converfation 
has its rife from a jealoufy in the moft tender point of honour, I 
think the poet cannot juftly be blamed for fuffering a difcourfe fo 
full of warm fentiments to run on for about forty verfes ; which 
after all cannot be fuppofed to take up more than two or three 
minutes from a&ion. P. 

This is much abbreviated. Thus his author : 
Him Merion there, his trufty fervant, met, 
Still hear his tent: to fetch a brazen fpear 
He came : whom thus Idomeneus befpakc. 

Yer. 327.] Mr. Cowper is cxaft : Swift (on of Molus! * 
but Dacier* VaiUant fila de Molus 1 on which our poet has enlarged. 
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Inglorious here, my foul abhors to flay, 

And glows with profpe&s of th' approaching day * 

O Prince! (MejiQiies replies) whofecare 
Leads forth th* embattled fons of Crete to war; 
This fpeaks my grief; this headlefs lance I wield; 
The reft lies rooted in a Trojan fhield. 336 

To whom the Cretan : Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons; thofemy tent can give; 
Spears I have ftore, (and Trojan lances all) 
That (hed a luftre round th* illumin'd wall. 340 



Ver. 332.] There is nothing congenial in this verfe with the 
fpirit and purport of the original, which runs literally thus : 

I wifti not in my tent to fit, but fight. 
We might accommodate our tranflator thus : 

Inglorious here, my foul abhors to (lay, 
And bunts to mingle in the bloody fray* 

i Ver. 333^ This is imitated from Par. Lofr, i. 128 : 
O Prince, O Chief of many throned powers, 
That led th* imbatteVd ' Seraphim to war* 

Ver. 33$. This headlefs lance y &c] We have often feen feveral 
of Homer's combatants iofe and break their fpears, yet they do 
not therefore retire from the battle to feek other weapons ; why 
therefore does Homer here fend Meriones on this errand ? It may- 
be faid, that in the kind of fight which the Greeks now maintained 
drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones was ufelefs without this 
weapon. P^ 

Ver. 339. Spears I have ftore, &c] Idomeneus defcribes his 
tent as a magazine, ftored with variety of arms won from the enemy, 
which were not only laid up as ufelefs trophies of his victories, but 
kept there in order to fupply his own, and his friend's occafions. 
And this consideration (hews us one reafon why thefe warriours con* 
tended with fuch eagernefs to carry off the arms of a vanquifhed 
enemy, "[ 

...... D 3 
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Tho* I, difdainful of the diftant war, 

Nor truft the dart, or aim the uncertain fpear, 



This gives me an occafion to animadvert upon a falfe remark of 
Euftathius, which is inferted in the notes on the eleventh book, 
" that Homer, to (hew us nothing is fo unfeafonable in a battle as 
" to flay to defpoil the (lain, feigns that moll of the warriors who 
«' do it, are killed, wounded, or unfucceisful." I am aftoniraed 
how fo great a miftake mould fall from any man who had read 
Homer, much more from one who had read him fo thoroughly, and 
even fuperftitioufly, as the old Archbiihop of Theflalonica. There 
is fcarce a book in Homer that does not abound with inftances to the 
contrary, where the conquerors (trip their enemies, and bear off 
their fpoils in triumph. It was (as I have already faid in the eflay 
on Homer's battles) as honourable an exploit in thofe days to carry 
of the arms, as it is now to gain a ftandard. But it is a ftrange 
conference, that becaufe our author fometimes reprefents a man 
unfucceisful in a glorious attempt, he therefore difcommends the 
attempt itfelf ; and is as good an argument againft encountering an 
enemy living, as againft defpoiling him dead. One ought not to 
confound this with plundering, between which Homer has fo well 
marked the diftin&ion ; when he conftantly fpeaks of the fpoils as 
glorious,, but makes Neftor in the fixth book, and Hector in the 
fifteenth, directly forbid the pillage, as a practice that has often 
proved fatal in the midft of a victory, and fometimes even after 
it. P. 

More faithfully thus : 

Spears I have ftore, from fiaughter* d Trojan all—. 
Ver. 340.] It appears from feveral other paflages in the Iliad, 
that the epithet Jhining belongs to the walls of the tent % and not to 
the/pears : but the tranflators, whether for ornament, or from mif- 
apprehenfion, have generally agreed in their application of the 
word to the lances. Thus Chapman : 

They ftand there Jhining by the waHs : 
and Ogilby : 

Againft the walls ftand one and twenty there, 

Shining in order : 
and laftly Dacier : «« Vous y verrez briller ces armes Troyem^" 
This interpretation is alfo hintei at by the fcholiaft. 
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Yet hand to hand I fight, and fpoil the flaiiij 
And thence thefe trophies, and thefe arms I gaiii. 
Enter, arid fee on heaps the helmets rolPd, 34 j 
And high-hung- fpears, and fhields that flanid 
with gold. 
Nor vain (fkid Merion) are our rhartkl toik^ 
We too cafl bcfcrt of fio ignoble fpoiU. 
But thofe my fhip contains > whence diftent far, 
I fight conffncuous ift the van of Warl jj<* 

And here it may not be improper to note an univerfal error, at 
far as I know, in tranflators and editors, about thefe one and twenty 
Ipeafs, bt which Ogilby (peaks ; which, howeVer, t mould not have 
ftayed to notice, as not immediately conne&ed with my prefent duty, 
if Mr. Cowper a1(b had not fallen into it, who/e knowledge of hit 
author appears to be even critically exafi. . Homer fays, in homely 
profe, '< You will find fpeafs, bo£n one, and (even) twenty, If yod 
*' like ;" meaning' to d£notfe lrtdifcrirainately a large number by thii 
fpecine quantity : tiuftfs, " nof 6ne merely, btft twettty, it yob 
"want theirt."' Andlnow'fee, that the fcholiiuta m Vlftoifbd 
propbfes, with fome dihldehce, a cbrama at if, with' a view to Ad 
interpretation now pfopofed, 

Ver. 341.] There is much amplification here: the following 
couplet, and with reafoft in point of beauty, may be thought 
too concife, but it conveys no lefs of Homer's fenfe than the pro- 
lixity of the moft elegant verfion now before us : 
. I hand to hand engage in martial fields : 

Thofe breaft-plates hence, fpears, helms, and glittering fhields. 

Ver, 347.] This fpeech of Meridn is conducted with no grt» 
fidelity to" the original. Might I prefume to adjuft it thus? 
Nor vain, faid Meriott, are our martial toils : 
My tent and (hip boaft numerous Trojan fpoils, 
But diftant far. I ho affail out foes 
Fierce in the van, where moft the battle gfvwt* 
D 4 
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What need I more ? If any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 

To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Haveprov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might j 
And were fome ambufh for the foes defign'd, 35$ 
Ev'n there, thy courage would not lag behind. 
In that fharp fervice, fingled from the reft, 
The fear of each, or valour, ftands confeft. 
No force, no firmnefs, the pale coward fhows j 
He fhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 



Ver. 353. To this, Idomeneus.'] There is a great deal more 
dialogue in Homer than in Virgil. The Roman poet's are generally 
fet fpeeches, thofe of the Greek more in converfation. What Virgil 
does by two words of a narration, Homer brings about by a fpeech; 
he hardly raifes one of his heroes out of bed without fome talk 
concerning it. There are not only replies, but rejoinders in Homer, 
a thing fcarce ever to be found in Virgil; the confequence whereof 
is, that there muft be in the Iliad many continued converfationt 
(fuch as this of our two heroes) a little refembling common chit- 
chat. This renders the poem more natural and animated, but left 
grave and majeftick. Howevtr, that fuch was the way of writing 
generally practifed in thofe ancient times, appears from the like 
manner ufed in moft of the books of the Old Teftament ; and it 
particularly agreed with our author's warm imagination which 
delighted in perpetual imagery, and in painting every circumftance 
of what he defcribed. P. 

Ver. 357. In that Jharp fervice, &c] In a general battle 
cowardice may be the more eafily concealed, by reafon of the 
number of the combatants; but in an ambufcade, where the 
foldiers are few, each muft be difcovered to be what he is : this is 
the reafon why the ancients entertained fo great an idea of this fort 
of war; the braveft men were always chofen to ferve upon fuch 
occafions. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 359.] The exaggeration and additions of our poet will be 
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A dropping fweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 361 
Againft his bofom beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terrour and death in his wild eye-balls ftare ; 
With chatt 'ring teeth he ftands, and ftifPning 1 

hair, 
And looks a bloodlefs image of defpair ! 36$ 
Not fo the brave — ftill dauntlefs, ftill the fame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
Compos 'd his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And fixM his foul, to conquer or to die: 
If aught difturb the tenour of his breaft, 370 
'Tis but the wifh to ftrike before the reft. 

In fuch aflays thy blamelefs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of dang'rous war thy own. 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thofe wounds were glorious all, and all before; 



beft feen by an Englifh reader from a coarfe, but literal, verfion of 
the original : 

The coward's colour changeful comes and goes, 
His reftlefs foul no fix'd pofition knows : 
Chatter his teeth ; he crouches to his feet : 
His ribs feel quick his heart death-boding beat. 

Ver. 371.] Ou r tranflator might take an expreflion from Chap* 
man : 

but fince there muft bzftrokes, 

Wifh to be quickly in their midft : 
but the turn of the paffage is wholly from Dacier : " Et fi quelquc 
«' chofe trouble cette affiette ferme et tranquille, c'eft l'lmpatiencc 
" d'en venir aux mains." 

Ver, 373.] This line is fupplemental, and has occurred before. 
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Such asmay teach, 'twas ftill thy brave delight 37$ 
T* oppofe thy bofom where the foremoft fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when Glory calls to arms? 
Go — from my conquer M fpears , the choice ft take, 
And to their owners fend them nobly back. $&i 
Swift as the word boldMerionfnatch'd* fptaf, 
And breathing (laughter follow 'd to the war* 
So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 
(The wide deftroyer of the race of man) jt$ 

Ver.jgi.] This thought it a mere device of the f ranflatok, 

and the rhymes are inaccurate. The following attempt it mote to 
the fenfe of Homer : 

Who chance fhoukf find u* vainly loitering here, 

Might juftly blame. Go then, and chonfe thy fpear* 
Swift as the word bold Merlon fong&t the tent ; 

And, breathing (kughter, to the bmttle n&ni : 
which laft rhymes, I fee, are thofe of Ogilby. 

Ver. 384. So Mars armipotent , &c] Homer varies his fimilU 
tudes with all imaginable art, ibmetimes deriving them from the 
properties of animals, fometimes from natural paffions, fometimea 
from the occurrences of life, and fometimes (as in the fimile before 
us) from hiftory. The invention of M arc's pafTagc from Thrace 
(which was feigned to be the country of that God) to the Phlegyana 
and Ephyrians, is a very beautiful and poetical manner of celebrating 
the martial genius of that people, who lived in perpetual wars. 

Methinks there is fomething of a fine enthufiafm, in Homer's 
manner of fetching a compafs, as it were, to draw in new images, 
befides thofe in which the direlt point of likenefs confifts. Milton 
perfe&ly well underftood the beauty of thefe digreffive images, at ' 
we may fee from the following fimile, which is in a manner made 
up of them : 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ft row the brooks 

,Jo Vallombrdfa (where tb' Etrurian (hade* 
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.Terrour, hi? beft lov'd fon, attends hiscourfe, 
Arm'd with ftern boldnefs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 
And lay the ftrength of tyrants on the ground : 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 390 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms; 
Invoked by both, relentlefs they difpofe 
To thefe glad conqueft, murd'rous rout to thofe. 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 394 
And their bright arms flaothorrour o'er the plain. 
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High over-a«cW4 ewbwir'f.) Or fcattei'd (edge 

Afloat, when with fierce wind» Octoa aim'd 

Hath vex'd the Red-fea coat (whofc wave o'erthreir 

Bdirk and hi& Merapfeka chivalry. 

While wkh perfidious* hatred thuy purfo'd 

The fojooroeea of Gothta* who. bcbeU 

From the fafc (hore their floating carcaffes, 

And broken chariot- wheels) — So thick beftrown 

Abjecl and loft lay thefe.—— 

As for the general purport of this comparkbft of Homer, it gives 
- u& a oabte and majeitick idea, at once* of Idomencus and Meriones, 
reprefcnted by Mars and his fon Teirour; in which each of thefe 
heroes is. greatly elevated, yet the juit diftmftion betweem them 
pse&sved. The. beautiful fitnik of Vis&il ia his twelfth iEneid is 
drawn with an eye to> this, of our aitthor. : 

" Qi^alis apiKi gelidi cuoi flmnina cancitus Hebri 

" Sanguineus Mavoxs clypeo increpat* atqne fiirentes 

*' Bella movens immittit equos ; ill! aequore aperto 

" Ante Notos Zephyrumqoe volant : gemit trffkna polfu 

«* Thraca pedum : circumque atrse Formidinisr ora, 

" Iraeque, Xnfidiaeque, Dei comitatus, aguntur." F« 

Ver. ^6ov} Thi* fttft i* due *> the iiwcntfon of our poet* 
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Then firft fpake Merion : Shall we join the right, 
Or combat in the center of the fight? 
Or to the left our wanted fuccour lend? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 

Not in the center, (Idomen reply'd) 400 
Our ableft chieftains the main battle guide; 



Ver. 396. — Shall we join the right, 

Or combat in the center of the fight f 
Or to the left our wanted fuccour lewd?] 

The common interpreters have to thisqueftion of Memoes gifts ft 
meaning which is highly impertinent, if not downright nonfenfc ; 
explaining it thus : Shall we fight on the right, or in the middle; §r 
on the left, for no where elfe do the Greeks fo much want affiftance ? 
which amounts to this : " Shall we engage where our affiftance is 
" mod wanted, or where it is not wanted ?" The context, as well 
as the words of the original, oblige as to underftand it in this 
obvious meaning : Shall we bring our affiftance to the right, to the 
left, or to the center? Since the Greeks being equally preffed and en- 
gaged on all fides 9 equally need our aid in all parts. P # 

Thus alfo Chapman : 

And firft fpake Merion. 

With refpedl to our poet's charge againft the interpreters ; all his 
predeceflbrs in tranflation underftand their author rightly, and all 
the editors that I have feen t and, in faft, our pcet only gives a moft 
unfortunate proof, how little he knew of the Latin language, fo to 
blunder in his conception of the paflage in queftion 2 " Quoniam 
<c nufquam, or nullibi, exiftimo aded indigere certamine Achivoa:'* 
that is, " quantopere nunc indigent in hoc loco." 

Ver. 399.] Here he had his eye on Dacier's verfion: •• Par 
*' tout vous trouverez de lagloire et dupfrif." 

Ver, 400. Not in the center, &c] There is in this anfwer of 
Idomeneus a fmall circumftance which is overlooked by the commen- 
tators, but in which the whole fpirit and reafon of what is faid by 
him confifts. He fays he is in no fear for the center, fince it it 
defended by Teucer and Ajax 5 Teucer being not only mod famoua 
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Each god-like Ajax make$ that poft his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deftrudtion there : 
SkilPd or with (hafts to gall the diftant field, 
Or bear clofe battle on the founding fhield. 405 
Thefe can the rage of haughty Hettor tame: 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame; 



for the ufe of the bow, bat likewife excellent It r*3fy vrp&y, in a 
clofe ftanding fight : and as for Ajax, though not fo fwift of foot 
as Achilles, yet he was equal to him I r * urosWfy, in the hmtfiedfaft 
manner of fighting ; hereby intimating that he was fee u re for the 
•center, becaufe that poft was defended by two perfons both accom- 
plilhed in that part of war, which was moftneceflary for the fervice 
they were then engaged in ; the two expreffions before mentioned 
peculiarly fignifying a firm and fteady way of fighting, moil ufeful 
in maintaining a poft P. 

The tranflation of this paflage is of very ambiguous conftru&ion. 
To avoid this, I would thus correct and punctuate : 
Not in the centre, Idomen replied ; 
Our ableft chieftains there the battle guide. 

Ver. 402.] Thefe four verfes are finely dilated from two of his 
original, which run literally thus : 

Each Ajax, Teucer too, of bowmen beft 
In Greece, and good in ftationary fight. 

" Ver« 406.] Here, on the other hand, our tranflator is too 
concife, and curtails the beauties of his author* Thus ? 

Thefe dare, though vaft his power and fell his rage, 
His utmoft ftrength and fiercer! fire engage : 
Thefe, though his warlike foul no labours tire, 
To rout were arduous, and our navy fire: 
Unlefs Jove (hake his thunder-darting hands, 
And fcatter through the fleet his heavenly brands : 

this laft expreffion is Chapman's, and is judicioufly adopted by 
Ogilby, Hobbes, and Cowper, as accurately reprefentative of his 
original. 
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'Till Jove himfelf defcends, his bolts to died, 
And hurl the blazing ruin at our head. 
Great muft he be, of more than human birth, 41* 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks cancrufh,norfteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on th'enfanguin'd ground/ 
In ftanding fight he mates Achilles' force, 
Excell'd alone in fvviftnefs in the courfe. 415 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 
And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He faid> and Merion to th* appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 
Soon as the foe the fhining chiefs beheld 41* 
Jtufh like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 



Ver. 41 2.] More exactly, 

Him nor huge rocks can crufh — * 

Ver. 415.] There is a want of neatnefi, I think, in this jsege* 
tition of the prepojitiott here. Thus ? 

Alone inferioor to- his iwifter oourfe* 

\tf. 41 fcv] Thar is ftitf : I would propofe the following varia- 
tion >th Hofebes' thpna : 

Then to the left feek we th* embattled field, 
And inftaa* glory gaia, or glory yield. 

Ver. 420.] The rhymes of both thefe couplets are jtiftly cen- 
furable. I would propofe the following amendments, which have 
in view alfo additional fidelity : 

Soon as the chiefs in radiant armour bright, 
Like a fierce flame, come rafting to the fight. 
The foe obfervant potir tft' emfcatthed 1 tide: 
The combat thickens by the navy-fide. 
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Their force embody *d f in a tide they pour'j 
The rifing combat founds along the (hore. 
As warring winds, in Sinus* fultry reign, 424 
From different quarters fweep the fandy plain; 
Qa ev'yy fide the dufty whirlwinds rife, 
AM the dry fields are lifted to the Ikies: 
Thus by defpair, hope, rage,, together driv'n, 
Met the black holts, and meeting dwken'd 
heav'©. 



I much doubt, however, if Ogilby be not the only perfon* who has 
rightly conceived his original ; nay, I am perfoaded, that the paflage 
cap properly admit 90 otter in^pfetption : a& the Grecian army 9 
the laft preceding fnbftantrve % to which the relative at the head of 
this fentence muft refer. Tthm thtft tb* tranflator, in but humble 
BQ#ry: 

Thfa (aid* Merionss, lifce the jjod qf war, 

Unto the place appointed, did repair; 

And with him up ldomeneus came, 

like a wing'd temped or devouring flame : 

Whaft jojrfiift pre£nj& did tW* fmitcfc excite^ 

And »wr grow* face mo*e dftfp$ra*cly t;hcy figfc 

Ver. 426.] Our poet has profited by Chapman's verfion : 

Then, as front hollow battling wind** engendered ftormes«r^, 
When duft doth chiefly clog the waies, which up into the Jk its 
The wanton* tempeft ravilheth »■, 

Ver. 428.] Bomt 6ys only, 

Thus met the hoffe conSJ^ing 1 eager aS 
Tfc deal deftruclion with tfc paiaflxt fltel ; 

fo that our poet has palpably imitated Dacier's tranflation : i€ D$ 
u meme Vefperance y la crainte, la rage, et le defefrmr voient rajfembli- 
" dans un feul efpace tous fes fiers combatrans acharnes les uns 
" cpntis kt autjaw.'' 
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All dreadful glared the iron face of war, 430 
Briftled with upright fpears, that flafh'dafar; 
Dire was the gleam, of breaft-plates, helms and 

fhields, 
And polifVd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields * 
Tremendous fcene! that gen 'ralhorrour gave, 
But touch'd with joy the bofoms of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great fons in fierce contention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 
The fire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 
To crown with glory Peleus' god-like fon f 
Wiird not deftrudtion to the Grecian pow , rs,44o 
But fpar'd a while the deftin'd Trojan tow'rs : 



Ver. 430.] Milton has a fine paflage of this kind in Par. Reg, 
iii. 326. which might prefent itfelf to our poet's memory: 
The field all iron caft a gleaming brown; 
Nor wanted clouds of foot. 

Ver. 432.] Ogilby is more accurate, and with proper caftiga. 
tion not inferiour, I think, in majefty to our poet, if one word only 
be borrowed from him : 

The fluffing gleams of breaft-plates , helms, and (hields 
Daunt the dazed eje-Jjght 9 and emblaze the fields : 
in humble imitation of a mafterly ftroke in Horace : 
Jam/0/^ararmorum fugaces 

Terret equos equitumque <vu/fus. 

Ver. 434.] The fentiment of Homer is evaporated in thit 
tranflation, whatever merit it may juftly claim, independently con- 
fidered. Thus? 

Who, at this fcene of woe, could plcafurc feel 
Unmix'd with fadnefs, but a heart of ileel ? 

Ver. 440.J The reafoning of his original it obfcuitd and per- 



I 
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While Neptune rifing from his a2ure main, 
Warr'donthe king of heav'n withfterndifdain 
Ahd breath M revenge ^and fir'd theGrecian train 
Gods of one fource, of one ethereal race> 445 
Alike divine, and heav'n their native place* 
But Jove the greater; firft-born of th6 ikies, 
And more than men, or Gods, fupremely wife. 
For this, of Jove's fuperiour might afraid, 
Neptune inhuman form conceal'd his aid. 450 
Thefe pow'rs infold the Greek and Trojan train 
In War and Difcord's adamantine chain, 



verted by this tranflation. The following corredion will difcover 

the tenour of Homer's argument on this occafion : 
Concedes a while the <vi8ory to ( Troy % 
Tet would not there the Graecian powers deftroy* 

Ver. 451.] It will be neceffary, for the better underftanding 
the condud of Homer in every battle he defcribes, to refled on the 
particular kind of fight, and the circumftances that diftinguifh each* 
Tn this view therefore we ought to remember through this whole 
book, that the battle defcribed in it, is a fixed clofe fight, wherein 
the armies engage in a grofs compad body, without any fkirmifhes 
or feats of adivity fo often mentioned in the foregoing engage- 
ments. We fee at the beginning of it the Grecians form a Phalanx* 
ver. 177, which continues unbroken at the very end, ver. 1006. 
The chief weapon made ufe of is a /pear, being moft proper for 
this manner of combat ; nor do we fee any other ufe of a chariot, 
but to carry off the dead or wounded (as in the inftarice of Harpalion 
and Deiphobus.) From hence we may obferve with what judg- 
ment and propriety Homer introduces Idomeneos as the chief in 
adion on this occafion : for this hero being declined from his prime, 
and fomewhat ftiff with years, was only fit for this kind of engage-, 
ment, as Homer exprefcly fays in the 512th vcrfe of the prcfent 
t>ook, 

vol, iv. .E 
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Indiflblubly ftrong; the fatal tye 
Is ftretch'd on both, and clofe-compelPd they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey f 
The bold Idomeneus controlls the day. 456 

Firft by his hand Othryoneus was flain, 
SwelTd with falfe hopes , with mad ambition vain ! 



T# pet kocI fy r*J{ri fi/W itfjuvttv yqAfiff hfM/Of. 

See the tranflation, ver. 648, &c. P. 

Ver. 452. In War and Dif cord's adamantine chain J] This Ihort 
but comprehenfive allegory, is very proper to give us an idea of 
the prefent condition of the two contending armies, who being 
powerfully fuftained by the afliftance of fuperior Deities, join and 
jnix together in a clofe and bloody engagement, without any 
remarkable advantage on either fide. To image to us this ftate 
of things, the poet reprefents Jupiter and Neptune holding the two 
armies clofe bound by a mighty chain, which he calls the knot of 
contention and war, and of which the two Gods draw the extre- 
mities, whereby the enclofed armies are compelled together, with- 
out any poffibility on either fide to feparate or conquer. There is 
pot perhaps in Homer any image at once foexatt and bold. Madam 
Dacier acknowledges, that defpairing to make this paflage (nine in 
her language, (he purpofely omitted it in her tranflation : but from 
what (he fays in her annotations, it feems that (he did not rightly 
apprehend the propriety and beauty of it. Hobbes too was not 
▼ery fenfible of it, when he tranflated it fo oddly : 

And thus the faw from brother unto brother 

Of cruel war was drawn alternately, 

And many flain on one fide and the other. P. 

Ver. 454.] At firft : — " and heaps on heaps they die." 
Ver. 455.] A modification of Ogilby, whom our poet feems to 
have consulted here, will reprefent the original with more truth : 

Then leapt in Idomen, with years half grey : 

Impel! 'd his Greeks, and chang'd the doubtful day. 
Ver. 458.] A fupplemental line by the translator, but altogether 
pertinent, and ia uuifon with the fpirit of the paflage. 
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Caird by the voice of war to martial fame, 
From high Cabefus* diftant walls he came; 46a 
Caffandra's love he fought, with boaftsof pow'r, 
And promis'd conqueft was the proffered dow'r. 
The king confented, by his vaunts abus'd; 
The king confented, but the Fates refusM. 
Proud of himfelf , and of th* imagin'd bride, 465 
The field he meafur'd with a larger ftride. 
Him, as he ftalk'd, the Cretan jav'lin found; 
Vain was his breaft-plate to repel the wound : 
His dream of glory loft, he plung'd to hell: 
His arms refounded as the boafter fell. 47© 



Ver. 461.] He probably caft an eye on Ogilby : 
The fair Caflandra offer'd without dower 
To wed, and promts' d with a mighty power — , ' 
Our poet's verfion is very elegant and ingenious, but too concife for 
bis original, which the following attempt more accurately reprefents : 
Caffandra, Priam's faireft daughter, woo'd 
The youth, nor dower propos'd, but mighty feats 
In ftead, to drive reluctant Greece from Troy, 

Ver. 463.] Here again our moft ingenious tranflator is unr 
commonly luxuriant, and gives die full rein to his invention ; 
thefe two couplets correfponding to two lines of his. author, to this 
effea : 

Old Priam grants his fuit : the boaftful youth, 
Prefuming in that promife, boldly fought. 

Ver, 469.] More exactly thus : 

Full in. his groin the forceful weapon lies ; 
Rattling he falls ; the boaftful vi&or cries. 

Ver. 470.] In the firft edition there is this variation : 

The plaint refounded as the boafter fell. 
12 
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The great Idomeneus beftrides the dead; 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promife fpedl 



V er. 47 1 . The great Idomeneus beftrides the dead: 
And thus (be cries) — ] 
It feems (fays Euftathius on this place) that the Iliad being aa 
heroick poem, is of too ferious a nature to admit of raillery : yet 
Homer has found the fee ret of joining two things that are in a 
manner incompatible. For this piece of raillery is fo far from raid- 
ing laughter, that it becomes a hero, and is capable to enfiame the 
courage of all who hear it. It alfo elevates the character of Ido- 
meneus, who notwithftanding he is in the midft of Imminent 
dangers, preferves his ufual gaiety of temper, which is the greatcft 
evidence of an uncommon courage. 

I confefs I am of an opinon very different from this of Euftathius, 
which is alfo adopted by M. Dacier. So fevere and bloody an irony 
to a dying perfon is a fault in morals, if not in poetry itfelf. It 
lhould not have place at aU, or if it (hould, is ill placed here. Ido- 
meneus is xeprefented a brave man, nay a man of a companionate 
nature, in the circumftance he was introduced in, of affifting a 
wounded foklier. What provocation could fuch an one have, to 
infult fo barbaroufly an unfortunate prince, being neither his rival 
nor particular enemy ? True courage is infeparable from humanity, 
and all generous warriours regret the very victories they gain, when 
they reflect what a price of blood they coft. I know it may be 
anfwered, that thefe were not the manners of Homer's time ; a fpirit 
of violence and devaluation then reigned, even among thechofea 
people of God, as may be feen from the actions of Jofhua, &c. 
However, if one would forgive the cruelty, one cannot forgive the 
gaiety on fuch an occafion. Thefe inhuman jefts the poet was fo 
far from being obliged to make, that he was on the contrary forced 
to break the general ferious air of his poem to introduce them. 
Would it not raife a fufpicion, that (whatever we fee of bis fupe- 
riour genius in other refpecls) his own views of morality were not 
elevated above the barbarity of his age f I think indeed the thing 
by far the molt (hocking in this author, is that fpirit of cruelty 
which appears too manifeftly in the Iliad. 

Virgil was top judicious to imitate Homer in thefe licences, and 
is much more referved in his farcafms and infults. There are not 
above four or five in the whole iEneii, That pf Pyrrhus to Priam 
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Such is the help thy arms to Ilion bring, 
And fuch the ebntraft of the Phrygian king! 



in the fecohd book, though barbarous in itfelf, may be accounted 
for as intended to raife a character of horrour, and to render the 
action of Pyrrhus odious ; whereas Homer ftains his moft favourite 
characters with thefe barbarities. That of Afcanius over Numanus 
in the ninth, was a fair opportunity where Virgil might have 
indulged the humour of a cruel raillery, and have been excufed by 
the youth and gaiety of the fpeaker ; yet it is no more than a very 
moderate anfwer to the infolences with which he had juft been pro- 
voked by his enemy, only retorting two of his own words upon him. 

« — - 1, verbis virturem illiide fuperbis. 

•' Bis capti Phages haec Rutulis refponfa remittunt." 

He never fuffers his iEneas to fall into this practice, but while he is 
on fire with indignation after the death of his friend Pallas : that 
fhort one to Mezentius is the lead that could be faid to fuch a 
tyrant : 

«* — — Ubi nunc Mezentius acer, Sc ilia 

" EfFera vis animi ?" 
The worft-natur'd one I remember (which yet is more excufeablc 
than Homer's) is that of Turnus to Eumedes in the twelfth book* 

" En, agros, & quam bello, Trojane, petifti, 

" Hefperiam metire jacens ; haec praemia, qui me 

" Ferro aufi tentare, ferunt : fie maenia condunt." P. 

Scarcely one veftige of his author can be difcovered here, which 
the following attempt will fufficieqA evince from its fidelity to the 
original : 

Othryoneus ! to thee of all mankind 
My praife is due, if, for his promis'd child, 
Thou to king Priam make th' engagement good : 
Which anfwer to the two diftichs of our tranflator. What immedi- 
ately fucceeds, is executed with inimitable ingenuity. 

Ver. 474. And fuch the contraB of the Phrygian king, Sec J] It 
was but natural to raife a queftion, on occafion of thefe and other 
paflages in Homer, how it comes to pafs that the heroes of different 
nations are fo well acquainted with the ftories and circumftances of 

*3 
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Our offers now, illuftrious prince! receive; 475 
For fuch an aid what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 
And count Atrides* faireft daughter thine. 
Meantime, on farther methods to advife; 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies I 480 
There hear what Greece has on her part to fay. 
He fpoke, and dragged the gory corfe away. 

This Afius view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain ; 
(His crouded courfers, to his fquire confign'd, 
Impatient panted on his neck behind) 486 



each other ? Euftathius's folution is no ill one, that the warriours on 
both fides might learn the (lory of their enemies from the captives 
they took, during the courfe of fo long a war. P. 

Ver. 477.] I fuppofe Ogilby might fugged thefe rhymes, 
which are not fufficiently true for an accurate poet : 
Let us upon the fame condition joyn. 
And Agamemnon's daughter fhall be thine. 

Ver. 479.] Chapman is eA& and pointed : 

— — Come therefore, follow me, 

That in our ihips we may conclude, this royall match with 
thee. 

But our poet undoubtedly profited again from Ogilby : 
But come along, where farther we'll advife : 
The Grecians will not prove thy worft allies. 

Ver. 485.] In the firft edition it is, 
His valued courfers : 

which is better than the prefent ambiguous word, fufficiently repre- 
ented as it is by the verfe that follows. 
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To vengeance rifing with a fudden Spring, 
He hopM the conqueft of the Cretan king. 
The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 
Full on his throat difchargM the forceful fpear, 
Beneath the chin the point was feen to glide, 491 
And glittered, extant at the farther fide. 
As when the mountain-oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine, fit maft for fome great admiral, 
Groans to the oft-heay'd ax, with many a wound, 
Then fpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground : 496 
So funk proud Afius in that dreadful day, 
And ftretch'd before his much-lov'd courferslay. 

ssBsammsamsm 

Ver. 487.] This line is interpolated by the tranflator. 

Ver. 493.] This Jtmile runs literally thus in Homer; whereby 
the luxuriance of his tranflator may be difcovered : 
He fell, as falls fome oak, or fome tall pine, 
Or poplar ; which for fhip-wood artifts hew 
With axes newly-fharpened, on the hills. 

Ver. 494..] An imitation of a well known paflage in the Para- 
dife Loft, book i. 292: ^ 

His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, lb be the maft 
Of fome great ammira/, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with : 

The rudiments of which comparifon our great bard might glean 

from Cowley, David iii. 393 : 

His fpear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which nature meant fome tall (hip's maft mould be. 

I fince obferve this imitation to be pointed out by Dr. Johnfon. 

Ver. 495.] Dacier, in the fame ftrain of exaggeration t 
*' Comme un haut chene — tombe avec un grand bruit." 

*4 
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He grinds the duft diftain'd with ftreaming gore, 
And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the fhore. 
Depriv'd of motion, ftiff with ftupid fear, 501 
Stands all aghaft his trembling charioteer, 
Nor fhuns the foe> nor turns the fteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unrefifting prey: 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 505 
The, {lately car, and labours out his breath. 
Thus A fiiis' fteeds (their mighty mafter gone) 
Remain the prize of Neftor's youthful fon. 

Stabb'd at the fight, Dei'phobus drew nigh, 509 
And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 
The Cretan faw; and {looping, caus'd to glance 
From his flope (hield the difappointed lance. 



Ver. 499.] This couplet is fpun from three words of his 
author, grafping the bloody duft. In the fame manner Ogilby has* 

Biting in death's convulfions the ground : 
But Hobbes very properly, 

Grafping with both his hands thebloudy duft. 
Ver. 505.] This i, borrowed from Chapman : 

■ and downe, his fad corfe fell beneath 

The richly -buildcd chariot, there labouring out hit breath. 
And I fhall quo r e Ogilby to (hew the deviations and omiffions of 
our tranllator : nor is his verfipn defpicable here : 

Him with a fpear Antilochus aHail'd ; 

Although of fteel, his breaft-plate nought avail'd ; 

The point a paffage through his bowels found : 

He from his chariot tumbled on the ground; 

Whilft Neftor's fon his beauteous fteeds did get, 

And from the Trojans drove them to the fleet. 
Ver. 511. The Cretan /aw; andftoofingy &c] Nothing could 
paint in a more lively manner this whole action, and every circura- 
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Beneath the fpaciaus targe, (a blazing round, 
Thick with bull-hides and brazen orbits bound, 
On hisrais'd arm by two ftrong braces ftay'd^^ 
He lay collected in defenfive ihade. 
O'er his fafe head the jav'lin idly fung, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ey'n then, the fpear the vig'rous arm confeft, 
And pierc'd, obliquely, kiflg Hypfenor'sbreaffyio 
Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 
The chief, his people's guardian now no more ! 

Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented Afius lies : 



fiance of it, than the following lines. There is the pofture of Ido- 
meneus upon feeing the lance fly towards him ; the lilting thefhiekl 
obliquely to turn it afide ; the arm discovered in that pofition ; the 
form, compofition, materials, and ornaments of the (hield diftin&ly 
fpecified ; the flight of the dart over it ; the found of it firft as it 
flew, then as it fell ; and the decay of that found on the edge of 
the buckler, which being thinner.than the other parts, rather tink- 
led than rung, efpecially when the firft force of the ftroke was fpent 
on the orb ot it. All this in the cornpafs of fo few lines, in which 
every word is an image, is fomething more beautifully particular, 
than I remember to have met with in any poet. P. 

Ver. 519.] Ogilby is faithful, and, with fome correftionr, 
good ; but far inferior with every aid to the fupremc elegance of 
Pope: 

Yet not in vain the well-aim'd javelin flew 
From his ftrong hand, but ^W'Hypfenor flew, 
Deep in his liveryforV. He/a/A, he dies : 
When loudly, thus th' infulting victor cries. 

Ver. 523.] There is a fufficient refemblance, though gene- 
ral, to Chapman's verfion to fix a charge of imitation on our poet : 
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For thee, tho* hell's black portals (land difplay'd, 
This mate fhall joy thy melancholy fhade. 526 

Heart-piercing anguifh, at the haughty boaft, 
Touched ev'ry Greek, but Neftor's fon the moft. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler fhields his flaughter'd 
friend ; 530 

Till fad Meciftheus and Alaftor bore 
His honour'd body to the tented fhore. 

Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws 5 
Refolv'd to perifh in his country's caufe, 
Or find fome foe, whom heav'n and he fhall doom 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 536 
He fees Alcathous in the front afpire : 
Great JEfyetes was the hero's fire; 

Now Ajim ties not unrevenged, nor doth his fpirit want 
The joy I wifh it ; though it be, now ent'ring the ftrong gate 
Of mightie Pluto : fincc this hand hath fent him down a mate. 
Ver. 527.] An exquifite couplet with the rhymes of Ogilby : 
The Greeks were vext to hear this Trojan boaft ; 
Antilochus ftorm'd, whom it concerned moft. 
A fine fpecimen of moft arduous tranfmutation, dung to gold! 
but our author, like Virgil, knew how to employ the moft inglorious 
writers to his own advantage. Virgil and Pope are two of the 
fined poets, and the moft indifcriminate univerfal imitators of their 
predeceflbrs, in the univerfe. 

Ver. 531.] More fully to his author, thus : 
Till, deeply groaning , to the tented fhore 
His cor/e Meciftheus and Alaftor bore. 
Ver. 537.] The defcription in the next eight verfes is turned 
from the original with inimitable addrefs, and is, in my opinion, 
incomparably beautiful. 
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His fpoufe Hippodame, divinely fair, 
Anchifes' eldeft hope, and darling care; 540 
Who charm'd her parent's and her hufband'sheart, 
With beauty, fenfe, andev'ry work of art: 
He once, of Ilion's youth, the loveliefl boy , 
The faireft (he, of all the fair of Troy. 
By Neptune now the haplefs hero dies, $45 
Who covers with a cloud thofe beauteous eyes, 
And fetters every limb : yet bent to meet 
His fate he ftands ; nor fhuns the lance of Crete. 
Fixt as fome column, or deep-rooted oak, 
(While the winds fleep) his breaft receiv'dthe 
ftroke. 550 



Vcr. 541.] Thus Ogilby : 

■ ■ nvho nvone her parents* hearts 

With beauty, wit, and fkill in curious arts. 

Ver. 543. He once of I lion 9 s youth, the hrveliefl boy J] Some ma- 
nufcripts, after thefe words, «jf«s-@- hi Tpwif t&piy, infert the three 
following verfes : 

I7p 'Avtawpufce* TfctQifJUi* x) UcttQw vlttq 
"Euq iQ >jo/)F uksv, e^sAAf & xtr^or §ttB(^ ; 

which I have not tranflated, as not thinking them genuine. Mr. 
Barnes is of the fame opinion. P. 

Ver. 545.] More clearly and accurately thus : 

By Neptune's aid the haplefs hero dies : 
The god with darknefs dims thofe radiant eyes ; 
And binds thofe beauteous limbs : conftrairid to meet 
His fate, he Hands, and waits the lacce of Crete. 

Ver. 549.] Thus Ogilby: 
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Before the pond'rous ftroke his corfelet yields, 
Long us'd to ward the death in fighting fields. 
The riven armour fends a jarring found : 
His lab 'ring heart heaves with fo ftrong a bound 
The long lance fhakes ,and vibrates in the wound 
Faft-flowing from its fource, as prone he lay, 556 
Life's purple tide impetuous gufh'd away. 

Then Idomen, infulting o'er the flain: 
Behold, Dei'phobus! nor vaunt in vain. 



15. 

1 



But like a pillar, or a Handing oak, 
Juft en bis bofome he received the ftroke. 

Ver. 554. His lab' ring heart heaves with fo ftrong a bound, 
The long lance fiakes , and vibrates in the ivonnd.] 
We cannot read Homer without obferving a wonderful variety in 
the wounds and manner of dying. Some of thefe wounds are painted 
with very lingular circumftances, and thofe of uncommon art and 
beauty. This paffage is a mailer-piece in that way ; Alcathotu is 
pierced into the heart, which throbs with fo ftrong a pulfe, that the 
motion is communicated even to the diftant end of the fpear, which 
is vibrated thereby. This circumftance might appear too bold, and 
the effect beyond nature, were we not informed by the moft fldlful 
anatomifts of the wonderful force of this mufcle, which fome of 
them computed to be equal to the weight of fevcral thoufand pounds. 
Lower de corde, Borellus, & alii. P. 

Ogilby rifes here, I think, much above mediocrity : 
Fix'd in the feat of life, the cruel dart 
Shook with the palpitations of his heart. 

Ver. 557.] This couplet is wrought from the following mate* 
rials of his original : 

There Mars repreft the fury of the fpear. 
Dacier might fet the tranflator's fancy in motion : " Jufqu'si ce que 
•« rhomicitie fcreut epuife toutes fes forces avec fon fang." 

Ver. 559.] Better, I think, 

Behold, Deiphobus ! thy vaunt ho*w vain. 
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See ! on one Greek three Trojan ghofts attend, j6# 
This, my third vi&im, to the fhades I fend. 
Approaching now, thy boafted might approve 
And try the prowefs of the feed of Jove. 
From Jove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian of his country came : $6$ 
Deucalion, blamelefs prince ! was Minos' heirs 
His firft-born I, the third from Jupiter: 
O'er fpacious Crete, and her bold fons I reign, 
And thence my fhips tranfport me thro* the main : 
Lord of a hoft, o'er all my hoft I fhine, 57* 

A fcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 

The Trojan heard; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with vent'rous arms^ the king of Crete; 
Or feek auxiliar force : at length decreed 
To call fome hero to partake the deed, 575 

Forthwith iEneas rifes to his thought : 
For him, in Troy's remoteft lines he fought j 
Where he, incens'U at partial Priam, ftands, 
And fees fuperior polls in meaner hands. 
msesBssga&gsgm 

Vcr. 570] This verfe is a redundancy of the translator. 

Ver. 578. Jncens'd at partial Priam, &c] Homer here giro 
the reafon why JEneas did not fight in the foremoft ranks. It was 
againft his inclination that he ferved Priam, aad he was rather 
engaged by honour and reputation to affift his country, than by any 
difpofition to aid that prince. This paflage is purely historical, 
and the ancients have preferved to us a tradition which ferves to ex- 
plain it. They fay that iEnea.s became fufpetted by Priam, on 
account of an oracle which prophefied he (hould io procefs of time 
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To him, ambitious of fo great an aid, 580 

The bold Deiphobus approach 'd, and faid: 

Now, Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If e'er thy bofom felt fair Honour's charms. 



rule over the Trojans. The king therefore (hewed him no great 
degree of efteem or confiderarion, with defign todifcredit, and 
render him defpicable to the people. Euftathius. This envy of 
Priam, and this report of the oracle, are mentioned by Achilles to 
jEneas in the twentieth book, ver. 179: 

i a-i y% S-v/aW ifjuol fjtnt%krxorltu ktmyii t 

TlfMif TM XlflXfAOV ; UTU{ hku •/*' «£*'*f/£)f$, 
Ovtoi TVntKcL yt Ilpwe/t//®- yfjMf if %t*l S'ifo-fi. 
E«V* yufcl zr*i$i$. 

(See ver. 216, &c. of the tranflation.) And Neptune in the fame 

book, ver. 306 : 

HJ4 yog IlftotfAov ytvin* i%8y{* K^it*»>. 

In the tranflation, ver. 355, &c. 

• I (hall conclude this note with the character of ./Eneas, as it it 
drawn by Philoftratus, wherein he makes mention of the fame tra- 
dition. " iEneas (fays this author) was inferior to Heftor in 
•' battle only, in all elfe equal, and in prudence fuperior. He was 
" likewife Ikilful in whatever related to the gods, and confeious of 
" what deitiny had referved for him after the taking of Troy. In- 
*' capable of fear, never difcompofed, and particularly poflefling 
" himfelf in the article of danger. Hedlor is reported to have been 
•* called the hand, and iEneas the head of the Trojans; and the latter 
•« more advantaged their affairs by his caution, than the former by 
•* his fury. Thefe two heroes were much of the fame age, and the 
*• fame ftature : the air of iEneas had fomething in it lefs bold and 
*« forward, but at the fame time more fixed and conftant." Phi- 
loftrat. Heroic. P. 

Ver. 580.] The purport of this verfe is not in Homer, but was 
fuggefted to our tranflator by the fubfequent glories of iEneas, 
in the hands of another prince in poetry, 

Ver, 582.] A correction of Ogilby, who is clofe to his author. 
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Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! $84 
Come, and the warrior's lovM remains defend. 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train 'd, 
One table fed you , and one roof contain *d . 
This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe; 
Hafte, and revenge it on th* infulting foe. 

i^Eneas heard, and for a fpace refign'd 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind ; 
Then rifing in his rage, he burns to fight: 
The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 
As the fell boar on fome rough mountain's head, 
Arm'd with wild terrours, and to flaughter bred, 
When the loud rufticks rife, and fhout from far, 596 
Attends the tumult, and expecfls the war; 



wilMhew our obligations to the fine invention and delicate feeling 
of our tranflator in the execution of this fpeech : 

Great prince andfenator! thy kinfman aid. 

If aught of tendemefs thy breaji pervade ; 

To fave thy lov'd Alcathous, follow me: 

He, who fo kindly fed 2Xi& fondled thee, 

A belplefs child % lies bleeding on the plain, 

By (tern Idomeneus' javelin {lain. 

.Ver. 587.] Nothing in poetry cari be more delicious than good 
terfes of this conftrudtion ; and the mod incurious reader rauft 
recoiled* a great variety of this kind in our author's writings, of 
exquifite felicity. Let the firft, that recurs to memory, fuffice for 
an example on this occafion, from the Effay on Man, iii. 153. where 
the whole paflage is infpi ration itfelf : 

The fame his table, and the fame his bed : 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 
Ver. 593.] His original would prefcribe, 

The Greek, no timorous boy / collefis bit might. . 



\ 
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O'er his bent back the briftly horrours rife, 
Fires ftream in light'ning fromhis fanguine eyes, 
His foaming tufks both dogs and men engage, 600 
But moft his hunters roufe his mighty rage : 
So flood Idomeneus, his jav'lin fhook, 
And met the Trojan with a lowering look. 
Antilochus, Dei'pyrus were near, 
The youthful offspring of the God of war, 6of 
Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown *d : 
To thefe the warriour fent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite; 
Lo, great jfEneas rufhes to the fight : 6oy 

Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold ; 
He frefh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elfe fhould this hand, this hour, decide the ftrife. 
The great difpute, of glory, or of life. 



Ver. 599.] Chapman has, 

« ■ 1 fcts fire on his red eyes. 

Ver. 601.] This exception, not warranted by his author, throws 
a coldnefs, I think, on the fire and energy of the paflage. It might 
poffibly be fuggefted by an expreflion in Dacier : " Et fe prepare 
a ecarter les plus hardis" More accurately thus 

He whets his tuflss, ftands eager to engage 
Of dogs and hunters the united rage. 

But he feems to have turned an eye on Ogilby : 

His eyes dart fire, his foamy tujks he whets, 
Then fiercely both on hounds and hunt (men fcts. 

Ver. 610.] The former claufe of this verfc is not in Homer. 
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He fpoke, and all as with one foul obey'd; 
Their lifted bucklers call a dreadful fhade 615 
Around the chief. JEnezs too demands 
TV aflifting forces of his native bands : 
Paris, Deiphobus,. Agenor join; 
(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) 
In order follow all th* embody *d train; 62* 
Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 
Before his fleecy care, eredt and bold, 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 
With joy the fwain furveys them, as he leads 
To the cool fountains, thro* the well-knowa 
meads, 62 j 



Ver. 62 1 • Like Ida's flocks, &c] Homer, whether he treats of 
the cuftoms of men or beafts, is always a faithful interpreter of 
nature. When fheep leave the pafture and drink freely, it is a cer- 
tain fign, that they have found good pafturage, and that they are all 
found; it is therefore upon this account, that Homer fays the (hep- 
herd rejoices. Homer, we find, well underftood what Ariftotle 
many ages after him remarked, viz. that fheep grow fat by drinking* 
This therefore is the reafon, why fhepherds are accuftomed to give 
their flocks a certain quantity of fait every five days in the fummer, 
that they may by this means drink the more freely. Euftathius. P, 

Thefe jfav pleafing verfes are conftrucled from lefs than two of 
his original, whofe literal meaning the coarfe and ludicrous verfion 
of Chapman will fufficiently exhibit : 

1 . ■ as after bellwethers 

The whole flocks follow to their drinke; which fight the fhep- 
herdcheres. . 
yojl. iv. F 
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So joys /Eneas, as his native band, 
Moves on in rank, and ftretches o'er the land a 
Round dead Alcathous now the battle rofe* 
On ev'ry fide the fteely circle grows ; 
Now batter'd breaft-plates and hack'd helmets 
ring, 63* 

And o'er their heads unheeded javelins ling. 
Above the reft, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 
There great Idomeneus, /Eneas here. 
Like Gods of war, difpenfing fate, they flood, 
And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual 
blood. 6j$ 

^The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air, 
The Cretan faw, and fhun'd the brazen fpear : 



Ver. 626.] This diftich is, in my opinion, at infipk) at it is 

inaccurate. Accept a verbal tranflation : 

Thus in his bofom joy'd Eneas' mind, 

On viewing fuch a croud of followers round* 

or a fupplement to Ogilby : 

Such chearing joys iEneas bread invade, 
To fee fuch followers thronging to his aid* 

Ver. 628.] Or thus, in terms fomewhat more cxpreffivc of his 
author: 

Round dead Alcathous now the warriors clofe; 
. Projecting lances rife in fpiry rows : 
Their hollow breaft-plates hideous rang, and loud, 
With javelins brandifh'd mutual through the croud, 

Ver. 6$ 5. ] Chapman is not unlike : 
But two of them, pad all the reft, had ftrong defirc to {h$& 
The blood of either. 
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Sent from an arm fo ftrong, the miflive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and qui ver'd where it flood. 
But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ftroke, 640 
The forceful fpear his hollow corfelet broke, 
It rippM his belly with a ghaftly wound, 
And rolPd the fmoking entrails to the ground. 
Stretch *d on the plain, he fobs away his breath, 
And furious, grafps the bloody duft in death. 645 
The viftor from his breaft the weapon tears; 
His fpoils he could not, for thefhow'r of fpears. 
Tho* now unfit an adtive war to wage, 
Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ftiff with cold age, 



Vcr. 638*] Thus, more faithfully : 

Launch' d from hisfiurdy arm, the frnft rate wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it flood. 

Ver. 642.] This is contrary to his author. Thus? 

It gor'd his belly with a ghaftly wound ; 

He fell; and, dying, grafpt the bloody ground : 

and the next couplet may now be fpared, as an abfolute fuperfluity, 
without the lead treachery to his original. Dacier mifled our poet 
on this occafion, whofe verfion he has fcrupuloufly followed : " Qui 
« — lui fit une fi large bleflure, que toutes fes entrailles fortirent 
• c dans le moment." 

Ver. 648.] Our poet is neither exadl to the expreffions of his 
author, nor perfectly faithful to his fenfe in this paflage. I would 
propofe the following adjuftraent, with the help of Ogilby : 
Nor could he now, through age enfeebling, run 
To fetch a brandifh'd lance, or lances fhun ; 
His ftifien'd limbs, unequal to the courfe, 
In (landing fight alone maintain their force. 
..Fa. 
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His liftlefs limbs unable for the courfe; 659 
In ftanding fight he yet maintains his force : 
'Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 
His tir'd, flow fteps, he drags from off the field. 

Dei'phobus beheld him as he paft, 
And, fir'd with hate, a parting javelin caft: 655 
The javelin err'd, but held its courfe along, 
And, pierc'd Afcalaphus, the brave and young: 
The fon of Mars fell gafping on the ground, 
And gnafh'd the duft all bloody with his wound. 

Nor knew the furious father of his fall , 660 
High-thron'd amidft the great Olympian hall r 



Ver. 65 j. And, fird with hate J] Homer docs not tell us the 
occafion of this hatred ; but fince his days, Simonides and Ibycus 
write, that Idomeneus and Dei'phobus were rivals, and both in 
love with Helen. This very well agrees with the ancient tradition 
which Euripides and Virgil have followed : for after the death of 
Paris, they tell us (he was efpoufed to Dei'phobus. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 656.] Our poet gives fcope to his invention here beyond 
the traces of his matter* This attempt is conformable to the 
original : 

This fpear err'd alfo, but the fon of Mars 

Smote in the moulder, bold Afcalaphus, 

With furious force : he, falling, grafpt the duft. 

Ver. 660.] A compound, authorifed by Milton, would bring 
this verfe to more refemblance of it's model : 

Nor knew the hud-voie'd father of his fall : 

for who does not remember that glowing paflage of the Penferofo ? 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To. ihsfulLvoic'd quire bclow# 
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On golden clouds th* immortal fynod fat ; 
Detained from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 

Now, where in duft the breathlefs hero lay, 
For flain Afcalaphus commenced the fray. 665 
Dei'phobus to feize his helmet flies, 
And from his temples rends the glittering prize; 
Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 
And on his loaded arm difcharg'd his fpear: 
He drops the weight, di fabled with the pain ; 670 
The hollow helmet rings againft the plain. 
Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 
From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 
The reeking javelin, and rejoin'd his friends. 
His wounded brother good Polites tends; 675 
Around his waift his pious arms he threw, 
And from the rage of combat gently drew : 



Ver. 670.] Literally thus : 

■ from his hand 

The tall helm tumbling founded on the ground : 
but Ogilby before our poet had rendered, 

From his numb'd fingers falls the glittering calk 
Upon the ground. 

Ver. 674.] Here alfo he feems to have gleaned a hint from 
Ogilby : 

Like a fierce vultur in he flies, and *warm 
Pluck'd out the javelin from his wounded arm. 

Ver. 677.] More conformably to his original, 
And from the din of combat gentlydrew : 

p 3 
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Him his fwift couriers, on his fplendid car 
Rapt from the lefPning thunder of the war; 679 
To Troy they drove him ,groaning from the fhore, 
And fprinkling, as he paft, the fands with gore. 
Meanwhile frefh (laughter bathes thefanguine 
ground, 
Heaps fall on heaps ,and heav'n and earth refound. 
Bold Aphareus by great JEnezs bled; 684 

As tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 
He pierc'd his throat ; the bending head, depjeft 
Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaft; 
His fhield re vers *d o'er the fall'n warriour lies; 
And everlafting flumber feals his eyes. 
Antilochus, as Thoon turn'd him round, 699 
Tranfpierc'd his back with a difhoneft wound 5 



bqt, as the word drew feems unfuitable to every thing but th« 
rhyme, I would alter the couplet thus : 

Around his waift his pious arms ht/pred^ 

And from the din of battle gently led. 

Ver. 678.] More accurately thus : 

Where his fwift couriers and his fplendid car 
Stood with their keeper in the rear of war. 

Ver. 682.] Homer fays literally, 

The reft fought on ; and ceafelefs clamour rofe ; 
but Ogilby : 

Whilft they fight on, and clamour fcales thefiies. 

Ver. 688.] Ogilby is more agreeable to his original than Pope; 
and, with a little chaftifement, feems unexceptionable : 

Down <with his Jinking head dropt helm and fhield* 
And Death his eyes in night eternal feaTd. 
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The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager javelin rends ; 
Supine he falls, and to his focial train 694 

Spreads his imploring arms, but fpreads in vain. 
TV exulting vi&or, leaping where he lay, 
From his broad ftxoulders tore the fpoils away; 
His time obferv'd; for closM by foes around, 
On all fides thick, the peals of arms refound. 
His fhield embofs M f the ringing ftorm fuftains , 70a 
But he impervious and untouch 'd remains. 
(Great Neptune's carepreferv'd from hoftile rage 
This youth, the joy of Neftor's glorious age) 
In arms intrepid, with the firft he fought, 
Fac'd ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger fought; 70$ 
His winged lance, refiftlefs as the wind, 
Obeys each motion of the matter's mind, 



Ver. 692.] Homer fays fimply the <veiu 9 but Chapman has, 
Let flie, and cut the holfaw vewe, that runs up to his necke. 

Ver, 697.] Our poet was not aware of the propriety of the 
Greek tenfe in this paflage, which only implies an attempt, and an 
unfinijhed ad ion. «« But Antilochus fprang upon him, and was 
" taking the armour from his (boulders, as he lookt about him*' 9 
Hobbes feeras to have been aware of this : 

And down he fell. Antilochus ftept in 

To ftrip him : 

nor did it efcape Dacier and Cowper, whom the reader may confult. 

Ver, 700.] This metaphor is not Homer's, but that of the 
French tranflator : " Dans un moment il eft environne de Troyens 
«• ^ui font pletrvoir fur lui ttne grile de dards." 

*4 
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Reftlefs it flies, impatient to be free, 
And meditates the diftant enemy. 
The fon of Afius, Adamas drew near, 710 

And ftruck his target with the brazen fpear, 
Fierce in his front : but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of th* eluded foe. 
In the broad buckler half the weapon flood; 
Splintered on earth flew half the broken wood. 
DifarmM, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 716 
But Merion's fpear o'ertook him as he flew, 
Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found, 
Where fharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 



id, ^ 

und. > 
1,720) 



Vcr. 708.] Ogilby is altogether accurate, and indeed fuperiour 
on this occafion, even in elegance, to our author : 

His time obferving when his launce to throw, 

Or hand to hand aflault fome daring foe. 
And I would- propofe the following fubftitution for the preceding 
couplet of our author, which is beautiful, but not expreflive of the 
Greek : 

Through the hot fight his fpear norefpite knew; 

But, quivering, with inceflant vigour flew, 

Ver. 712.] The former part of this vcrfe is redundant and 
fuperfluous. I would comprife another fentimcnt of his author, 
thus : 

The God denied his life : he wards the blow — . 

Vcr, 714.] Ogilby is accurately faithful: 

Like a burnt flake, half (tuck upon his (hield ; 
The other half lay broken in the field. 

Ver. 719.] Homer fays literally, 

Where Mars moft anguifh gives to wretched man : 
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Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 
While death's ftrong pangs diftend his lab'ring 

fide, 
His bulk enormous on the field difplays ; 
His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life 

decays. 

fo that our poet was indebted to Dacier's tranflation : " Ou let 
" blejfures font Its plus douloureu/es & les plus mortelles" 

Ver. 720. Bending he fell, and doubled to the Ground, 
Lay panting. ] The original is, 

The verfification reprefents the (hort broken pantings of the dying 
warriour, in the (hort fudden break at the fecond fyllable of the 
fecond line. And this beauty is, as it happens, precifely copied in 
the Englifh. It is not often that a tranflator can do this juftice to 
Homer, but he muft be content to imitate thefe graces and pro- 
prieties at more diftance, by endeavouring at fometbing parallel, 
though not the fame. P. 

Ver. 722.] All this is the fancy of our tranflator: Ogilby 
exhibits, and not contemptibly, the whole Jtmile, as it exifts in 
Homer: 

As when an ox ftrong (hepherds from a hill, 
With cordage ty'd, hale down againft his will : 

but Mr. Cowper alone has done juftice to his author, whofe elegant 
performance I (hall quote on this occafion : 

There enterfd deep the weapon : down he fell, 
And in the duft.Jay panting, as an ox 
Among the mountains pants, by peafants bound 
In twifted thongs, and dragg'd perforce along : 
So panted dying Adamas, but foon 
Ceaft ; for Meriones, approaching, pluckt 
The weapon forth ; and darknefs veil'd his eyes. 

I have taken the liberty of making an alteration in t<wo words, to 
banifh a grammatical impropriety. '& 
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The fpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 7*5 
And death's dim (hadows fwam before his view. 
Next brave Dei'pyrus in duft was laid : 
King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 
And fruote his temples, with an arm fo ftrong, 
The helm fell off, and rolPd amid the throng : 73a 
There, for fome luckier Greek it refts a prize; 
For dark in death the god-like owner lies ! 
With raging grief great Menelaiis bums, 
And fraught with vengeance, to the vicStor turns; 
That fliook the ponderous lance, in aft to throw; 
And this flood adverfe with the bended bow : 736 



Ver. 727.] More exa&ly, with this tranfpofition and cofre&ion : 

Next by king Helenus 9 huge Thracian blade 
The brave Dei'pyrus in duft was laid. 

Ver. 728. King Helenas.] The appellation of king was not 
anciently confined to thofe only who bore the fovereign dignity, but 
applied alfo to others. There was in the ifland of Cyprus a whole 
order of officers called kings, whofe bufinefs it was to receive the 
relations of informers, concerning all that happened in the ifland, 
and to regulate affairs accordingly* Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 732.] The epithet god-like is unauthorifed by Homer, 
and appears to me unfeafonable here. Homer fays literally. 

Some Greek in battle took it as it roll'd 

Clofe by his feet. Black night o'er-fpread his eyes': 

To that our poet plainly was indebted to Ogilby for his turn of 
expreffion : 

Which, fnatch'd up, prov'd fome greedy foldier's/rfc*; 

Whilft Death's cold fingers clos'd his dying eyes. 

Ver. 735.] Chapman gives his original without mutilation* 
in the firoplicity of detail ; 
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Full on his breaft the Trojan arrow fell, 
But harmlefs bounded from the plated fteel. 
As on fome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door) 740 
While the broad fan with force is whirPd around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, refulting from the 

ground: 
So from the fteel that guards Atrides* heart, 
Repeird to diftance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of th* unwary foe, 7+5 

Pierc'd with his lance the hand that grafp'd the 

bow, 



Atrides griev'd to fee 



That fight ; and, threatning, fhooke a lance at Hellenus ; and he 
A bow half drew at him : at once, out flew both (haft and lance : 
The lance Atrides curets ftrooke, and far away did glance. 

Ver. 739. As on fome ample barn's well-harden' d flow*] We 
ought not be (hocked at the frequency of thefe fimilies taken from 
the ideds of a rural life. In early times, before politenefs had 
ratfed the efteem of arts fubfervient to luxury, above thofe neceflary 
to the fubfiftence of mankind ; agriculture was the employment of 
perfons of the greateft efteem and diftinftion. We fee, in facred 
hiftofy, princes bu fy at (heep-fhearing ; and in the time of the 
Roman common- wealth, a dictator taken from the plough* Where- 
fore it ought not to be wondered at, that allufions and comparifons 
of this kind are frequently ufed by ancient heroic writers, as well 
to raife, as illuftrate their defcriptions. But fince thefe arts are 
fallen from their ancient dignity, and become the drudgery of the 
lowed people, the images of them are likewife funk into meannefs, 
and without this confideration muft appear to common readers 
unworthy to have place in epic poems. It was perhaps through too 
much deference to fuch taftes, that Chapman omitted this fimile 
in his tranflation. • . P* 
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Andnaird it to the eugh: the wounded hand 
Trail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood 

the fand: 
But good Agenor gently from the wound 
The fpear follicits, and the bandage bound; 750 
A fling's foft wool, fnatch'd from a foldier'sfide, 
At once the tent and ligature fupply'd. 



Vcr. 747.] Here a line of the original is pafled over, as follows : 
He to the crouded ranks retir'd from death. 

Ver. 751. A fling's foft woof, f natch 1 d from a folder's fiit 9 
At once the tent and ligature fupfljdj] 

The words of the original are thefe : 

Autw H {wi JVw wrpp* •$$ kinm 

This paflage, by the commentators ancient and modern, feems rightly 
underftood in the fenfe exprefled in this tranflation : the word r^tMy 
properly fignifying a fling ; which (as Euftathius obferves from an 
old fcholiaft) was anciently made of woollen firings. Chapman alone 
diflents from the common interpretation, boldly pronouncing that 
flings are no where mentioned in the Iliad, without giving any 
reafon for his opinion. He therefore tranflates the word rfiffay a 
fcarf, by no other authority but that he fays, // was a fitter thing 
to hang a wounded arm in, than a fling ; and very prettily wheedles 
his reader into this opinion by a mod gallant imagination, that his 
fquire might carry this fcarf about him as a favour of his own or of 
his mafter's miftrefs. But for the ufe he has found for this fcarf, 
there is not any pretence from the original ; where it is only faid 
the wound was bound up, without any mention of hanging the 
arm. After all, he is hard put to it in his tranflation ; for being 
refolved to a fcarf, and obliged to mention wool, we are left 
entirely at a lofs to know from whence he got the latter. 

A like paflage recurs near the end of this book, where the 
poet fays, the Locrians went to war without fhield or fpear, only 
armed, 

Tbfywi k<cI $i/rpf» ws&ir*, Ver, 716. 
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Behold ! Pifander, urg'd by fate's decree, 
Springs thro* the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaiis! To enhance thy fame; 755 
High- tow 'ring in the front, the warriour came. 
Firft the fharp lance was by Atrides thrown; 
The lance far diftant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc'd Pifander thro 1 Atrides' fliield; 
Pifander's fpear fell fhiver'd on the field. 760 



Which lad expreflion, as all the commentators agree, fignifies a 
Jling, though the word rQaSow is not ufed. Chapman here like, 
wife without any authority, diflents from the common opinion ; 
but very inconflant in his errours, varies his miftake, and affures us, 
this exprejjion is the true periphrafis of a light kind of armour, called a 
jack, which all our archers ufed to ferve in of old, and which were 
ever quilted with wool* P. 



Chapman fays accurately, 



• which his f quire 



Had readie for him : 
and Ogilby : 

Which his attendant had. 

Hobbes too with no lefs accuracy : 

And in a woollen bandage wrapt it round, 
Which in his hand nfervant held hard by. 

Our poet follows Dacier : " II bande la plage avec le tiffu d'une 
** fronde que portoit un de fes foldats" 

Ver. 754.] Thus Ogilby : 

■ that he, 

O I Menelaus, fo might fall by thee. 

Ven 760.] He fhould have written, notjhive/d, as of a plate 
of metal flying into pieces, but broken, the itrong iron point having 
fcparated from the wooden fhaft. 
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Not fo difcourag'd, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqueft fwell his haughty mind i 
Dauntlefs he nifties where the Spartan lord 
Likelight'ningbrandifli'dhisfar-beamingfword. 
His left arm high oppos'd the fliining fhield : 76$ 
His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held; 
(An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 
Diftind with ftuds ; and brazen was the blade) 



Ver. 761.] This is a mifreprefentation of his author, in opposi- 
tion to his predeceffors. Ogilby'a verfion will fufficicntly (hew the 
fenfe of Homer : 

— — — —————— Pifandcr's fpcar 

Broke on his fhield, and no impreflion made ; 
Yet he with hop'd-for vi&ory was glad. 
We might adjuft our poet to his author thus : 

He, though his fpear fell broken on the field. 
Yet fondly hop'd it fped. The Spartan lord . 

Ver. 764.] Homer fays literally, 

Atridcs drew his filver-ftudded fword, 
And fprang upon Pifander : . 

but our poet follows Ogilby in amplification ; who has two good 
lines : 

But (tern Atrides his (harp faulchion drew, 

And at him like a winged tempeft flew. 

Ver, 765.] Thefc four verfes, faving two rhymes, are admirable 2 
nor is Ogilby inelegant : 

Who takes his pole-axe from beneath his fhield : 
The haft fmooth olive, and the head well-fteeTd. 

Ver. 766. The cover' J pole-ax.] Homer never afcribes this 
weapon to any but the barbarians, for the battle-ax was not ufed 
in war by the politer nations* It was the favourite weapon of the 
Amazons. Euftathius. P. 
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This on the helm difcharg'd a noble blow; 769 
The plume droppM nodding to the plain below, 
Shorn from the creft. Atrides wav'd his fteel: 
Deep thro* his front the weighty falchion fell* 
The crafhing bones before its force gave way; 
In duft and blood the groaning hero lay; 
Forc'd from their ghaftly orbs, andfpoutinggore t 
The clotted eye-balls tumble on the fhore. 77$ 
The fierce Atrides fpurn'd him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and loud-exulting, faid. 

Thus , Trojans , thus , at length be taught to fear ; 
Q race perfidious, who delight in war! 780 

Ver. 773.] Chapman has, 

That all the bones crajbt under it. 

Vet. 774.] His original would di&ate. 
In duft and blood the writhing hero lay. 

Ver. 779. The fpeech of MeneldusJ\ This fpeech of Menelaui 
over his dying enemy, is very different from thofe with which Homer 
frequently makes his heroes infult the vanquifti'd, and anfwers very 
well the character of this good-natured prince. Here are no infult- 
wig taunts, no cruel farcafras, nor any fporting with the particular 
misfortunes of the dead : the invectives he makes are general, 
arifing naturally from a remembrance of his wrongs, and being 
almoft nothing elfe but a recapitulation of them. Thefe reproaches 
come moft juftly from this prince, as being the only perfon among 
the Greeks who had received any perfonal injury from the Trojans. 
The apoftrophe he makes to Jupiter, wherein he complains of his 
protecting a wicked people, has given occafion to cenfure Homer 
as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax the Gods with 
injuftfee : but fince, in the former part of his fpeech, it is 
exprefsly faid, that Jupiter will certainly punilh the Trojans by the 
deftruftion of their city for violating the laws of hofpitalityi the 



■*» 
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Already noble deeds ye have perform 'd, 
A princefs rap'd tranfcends a navy ftorm'd : 
In fuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without the affiftance, or the fear of Jove. 
The violated rites, the ravifh'd dame, 785 

Our heroes (laughter *d, and our (hips on flame, 
Crimes heap'd on crimes, (hall bend your glory 

down, 
And whelm in ruins yon* flagitious town. 
O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and (kies, 
Above the thought of man, fupremely wife ! 790 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 



latter part ought only to be con fide red as a complaint to Jupiter for 
delaying that vengeance : this reflection being no more than what a 
pious differing mind, grieved at the flourifhing condition of 
profperous wickednefs, might naturally fall into. Not unlike this 
is the complaint of the prophet Jeremiah, ch. xii. ver. i. Righteous 
art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : jet let me talk with tbee 
of thy judgments. Wherefore doth the 'way of the wicked prof per ? 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal very treacheroujly ? 

Nothing can more fully reprefent the cruelty and injuftice of the 
Trojans, than the obfervation with which Menelaus finifhes their 
character, by faying, that they have a more ftrong, conftant, and 
infatiable appetite after bloodftied and rapine, than others have to 
fatisfy the moft agreeable pleafures and natural defires. P. 

Ver. 783.] This is a ftrange couplet, fcarcely intelligible, 
and without relation to his author, of whofe purport Ogilby's 
verfion will convey a very juft conception : 

Who injur'd me, and wrong return *d for love; 
Nor fear'd the wrath of hofpitable Jove. 

Ver. 792.] I would fupplant this vicious expreflion/raw whence 
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A godlefs crew, abandoned and unjuft, 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and luft? 794 
The beft of things, beyond their meafure, cloy; 
Sleep's balmy blefling, Love's endearing joy; 
The feaft, the dance; whate'er mankind defire, 
Ev'n the fweet charms of facred numbers tire. 



by this fubftitution : 

Why grant this favour to an impious foe ? 

Ver. 795. The heft of things, hey ond their meafure, cloyJ\ Thefc 
words comprehend a very natural fentiment, which perfectly (hews 
the wonderful folly of men: they are foon wearied with the moft 
agreeable things, when they are innocent ; but never with the moil 
toilfome things in the world, when unjuft and* criminal. Eufta- 
thius. Dacier. v P. 

Ver. 797. The dance,] In the original it is called kp6f*w> the 
hiamelefs dance ; to diftinguifli (fays Euftathius) what fort of dancing 
it is that Homer commends. For there were two kinds of dancing 
praclifed among the ancients, the one reputable, invented by 
Minerva, or by Caftor and Pollux; the other diihoneft, of which 
Pan, or Bacchus, was the author. They were diftinguifhed by the 
name of the tragick, and the comick or fatyrick dance. But thofe 
which probably our author commends were certain military dances, 
ufed by the greateft heroes. One of this fort was known to the 
Macedonians and Periians, pra&ifed by Antiochus the great, and 
the famous Polyperchon. There was another which was danced in 
Compleat armour, called the Pyrrhick, from Pyrrhicus the Spartan 
its inventor, which continued in fafhion among the Lacedaemonians. 
Scaliger the father remarks, that this dance was too laborious to 
remain long in ufe even among the ancients ; however, it feems that 
labour could not difcourage this bold critick from reviving that 
laudable kind of dance in the prefence of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his whole court. It is not to be doubted but the performance 
raifed their admiration ; nor much to be wondered at, if they 
defired to fee more than once fo extraordinary a fpe&acle, as wo 

vol. iv. G 
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But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 
In thirft of (laughter, and in luft of fight. 800 
This faid, he feiz'd (while yet the carcafe 
heav'd) 
The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd: 
Then fudden mix'd among the warring crew, 
And the bold fon of Pylsemenes (lew. 
Harpalion had thro* Alia travclPd far, 805 

Following his martial father to the war: 
Thro* filial love he left his native fhore* 
Never, ah never, to behold it more ! 
His unfuccefsful fpear he chane'd to fling 
Againft the target of the Spartan king; 810 
Thus of his lance difarm'd, from death he flies, 
And turns around his apprehenfive eyes. 



have it in his own words. Poet ices, lib. i. cap. 18. Hancfahmtkmm 
\Pyrrhkam\ nos feT faepe, fcf diu, coram Divo Maximiliam, juffm 
ponifacii pat rut, non < fine ftupore totius Germanise, repreftmt*- 
yimus, P. 

This reference to Scaliger's poetics is alfo made by Ogilby. 
Ver. 798.] A truth, which our poet forely experienced, during 
his employment on this tranflation ; when his ennui found relief in 
the following ftanza : 

Why (hould I day ? both parties rage j 

My vixen miftrefs fqualls : 
The wits in envious feuds engage. 
And Homer (damn him!) calk. 

Ver. 799.] Ogilby is tame, but furnilhes a truer likencfc of 
his author : 

But thofe who love the fports of cruel war, 
Ne'er have enough ; and fuch thefe Trojans arc. 
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Him, thro' the hip tranfpiercing as he fled, 
The fhaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Beneath the bone the glancing point defcends ,815 
And driving down, the fwelling bladder rends : 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, 
And in fhort pantings fobb'd his foul away; 
(Like fome vile worm extended on the ground) 
While life's red torrent gufh'd from out the 
wound. 820 



Ver. 819. Like fome vile nvorm extended on the ground.\ I cannot 
be of Euftathius's opinion, that this fimile was defigned to debafe 
the chara&er of Harpalion, and to reprefent him in a mean and 
difgraceful view, as one who had nothing noble in him. I rather 
think from the character he gives of this young man, whofe piety 
carried him to the wars to attend his father, and from the air of this 
whole pafTage, which is tender and pathetick, that he intended this 
humble comparifon only as a mortifying pidure of human mifery 
and mortality. As to the verfes which Euftathius alledges for a 
proof of the cowardice of Harpalion, 

The retreat defcribed in the firft verfe is common to the greateft 
heroes in Homer; the fame words ar^ applied to Deiphobus and 
Meriones in this book, and to Patroclus in the xvith, ver. 817, of 
the Greek. The fame thing in other words is faid even of the great 
Ajax, II. xv. ver. 728. and we have Ulyfles defcribed in the ivth, 
ver. 497, with the fame circurafpedion and fear of the darts: 
though none of thofe warriours have the fame reafon as Harpalion 
for their retreat or caution, he alone being unarmed, which circura- 
ftance takes away all imputation of cowardice. P. 

Thus Ogilby: 

And, like a worm, lay ftretch'd upon the ground} 
A fur fie river gufhingfrom the wound* 
o a 
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Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In flow proceffion bore from off the plain. 
The penfive father, father now no more ! 
Attends the mournful pomp along the fhore, 



And it feems probable to me, that Homer intended by this compa- 
rison to reprefent to his reader the writbings and contortions of the 
dying warrior. 

Ver. 823. The penjive father.] We have feen in the vth Iliad 
the death of Pylaemenes general of the Paphlagonians, How cornet* 
he then in this place to be introduced as following the funeral of 
his fon ? Euftathius informs us of a mod ridiculous folution of 
fomc criticks, who thought it might be the ghoft of this unhappy 
father, who not being yet interred, according to the opinion of the 
ancients, wandered upon the earth. Zenodotus not farisfied with 
this (as indeed he had little reafon to be) changed the name 
Pylaemenes into Kylzemenes. Didymus thinks there were two of 
the fame name ; as there are in Homer two Schedius's, two Eury- 
medon's, and three Adraftus's. And others correft the verfe by 
adding a negative, /ait* F £ r$t vary tut ; his father did not folio** 
his chariot with his face bathed in tears. Which laft , if not of more 
weight than the reft, is yet more ingenious. Euftathius. Dacier. 

Nor did his valiant father (now no more) 

Purfue the mournful pomp along the (hore, 

No fire furviv'd, to grace th' untimely bier, 

Or fprinkle the cold afhes with a tear. P. 

This exquifite ftroke of pathos " Father now no more," is not in 
bis original, but derived ultimately from Virgil's Georgics, iv. 498: 

Invalidafque tibi tendens, heu f non tua, palmas : 

which is thus beautifully rendered by Dryden : 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In fweet embraces \ ah I no longer thine / 

Rollin mentions two elegant verfes, in imitation of this paflage of 
Virgil, by a young ftudent. The fubjeft was a Romifi tale of a 
tub, about St, Anthonj expecting /Wat a time when the latter 
dead: 
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And unavailing tears profufely fhed, 825 

And unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring dead. 

Paris from far the moving fight beheld, 
With pity foften'd, and with fury fwelPd: 
His honour'd hoft, a youth of matqhlefs grace, 
And lov'd of all the Paphlagqnian race! 830 
With his full ftrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 
A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fam'd, 
Who held his feat in Corinth's {lately town; 835 
Polydus' fon, a feer of old renown. 



Quid facis, Antoni ? jam friget Paulas, et altas, 
Immiftus fuperis, nee jam tuus I afpicit arces. 

And Tickell, in his fong of Lucy and Colin, is no lefs happy in this 
refpeft : 

From the vain bride {ah! bride no more!) 

The varying crimfon fled ; 
When, ftretch'd before her rival's corfe, 

She faw her hufband dead. 

Dryden too, unauthorifed by his original, has moft happily intro- 
duced this beauty at iEneid x. 1 185, of his verfion: 

Mean time his father, now no father, flood, 
And wafh'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood. 

Ver. 834.] Homer fays merely, 

Both rich and good : 

but our poet imitated Dacier : " Homme, qui ayant de grandes 
€€ richefles, avoit encoxe plus de vertu." 
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Oft' had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or flow difeafe at home: 
He climb'd his veffel, prodigal of breath, 
Andchofethe certain, glorious path to death. 840 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 
The foul came iffuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, iinnerv'd, drop ufelefs on the ground, 
And everlafting darknefs fhades him round. 

Nor knew great Hedtor how his legions yield, 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field) 846 



Ver. 838.] So Dacier exprefles it : " Une longuezl douloureufe 
•« maladie." 

Ver. 840. And choje the certain^ glorious path to death,] Thus 
we fee Euchenor is like Achilles, who failed to Troy, though he 
knew he mould fall before it : this might fomewhat have prejudiced 
the chara&er of Achilles, every branch of which ought to be fingle, 
and fuperior to all oth-Ts, as he ought to be without a rival in every 
thing that fpeaks a hero : therefore we find two eflential differences 
between Euchenor and Achilles, which preferve the fuperiority of 
the hero of the poem. Achilles, if he had not failed to Troy, had 
enjoyed a long life ; bat Euchenor had been foon cut off by fome 
cruel difeafe. Achilles being independent, and a king, could have 
lived at eafe at home, without being obnoxious to any difgrace ; 
but Euchenor being but a private man, mull either have gone to 
the war, or been expo fed to an ignominious penalty, Euftathius. 
Dacier. P # 

Ver. 844.] After this verfe a line of the original is ftrangely 
omitted, to the following effcel : 

Thus fought the hods, a mafs of raging fire* 

Ver. 845. Nor knew great Hefior, Sec] Moft part of this book 
being employed to defcribe the brave refiftance the Greeks made on 
their left under Idomeneus and Meriones ; the poet now (hifts the 
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Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And Conqueft hovers o'er the Achaian bands : 
With fuch a tide fuperiour virtue fway'd, 
And* he that (hakes the folid earth, gave aid. 850 
But in the center Hedtor fix'd remain'd, 
Where firft the gates were forc'd, and bulwarks 

gained ; 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 
(Their naval ftation where th' Ajaces keep, 854 



fcene, and returns to Hector, whom he left in the center of the 
army, after he had paiTed the wall, endeavouring in vain to break 
the phalanx where Ajax commanded. And that the reader might 
take notice of this change of place, and carry diftinclly in his 
mind each fcene of action, Homer is very careful in the following 
lines to let us know that Heclor ftill continues in the place where he 
had firft patted the wall, at that part of it which was loweft, 
(as appears from Sarpedon's having pulled down one of its battle- 
ments on foot, lib. xii.) and which was neareft the ftation where 
the fhips of Ajax were laid, becaufe that hero was probably thought 
a fufficient guard for that part. As the poet is fo very exact in 
describing each fcene as in a chart or plan, the reader ought to be 
careful to trace each action in it; otherwife he will fee nothing but 
confufion in things which are in themfelves very regular and diftincl. 
This obfervation is the more ncceflary, becaufe even in this place, 
where the poet intended to prevent any fuch miftake, Dacier and 
other interpreters have applied to the prefent action what is only a 
recapitulation of the time and place defcribed in the former 
book. - P # 

Ver. 849.] More conformably to his original thus : 
Soqu had the Greeks* fuperiour virtue fway'd, 
(So Neptune urg'd their bands, and /a gave aid J 
Bat : 

• Neptune* 
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And where low walls confine the beating tides, 
Whofe humble barrier fcarce the foes divides ; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horfe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 
There j oin'd , the wholeBoeotian ftrength remains , 
The proud Ionians with their fweeping trains, 860 
Locrians and Pthians, and th* Epaean force; 
But join'd, repel not He&or's fiery courfe. 
The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led; 
Bias, and great Meneftheus at their head. 
Meges the ftrong th'Epeian bands controll'd, 865 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold; 
The Pthians Medon, fam'd for martial might, 
And brave Podarces, acftive in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line; 
Iphiclus'fon: and that (Oi'leus) thine: 870 
(Young Ajax' brother, by a ftoPn embrace; 
He dwelt far diftant from his native place, 
By his fierce ftepdame from his father's reign 
Expeird and exiPd for her brother (lain.) 
Thefe rule the Pthians, and their arms employ 
Mixt with Boeotians, on the fhores of Troy. 876 



Ver. 858.] A fine verfe, (applied by the tranflator. 

Ver. 861 . Pthians.'] The Pthians are not the troops of Achilles, 
for thefe were called Pthiotes ; but they were the troops of Pro- 
tefilaus and Philocletes. Euftathius. P. 
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Now fide by fide, with like un weary *d care, 
Each Ajax labour'd thro* the field of war : 
So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 879 
Force the bright ploughftiare thro 3 the fallow foil, 
Join'd to one yoke, the ftubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the fhining fhare; 
O'er their huge limbs the foam defcends in fnow, 
And ftreams of fweat down their four foreheads 
flow. 



Ver. 877.] Homer fays, very differently as to language, ia 
Mr. Cowper's accurate tranilation : 

Ajax the fwift fwerved never from the fide 
Of Ajax fon of Telamon a ftep. 

Ver. 879. So when two lordly bulls, &c] The image here 
given of the Ajaces is very lively and exaft; there being no 
circumftance of their prefent condition that is not to be found in 
the comparifon ; and no particular in the coraparlfon that does not 
refemble the action of the heroes. Their ftrength and labour, 
their unanimity and nearnefs to each other, the difficulties they 
ftruggle againft; and the fweat occafioned by the ftruggling, 
perfectly correfponding with the fimile. P. 

Our poet, I prefume, had an eye on Ogilby : 
As two black fleers turning up deeper/?//, 
Work at the plough with equal ftrength and toil. 

Ver. 880.] His original has fignificantly new ground, that is, 
ground not plowed before— grafTy ground ; but Chapman, 

»■ but as through fallow fields 

Blacke oxen draw a well-joy n'd plough. 

Ver. 883.] This line is from the tranflator, and favours too 
much, in my opinion, of the bombaft : nor can I admire the four 
foreheads of the fucceeding verfe. Thus ? 

O'er their huge limbs the foamy moifture fpreads \ 
And bubbling fweat bedews their lab' ring beads. 
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A train of heroes follow'd thro* the field, 88$ 
Who bore by turns great Ajax* fev'nfold (hield; 
Whene'er he breath'd, remiffive of his might, 
Tir'd with th* inceflant flaughters of the fight* 
No following troops his brave affociate grace : 
In clofe engagement an unpradlifed race, 890 
The Locrian fquadrons nor the javelin wield, 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony fhield; 
But (kiird from far the flying fhaft to wing, 
Or whirl the founding pebble from the fling, 
Dext'rous with thefe they aim a certain wound, 
Or fell the diftant warriour to the ground. 896 
Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 
Throng'd in bright arms , a prefling fight maintain j 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 
Whofe ftones and arrows intercept the (ley, 900 
' The mingled tempeft on the foes they pour ; 
Troy's featuring orders open to the fhow'r. 



Vcr. 889.] Thus the firft edition, very ftrangely : 
His brave affociate had no following bandy 
His troops unpraclis'd in the fights offiand: 
For not the f pear Locrian fquadrons yield — . 

Ver. 896.] More properly, And fell 

Ver. 902.] Chapman, in fimilar expreffion, 

■ thefe were they that brake 

The Trojan orders firft : 

and the metaphor of this couplet is not in Homer, but Hobbct t 
The Heclor and his Trojans terrifi'd 
Inceflantly with Jbcrw'rs of arrows keen. 
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Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquired, 
And the galFd Ilians to their walls retir'd; 
But fage Polydamas, difcreetly brave, 905 

Addrefs'd great He&or, and this counfel gave. 

Tho* great in all, thou feem'ft averfe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend ; 
To Gods and menthymatchlefs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own; 910 
But in cool thought and counfel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ? 
Content with what the bounteous gods havegiv'n, 
Seek not alone t J engrofs the gifts of heav'n. 
To fome the pow'rs of bloody war belong, 915 
To fome, fweet mufick, and the charm of fong; 

Ver. 903.] There is nothing of this line in his author, bat 
the fenfe is agreeable to the purport of one employed by Homer on 
fimilar occafions. 

Ver. 907.] The exordium of this addrefs is highly loofe and 
paraph radical, nor executed, according to my judgement, with the 
cuftomary (kill of Pope. The following attempt reprefents almoft 
literally the four firft verfes in Homer, which our tranflator has 
expanded into eight : 

Heclor, untraftable art thou by words : 
If God to thee the feats of war has given, 
Muft thou excell the reft in counfel too ? 
Thou canft not univerfal merit claim. 
Ver. 916.] More exactly to his author, 

To fome the dance, to fome the lyre and fong. 
If our poet had been aware, according to the abundant teftimony 
of ancient authors, of the wonderful exhibitions of their dancers by 
every fpecies of expreffive gefticulation with hands and feet, in 
reprefentation of every variety of human chara&ers, he would not 
have thought this art unworthy of a place in his verfion, as well as 
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To few, and wond'rous few, has Jove aftign'd 
A wife, extenfive, all-confid'ring mind; 
Their guardians thefe, the nations round confefs, 
And towns and empires for their fafety blefs. 920 
If heav'n have lodg'd this virtue in my breaft, 
Attend, O Hedtor, what I judge the beft. 
See, as thou mov'ft, on dangers dangers fpread, 
And War's whole fury burns around thy head. 
Behold ! diftrefs'd within yon* hoftile wall, 925 
How many Trojans yield, difperfe, or fall? 



in his author. The fuperiour faftidioufnefs of Dacier, in conft- 
quence of a depraved delicacy of tafte, could not allow a place in 
her tranflation, either to the dance > the lyre, or the fong . 

Ver. 917.] Homer makes no reftridtion with refpedt to the 
paucity of this defcription of people, but fpeaks of them as of the 
reft. Dacier ufes a fimilar qualification of language on this occa- 
fion : '« Et a celui qu'il veut le plus firvon/er, il lui fait par t 
" de la fagefle." And Chapman in the fame fpirit : 
— — — — that, though fe<w can find, 
Doth profile many. 
The pafTage is not adequately exhibited by our tranflator j and 
runs literally thus: 

Deep fenfe is lodg'd by Jove in others' breads, 
To blefs mankind and fave the public weal : 
Well knows it's owner how to prize the gift ! 

Ver. 921.] This connecting verfe is due to the tranflator only* 
Ver. 925.] The reafoning of Polydamas is very indiftinftly 
feen, if at all, in our poet's verfion. Mr. Cowper is at once flow- 
ing, elegant, and faithful : 

War, like a fiery circle, all around 
Environs thee : the Trojans, fince they paft 
The bulwark, idly arm'd, or keep aloof, 
Or, wide-difpers'd among the galleys, cope 
With numbers far fuperior to their own. 
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What troops, out-number'd, fcarce the war 

maintain ? 
And what brave heroes at the (hips lie (lain? 
Here ceafe thy fury; and the chiefs and kings 
Convoked to council, weigh the fum of things . 
Whether (the gods fucceeding our defires) 931 
To yon* tall (hips to bear the Trojan fires; 
Or quit the fleet, and pafs unhurt away, 
Contented with the conqueft of the day. 
I fear, I fear, left Greece, not yet undone, 935 
Pay the large debt of laft revolving fun ; 
Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plains ! 



I have prefum'd, however, on an interpolation, with a view of 
comprifing the whole conception of the author. 

Ver. 930.] Ogilby is not defpic able, and more exacl than our poet: 
There let's confult, if we (hall farther go, 
(If Jove on us will victory beftow) 
And we with all our forces charge the fleet, 
Or fafe with honour from their (hips retreat* 

And thus Milton, Par. Loft, vi. 673 : 
Confulting on the fum of things, 

Ver. 936.] This omiffion of the definite article in this verfe 
appears to me not endurable in our language ; nor has our tranflator 
preserved, what is a confiderable beauty in the fpeech of one, who 
dreaded too much freedom in confequence of a late reproof, that 
inexplicit intimation of Achilles. The jealoufy of Hector in the 
midft of vidory, might have been roufed to paffion by an incautious 
mention of that hero. The following attempt is accurate : 
I fear, left Greece the debt of yefterday 
Repay us : in their hTet a chief abides 
Of war infatiate, nor will long abftain. 
Ver. 937. Achilles > great Achilles, yet remains 

On yonder decks and yet o'er looks the plains /] 
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Thecounfel pleas'd; and Hedtor, withabound,} 
Leap'd from his chariot on the trembling ground ; > 
Swift as he leap 'd, his clanging arms refound. 941 J 



There never was a nobler encomium than this of Achilles. It feems 
enough to fo wife a counfellor as Polydamas, to convince fo intrepid 
a warriour as Hcdor, in how great danger the Trojans flood, to 
fay, Achilles /w us. " Though he abftains from the fight, he ftfll 
•• cafts his eye on the battle ; it is true, we are a brave army, and 
" yet keep our ground, but (till Achilles fees us, and we are not 
" fafe." This reflection makes him a god, a fingle regard of whom 
can turn the fate of armies, and determine the deftiny of a whole 
people. And how nobly is this thought extended in the progrefi 
of the poem, where we ihall fee in the xvith book the Trojan* fly 
at the fight of his armour, worn by Patroclus ; and in the xvxxith 
their defeat compleated by his fole appearance, unarmed on his 
lhip. P. 

Ver. 939. HeBor % nvitb a bound, Leap' d from bis chariot .] Hector 
having in the lad book alighted, and caufed the Trojans to leave their 
chariots behind them, when they pafs the trench, and no mention 
of any chariot but that of Afius fince occurring in the battle ; we 
muft neceffarily infer, either that Homer has negleded to mention 
the advance of the chariots, (a circumftance which fhould not have 
been omitted) or elfe, that he is guilty here of a great miftake in 
making Hector leap from his chariot. I think it evident, that this 
is really a flip of the poet's memory : for in this very book, ver. 
533. (of the orig.) we fee Polites leads off his wounded brother to 
the place where his chariot remained behind the army. And again 
in the next book, Heft or being wounded, is carried out of the 
battle in his foldiers arms to the place where his horfes and chariot 
waited at a diflance from the battle. 



■■' T4* P *{ iraipat 
Xtfxn> uu'fctv\t<i (pifw U *»*, o(pf Atil' ffffltfc 

'Eygg-gy Lib. xiv. ver. 428* 

But what puts it beyond difpute, that the chariots continued all 
this time in the place where they firft quitted them, is a paffage in 
the beginning of the xvth book, where the Trojans, being over- 
powered by the Greeks, fly back over the wall and trench, till thejr 
came to the place where their chariots flood : 
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To guard this poft (he cry'd) thy art employ, 
And here detain the fcatter'd youth of Troy ; 
Where yonder heroes faint, I Jbend my way, 
And haften back to end the doubtful day. 94 j 

This faid; the tow 'ring chief, prepar'd to go, 
Shakes his white plumes that to thebreezesflow 
And feems a moving mountain topt with fnow 
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Oi pliP JSi jr«p* Sxwty* tyirwfl* phaTtu Lib. xv. vcr. 3. 

^either Euftathius nor Dacier have taken any notice of this incon- 
gruity, which would tempt one to believe they were willing to 
overlook what they could not excufe. I mud honefUy own my 
opinion, that there are feveral other negligences of this kind in 
Homer. I cannot think otherwife of the paffage in the prefent 
book concerning Pylaemenes, notwithftanding the excufes of the 
commentators which are there given. The very ufing the fame 
name in different places for different perfons, confounds the reader 
in the ftory, and is what certainly would be better avoided : fo that 
it is to no purpofe to fay, there might as well be two Pylaemenes's 
as two Schedius's, two Eurymedon's, two Opheleftes's, &c. fince it 
is more blameable to be negligent in many in (lances than in one. 
Virgil is not free from this, as Macrobius has obferved. Sat. 1. v. 
C. 13. But the above-mentioned names are proofs of that critick's 
being greatly miftaken in affirming that Homer is not guilty of the 
fame. It is one of thofe many errors he was led into, by his par* 
tiality to Homer above Virgil. P. 

I coincide with the decifion of our poet refpe&ing the failure 
of Homer's memory in both thefe places : unlefs poffibly the 
detached form, in which Homer's poems were fpread through the 
world, be the proper folution of this difficulty, and fonie interme- 
diate paragraph be loft. 

Vcr. 943.] More truly to his original, thus ; 

And keep embodied 'here the chiefs of Troy. 
Ver. 946.] Ogilby has, 

This faid, he through the regiments did go, 
Like a huge mountain cover'd o'er with /now* 
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Thro* all his hoft, infpiring force, he flies, 
And bids anew the martial thunder rife. 950 
To Panthus' fon, at Heftor's high command, 
Hafte the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 



Homer fays (imply, 

Then rufh'd he forwards, like a hill of fnow. 
The comparifon is (hort, but exquifitely beautiful and appropriate : 
mod happily defcriptive of a towering chief in refulgent armour: for 
both thefe notions are comprehended in the femile, which would be 
imperfectly conceived with the omiffion of either. The brightness 
of fncrw, (hined on by the fun, which is the cafe with fntnu on a 
lofty mountain, is vivid beyond fufferance to the eye. For this rea- 
fon, I have followed in my tranflation of the Teftament, what is 
undoubtedly the genuine reading, at Matthew xvii. 2. •« His face 
•' (hone like the fun, and his garments became bright as fmow :" 
where the reader, if he pleafes, may confult my note. 

Ver. 948. Andfeems a moving mountain toft ivithf/mv.] This 
fimile is very (hort in the original, and requires to be opened a 
little to difcover its full beauty. I am not of M. Dacier's opinion, 
that the luftre of Hedor's armour was that which furnimed Homer 
with this image ; it feems rather to allude to the plume upon his 
helmet, in the aftion of fhaking which, this hero is fo frequently 
painted by our author, and from thence diftinguifhed by the remark- 
able epithet koqvQ*U\(& . This is a very pleating image, and very much 
what painters call piclurefque, I fancy it gave the hint for a very 
fine one in Spenfcr, where he reprefcnts the perfon of Contempla- 
tion in the figure of a venerable old man almdft confumed with 
ftudy : 

His fnowy locks adown his moulders fpread, 

As hoary froft with'fpangles doth attire 

The mofly branches of an oak half dead. 

Ver. 950.] Perhaps it is fcarcely philologically proper to fpeak 
of the thunder as rijing. Might I propofe an alteration of this fine 
couplet, efpecially as the claufe infpiring force is rendered fuperfluous 
by the fucceeding verfe ? 

With fhouts infpiring through his hoft he flies, 

And bids anew the form of battle rife. 
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But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look'd, but looked in vain; 
Deiphobus, nor Helenus the feer, 955 

Nor Afius 3 fon, nor Aims' felf appear. 
For thefe were pierc'd with many a ghaftly 

wound, 
Some cold in death, fome groaning on the ground; 
Some low in duft (a mournful obje&) lay ; 959 
High on the wall fome breath y d their fouls away. 

Far on the left, amid the throng he found 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrious, thus, th* impatient chief reprov'd. 

Ill-fated Paris ! (lave to womankind, 965 
As fmooth of face as fraudulent of mind 1 



Ver. 957,] There is much redundancy in this paflage, which I 
would thus abbreviate : 

Some, at the wall, were piere'd with many a wound ; 

Some, near tbejbips % lay lifekfs on the ground. 
Literally thus : 

Them nor unhurt he found, nor undeftroy'd ; 
Some near the (hips by Grecian hands were (lain, 
Some at the wall, by clofe or diftant wounds. 

Ver. 965; . Ill-fated Paris I] The reproaches which He&or 
here cafts on Paris, gives us the character of this hero, who in many 
things refembles Achilles 5 being (like him) unjuft, violent, and 
impetuous, and making no diftin&ion between the innocent and 
criminal. It is he who is obftinate in attacking the&ntrenchments, 
yet aiks an account of thofe who were (lain in the attack from Paris ; 
and though he ought to blame him felf for their deaths, yet he fpeaks, 
.. voi # iv # H 
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Where is Dei'phobus, where Afius gone ? 
The god-like father, and th* intrepid fon ? 
The force of Helenus, difpenfing fate ; 
And great Othryoneus, fo fear'd of late ? 970 
Black fate hangs o 3 er thee from th ' avenging gods , 
Imperial Troy from her foundations nods ; 
Whelm'd in thy country's ruins (halt thou fall, 
And one devouring vengeance fwallow all. 974 
When Paris thus : My brother and my friend, 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
In other battles I deferv'd thy blame, 
Tho' then not deedlefs, nor unknown to fame : 
But fince yon* rampart by thy arms lay low, 
I fcatter'd flaughter from my fatal bow. 980 



Co Paris, as if through his cowardice he had fuf&red thefe to be 
flain, whom he might hare preferved if he had fought courageoufly. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 97 1 >] A verfe and a half of his original is immeafurably 
extended here to four lines. This is the fimple ftateof the paflage 
in Homer : 

■ Now lofty Troy is loft, 

From her foundations, and thy death fecure. 

Qgilby is deftitute of grace and elevation, bat true to his author : 

Now Priam's lofty tow'rs I falling fee, 
And dreadful vengeance waiting upon thee. 

Ver. 977.] More accurately : 

My Jlacknefs fome timet might deferve thy blame, 
and he treads in the fteps of Dacier's tranflation : " Si j'ai pa «r 
•• quelqufs rencontres m* attirer <voj reprocbes, je ne lea merit* point 
I s aujourd' hui." 

Yen 979.] I have mentioned before, I think, my difepprobatioa 
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The chiefs you feek on yonder fhore lie flain ; 
Of all thofe heroes, two alone remain; 
Dei'phobufr, and Helenus the feefrj 
Each now difabled by a hoftile fpear. 
Go then, fuccefsful, where thy foul infpires : 985 
This heart and hand (hall fecqnd all thy fires: 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 
'Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 



of the open vowel in mod of thefe cafes ; but the obfervation 
is important enough, with refpeft to the flow of poetry , to bear repe. 
tition: 

fiat fince yon' ramparts by thine arms lay low) 

is much more acceptable to my ears at leaft. 

Ver. 980.] Our poet mould, have fignified previous action, not 
yet difcontinued, by writing, 

1/eatter flaughter 
t)acier has obferved this propriety : " Depuis le moment que rods 
** avez force les retranchemens des Grecs, nous combattom fans ceffe 
* & cette aile gaucho." 

- Ver. 984.] More of his original might hare been included 
thus: 

Each in the hand difabled by a fpear. 
OgHby comprifes" this idea, -and another fupprefTed by Pope : 

Both with long javelins wounded in the hand ; 
But Jove their prefent flaughter did withftand. 

Ver. 985.] This termination of the fpeech is but loofely performed 
with refpeft to the original ; nor can it boaft, I think, the general 
elegance of our author. Ogilby, with corrections, may be endured, 
and is much more faithful : 

Now lead ; and, where thy courage prompts, / go ; 
Nor /bait thou blame my efforts on the foe, 
But witnefs there my frvwefs at it's height : 
Beyond his ftrength and courage none can fight. 

H2 
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But 'tis not ours, with forces not our own 
To combat ; ftrength is of the gods alone. 990 
Thefe words the hero's angry mind affuage: 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickeft rage; 
Around Polydamas, diftain'd with blood, 
Cebrion, Phalces, ftern Orthaeus flood, 
Palmus, with Polypaetes the divine, 995 

And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line : . 
(Who reach'd fair Ilion, from Afcania far, 
The former day; the next engag'd in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind fprings, 
That bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 
Wide o'er the blafted fields the tempeft fweeps; 1001 
Then, gather'd, fettles on the hoary deeps; 
Th' affli&ed deeps tumultuous mix and roar; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling 
the fhore ; 4 po5 



rtoC 

*>5 J 



Ver. 994.] Ail poly fly llables, like Cebriones, we are compdTd 
to pronounce as if the antepenultimate were long, becaufe of the 
impracticability of throwing the accent backwards beyond that fy lia- 
ble, fo as to preferve a diftinft and agreeable pronunciation. Hence 
our poet's vile word Cebrion. 

Ver. 998.] More completely thus : 

■ the next, Jove urg'd to wan 

Ver. 1001.] So Chapman: 

'■» ■ '■ ' Thuiifarfweepes the fields. 

Ver. 1003.] Ogilbyhas, 

■ ■ ■ High-fwelling billows rore, 

Waves waves recruiting beat againft tbejborc* 
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Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 
Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man along. 
Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms refledt a beamy light : 
Full in the blazing van great Hedlor fhin'd, ioio 
Like Mars commiffion'd to confound mankind. 
Before him flaming, his enormous fhield 
Like the broad fun, illumin'd all the field : 
His nodding helm emits a ftreamy ray; 
His piercing eyes thro* all the battle ftray , 1015 
And, while beneath his targe he flafliM along, 
Shot terrors round, that withered ev'n the ftrong. 
Thus ftalk'd he, dreadful ; Death was in his look; 
Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argive fhook. 



This fublime comparifon is not degraded by our author's verfion, 
which is excellent, and worthy of his powers. 

Ver. 1 005. Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to thejborej] 
I have endeavoured in this yerfe to imitate the confufion, and broken 
found of the original, which images the tumult and roaring of many 
waters. 

Ver. 1 01 2.] In this defcription our poet departs widely from 
his model. Might I prefume to correct him into fome refemblancc 
to the language of his author ? 

Before him holds his ftrong and <well-orb'd ftiield ; 

His nodding helm illumines all the field. 

Fenc'd by bisjhield, withftatelyftep he goes, 

To. try the prvwefs of th' embodied foes; 

But all accefs th' undaunted Greeks denied: 

And Ajax (talking firft the chief defied. 
H 3 
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The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ftride 1020 
Advanc'd the firft, and thus the chief defy'd. 

Heftor! come on, thy empty threats forbear: 
*Tis not thy arm, 'tis thund'ring Jove we fear: 
The (kill of war to us not idly giv'n, 1014 

Lo ! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but Heav'n. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 
To force our fleet; the Greeks have hands, and 

hearts. 
Long e'er in flames our lofty navy fall, 
Your boafted city, and your god-built wall 1029 
Shall fink beneath us, fmoking on the ground; 
And fpread a long, unmeafur'd ruin round. 
The time (hall come, when chas'd along the plain, 
Ev'n thou (halt call on Jove, and call in vain; 
Ev'n thou ihalt wifh, to aid thy defp'rate courfe* 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horfe; 103$ 



Ver. 1023.] He might take this hint from Dacier : " 9' a cte" 
•' U bras puiflant de Jupiter, qui nous a dompte." 

Ver, 1024.] A good couplet may be made out of Ogilby here : 
We want nor flcill nor courage, but the god C? 

Difmays our fquadrons with bis angry rod, 

Ver. 1030.] Almoft the whole of this couplet is fuperfluoas, 
without countenance from his author. I would propofe this altera- 
tion : 

Long e'er our\ fleet Jhall 'flame , in duft will fall 
Beneath our hands your city's god-built wall* 

Ver. 1035.] J navc bzfo™ objected to the ufe of horfe in the 
fingular number, as defcriptive of a chariot with two horfes : and, I 
think, with reafon, as a lame expedient of the verfifier. Thus f 
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Shalt run, forgetful of a warriour's fame, 
While clouds of friendly duft conceal thy fhame. 



E'en thou (halt wilh, to feme thee from the war, 

The wings of falcons for thy flying car. 
Ver. 1036.] Homer fays fimply, 

which within the walls 

May whirl thee, railing duft acrofs the plain : 
fo that our author borrowed this ingenious thought from Dacier : 
*' Et que, te derobent au milieu d'un tourbillon de poujjiere, lis te por- 
*' tent rapidement derriere les murs d* Ilion." Otherwife his genius 
might have ftricken out this fine fancy from a folitary word in Chap- 
man ; 

■ that their hoofes, may roufe the duft and beare 

Thy bodie, bid, to Ilion. 

Ogilby, chaftifed, is good, and faithful be;*c»d our poet : 
is Vr long, I ween % thyfelffadSx worfted prove, 
Imploring Jove and all the powers above, 
Thy fteeds, as falcons fwifr, may cut the air, 
And home through clouds of duft thtir mafter bear. 

Ver. 1037. Clouds of friendly duft.] A critick might take 
occafion from hence, to fpeak of the exaft time of the year in which 
the actions of the Iliad are fuppofed to have happened. And 
(according to the grave manner of a learned diflertaror) begin by 
informing us, that he has found it muft be the/z/.w^rfeafon, from the 
frequent mention made of clouds of duft : though what he difcovers 
might be full as well inferred from common fenie, the fummer 
being the natural feafon for a campaign. However he fhould quote 
.all thefe paflages at large; and adding to the article of duft as much 
as he can find of the fweat of the heroes, it might fill three pages 
very much to his own fatisfa&ion. It would look well to obferve 
farther, that the fields are defcribed flowery, 11. ii. ver. 546. that 
the branches of a tamarifk-tree are flourifhing, II. x. ver. 537. that 
the warriours fometimes wa(h themfelves in the fea, 11. x. ver. 
674. and fometimes refrefh themfelves by cool breezes from the fea, 
II. xi. ver. 762. that Dimmed fleeps out of liis tent on the ground, 
11. x. ver. 170. that the flies are very buty about the dead body of 
Patroclus, II. xix. ver. 30. that Apollo covers the body of Hedlor 
with a cloud to prevent its being fcorched, II. xxii. Ail this would 

H4 
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As thus he fpoke, behold in open view, 
.On founding wings a dexter eagle flew. 
To Jove's glad omen all the Grecians rife, 1040 
And hail, withfhouts his progrefs thro* the ikies: 
Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide; 
They ceas'd; and thus the chief of Troy reply'd. 

From whence this menace, this infulting ftrain ? 
Enormous boafter ! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 1045 



prove the very thing which was faid at firft, that it was fummer? 
He might next proceed to enquire, what prccife critical time of fum- 
mer. And here the mention of new-made honey in II. xi. ver. 
771, might be of great fervice in the inveltigation of this important 
matter : he would corrjefture from hence, that it muft be near the 
end of fummer, honey being feldom taken till that time ; to which 
having added the plague which rages in book i, and remarked* that 
infections of that kind generally proceed from the extremeft heats, 
which heats are not till near the autumn ; the learned enquirer might 
hug himfelf in this difcovery, and conclude with triumph. 

If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever pat in 
practice, he may fee what Boffu has done to determine the precife 
fcafon of the ^neid, lib. iii. ch. 1 2. The memory of that learned 
critick failed him, when he produced as one of the proofs that it 
was autumn, a paflage in the vith book, where the fall of the leafis 
only mentioned in a Jimik. He has alfo found out a beauty in 
Homer, which few even of his greateft admirers can believe he 
intended; which is, to the ihlente and fury of the Iliad he artfully 
adapted the beat of fummer, but to the Odyfley the cooler and maturer 
feafon of autumn* to correfpond with the fedatenefs and prudence of 
Ulyffes. P. 

Ver. 1042.] This couplet is an amplification wholly ufelefs. 
I wifh it refcinded with this alteration only, which rids us alfo of a 
grammatical inac c u racy : 

Then anfwerd Heclor ; Whence this threatening ftrain ? 

Ver. 1045.] The latter claufe at leaft might be fuggeftedby 
Dacier: Infolent difcoureur, qui n'as qiue de la vanite. 
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So may the Gods on Hedlor life beftow, 
(Not that fhort life which mortals lead below, 
But fuch as thofe of Jove's high lineage born, 
The blue-ey *d Maid, or he that gilds the morn.) 
As this decifiVe day fhall end the fame 1050 
Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
And thou, imperious ! if thy madnefs wait 
The lance of Hedtor, thou fhalt meet thy fate: 
That giant-corfe, extended on the fhore, 
3hall largely feaft the fowls with fat and gore. 
He faid, and like a lion ftalk'd along: 1056 
With fhouts inceflant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his following hoft: the Grecian train 
-With anfwering thunders filled the echoing 
plain; 



Vcr. 1048.] Homer employs only the fimple terms Minerva 
and Afollo, fo that our poet manifeftly followed Chapman : 

» would I 

As fu rely were the fonne of Jove, and of great Juno borne ; 
Adorn 'd like Pallas, and the God, that lifts h earth the mom. 

Ver. 1055.] Homer fays, 

Shall feaft the dogs and fowls with fat and gore. 

Ver. 1056.] This, of which there is not a fyllable in the ori- 
ginal, is copied from Dacier : " En meme terns il s'elance comme 
«* un lion." Fidelity may be maintained, and fuperfliiities difcarded, 
by this adjuftment : 

^Hefaid; his followers Jhout : the Grecian train———: 

sot to mention the impropriety of rung for rang, and the wretched- 
nefc of the rhyme. 
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A fliout, that tore heav'n's concave, and above 
Shook the fix'd fplendours of the throne of 
Jove* io6# 



Ver. xo6o.] A fubfime couplet! which, by the hands of critical 
ftewardfhip, muft now difcharge it's obligations; firft, to Milton 
the poet, in a paflage of incxpreffible magnificence, Paradife Loft, 
i. 542 : 

At which the univerfal hoft upfent 

A jhout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night : 

and, fecondly to Chapman the wit, who gives us one of his conceits* 
according to the humour of that age: 

And to fo infinite a height, all acclamations drove, 

The reacht thefplendors ftucke about, the unreacht throne of Jove. 

Our admirable tranflator attempted the fame grand conception, but 
hypertragically, I think, and unfeafonably, in his Rape of the Lock n 
canto Hi. ver. 156. where the reader may confult my note. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



JUNO DECEIVES JUPITER BY THE GIRDLE OF VENUS, 

ftfESTOR fitting at the table with Machaon, is 
alarmed with the encreqfing clamour of the war, and 
haft ens to Agamemnon : on his way he meets that prince 
with Diomed and Ulyffes, whom be informs of the extremity 
of the danger. Agamemnon propofes to make their ejcape 
by night, which Ulyjfes withftands j to which Diomed adds 
bis advice, that, wounded as they were, they Jhould go 

firth and encourage the army with their prefence*, which 
advice is purfued. Juno feeing the partiality of Jupiter 
to the Trojans, forms a defign to over-reach him-, Jhefets 
off her charms with the utmoft care, and (the more 

Jurely to enchant him) obtains the magick girdle of Venus. 
She then applies her/elf to the God of Sleep, and, with, 

Jome difficulty, perjuades him to feal the eyes of Jupiter*, 
this done, fhe goes to mount Ida, where the God, at firft 

fight is ravijhed with her beauty, finks in her embraces, 
and is laid afleep. Neptune takes advantage of his 

Jlumber, and fuccours the Greeks: Heftor is ftruck to 
the ground with a prodigious ft one by Ajax, and carried 
off from the battle : feveral aftions fuccced; till the Trojans 
much diftrejfed, are obliged to give way: the leffer Ajax 

fignalizes himfelf in a particular manner. P. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THE poet, to advance the character of Neftor, and give us a 
due efteem for his conduct and cireumfpe&ion, reprefentr 
him as deeply follicitous for the common good : in the very article 
of mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he is all attention to. 
learn the fate and iflue of the battle : and through his long ufe and 
fkill in martial events, he judges from the nature of the uproar ftill 
encreafing, that the fortune of the day is held no longer in fufpenfe, 
but inclines to one fide. Euftathius. P. 
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BUT nor the genial feaft, nor flowing bowl, 
Could charm the cares of Neftor's watch- 
ful foul ; 
His ftartled ears th* encreafing cries attend ; 
Then thus impatient to his wounded friend. 



Ver, r. But nor the genial feaft. ,] At the end of the eleventh 
book we left Neftor at the table with Machaon. The attack of 
the entrenchments, defcribed through the twelfth and thirteenth 
book, happened while Neftor and Machaon &t at the table ; nor is 
there any improbability herein, fi nee there is nothing performed in 
thofe two books, but what might naturally happen in the fpace of 
- two hours* Homer conftantly follows the thread of his narration, 
and never fufiers his reader to forget the train of action, or the 
time it employs. Dacier. P. 

This line exordium reprefents thefe two lines of Homer : 
Thefe fhouts rous'd Neftor, as hequafft his wine; 
Whofe winged words Machaon thus addreft : 

&-that our poet profited both by Chapman, 

Not wine, norfeaftt could lay their fpft, chaines on Gld Keftor's 
eare: 
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What new alarm, divine Machaon, fay, 5 
What mixt events attend this mighty day ? 
Hark! how the fhouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet! 
Here, with the cordial draught difpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ftrength'ning bath prepare, 10 
Refrefh thy wound, and cleanfe the clotted gorej 
While I th* adventures of the day explore. 

He faid : and feizing Thrafimedes* fhield, 
(His valiant offspring) haften'd to the field; 
(That day, the fon his father's buckler bore) 15 
Then fnatch'd a lance, and iffu'd from the door. 
Soon as the profpedt open'd to his view, 
His wounded eyes the fcene of forrow knew; 



and Ogilby : 

Though Neftor drinking fate, attentive care 
Prefents the rifing clamours to his ea r. 

Ver. 7.] This couplet is amplified from one verfe : 

The fhouts of warriors thicken at the fleet. 

Ver. 10. Let Hecamede the bath pre fare.'] The cuftom of 
women officiating to men in the bath, was ufual in ancient timet* 
Examples are frequent in the Odyfley. And it is not at all more 
'odd, or to be fneered at, than the cuftom now ufed in France, of 
Valets de Chambres drefling and undrefling the ladies. P. 

Ver* 16.] Thus Chapman, with the true orthography of the 
faft tenfe, if I miflake not : 

— This faid, the goodly Jbield 

Of war-like Thrafimed, his fonne (who had his own infield) 
He tooke ; /natch up a mightie lance ; and fo flept forth to <vie*w 
Caufe of that clamour, Inftantly, th' unworthy caufehe&waif. 
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Dire difarray ! the tumult of the fight, 
The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight. 20 
As when old Ocean's filent furface fleeps, 
The waves juft heaving on the purple deeps : 



Vcr. 21. As nvben old Ocean 9 s filent furface fleeps*} There are 
no where more finilhed pictures of nature than thofe which Homer 
draws in feveral of his comparifons. The beauty however of fome 
of thefe will be loft to many, who cannot perceive the refemblance* 
having never had opportunity to obferve the things themfelvcs. 
The life of this defcription will be mod fenfible to thofe who have 
been at fea in a calm : in this condition the water is not entirely 
motionlefs, but fwells gently in fmooth waves, which fluctuate 
backwards and forwards in a kind of balancing motion : this (late 
continues till a riling wind gives a determination to the waves, and 
rolls them one certain way. There is fcarce any thing in the whole 
compafs of nature that can more exactly reprefent the (late of an 
irrefolute mind, wavering between two different deiigns, fometimes 
inclining to the one, fometimes to the other, and then moving to 
that point to which its refolution is at laft determined. Every 
circumftance of this comparifon is both beautiful and juft : and it 
is the more to be admired, becaufe it is very difficult to find 
fenfible images proper to reprefent the motions of the mind; 
wherefore we but rarely meet with fuch comparifons even in the 
beft poets. There is one of great beauty in Virgil, upon a fubjeel 
very like this, where he compares his hero's mind, agitated with a 
great variety, and quick fucceflion of thoughts, to a dancing light 
reflected from a veflel of water in motion : 

'• Cuncta videns, magno curarum fluctuat aeftu, 

" Atque animum, nunc hue, celerem, nunc dividit illuc, 

" In partefque rapit varias, perque omnia verfat. 

" Sicut aqua; tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 

" Sole repercuffum, aut radiantis imagine lunae, 

" Omnia pervolitat late* loca ; jamque fub auras 

M Erigitur, fummique ferit laquearia te&i." 

JEn. 1. viii. ver. 19. P. 
This is a fine fpecimen of poetry, but with much enlargement 
and deviation from the Greek. Nothing can exceed the propriety, 
vol. i,v. 1 
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While yet th* expected tempeft hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the iky, 
The mafs of waters will no wind obey; 15 
Jove fends one guft, and bids them roll away. 
While wav'ring counfels thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian fage, 
To join the hoft, or to the gen'ral hafte; 
Debating long, he fixes on the laft : 30 



fidelity, and even elegance, of Ogilby's verfion, aflifted by fome 
amendments : 

As when dark feas with fallen frowns prefage 
Th* approaching horrors of a tempeft's rage, 
Nor here nor there the liftening waters move, 
Till fome deter miri d blaft defcends from Jove — . 
Ver. 26.] This is taken from Chapman : 

Till on it, aire cads one firme winde, and then it rolles anuqy. 
Ver. 27."] The tranflation does not (hew fufficiently the con- 
nexion with the Jtmile. Perhaps, fomething like the following 
correction might be preferable : 

Thus doubtful thoughts his wavering mind engage; 
Thus fluctuates unrefol<v*d the Pylian fage. 

Ver. 30. He fixes on the laft^ Neftor appears in this place a 
great friend to his prince ; for upon deliberating whether he (hould 
go through the body of the Grecian hoft, or elfe repair to Aga- 
memnon's tent ; he determines at laft, and judges it the beft way to 
go to the latter. Now becaufe it had been ill concerted to have 
made a man of his age walk a great way round about in queft of 
his commander, Homer has ordered it fo, that he (hould meet 
Agamemnon in his way thitKer. And nothing could be better 
imagined than the reafon, why the wounded princes left their tents; 
they were impatient to behold the battle,' anxious for its fuccefs, 
and defirous to infpirit the foldiers by their prefence. The poet wai 
obliged to give a reafon ; for in epic poetry, as well as in dramatick, 
no perfon ought to be introduced without fome neceffity, or at leaft 
fome probability, for his appearance. Euftathius. P. 
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Yet, as he moves, the fight his bofom warms; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms ; 
The gleaming falchions flafh, the javelins fly; 
Blows echo blows, and all, or kill, or die. 

Him, in his march, the wounded princes meet, 
By tardy fteps afcending from the fleet : 36 
The king of men, Ulyffes the divine, 
And who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
(Their fhips at diftance from the battle ftand, 
In lines ad vane *d along the fhelving ftrand: 4Q 



Ver. 32.] A line invented by the tranflator: but fuggefted, 
probably, by Hobbes : 

Whilft (hields and helmets, all the way he paft, 
Re founded in bis eares with frequent blows. 

Ver. $5*] So Chapman : 
And now the Jove-kept kings, whofe wounds, were yet in cure, 

did meet 
Old Neftor; Diomed, Ithacus, and Atreus fonne, from fleet* 

Ver. 38.] This verfe is deftitute of reafonable meaning. 

Ver. 39. Their Jbips at diftance, &c] Homer being always 
careful to diftinguilh each fcene of ac"lion, gives a very particular 
defcription of the ftation of the (hips, (hewing in what manner 
they lay drawn upon the land. This he had only hinted at before; 
bat here taking occafion on the wounded heroes coming from their 
ihips, which were at a diftance from the fight (while others were 
engaged in the defence of thofe (hips where the wall was broke 
down) he tells us, that the (hore of the bay (comprehended 
between the Rhaetean and Sigaean promontories) was not fufficient 
to contain the (hips in one line : which they were therefore obliged 
to draw up in ranks, ranged in parallel lines along the (hore. How 
many of thefe lines there were, the poet does not determine. M. 
Dacier, without giving any reafon for her opinion, fays there were 

I 2 
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Whofe bay, the fleet unable to contain 
At length, befide the margin of the main, 



but two : one advanced near the trail, the other on the verge of 
the Tea. But it is more than probable, that there were feverar 
intermediate lines ; fince the order in which the veffefe lay is here 
defcribed by a metaphor taken from the fteps of a fcalmg-ladder\ 
which had been no way proper to give an image only of two ranks, 
but very fit to reprefent a greater, though undetermined number. 
That there were more than two lines, may likewife be inferred 
from what we find in the beginning of the eleventh book ; where 
it is (aid, that the voice of Di/cord, (landing on the (hip of Ulyfies, 
in the middle of the fleet, was heard as far as the ftations of Achilles 
and Ajax, whofe Jhips were drawn up in the two extremities : thofe 
of Ajax were neareft the wall (as is exprefsly faid in the 6Sid 
verfe of the thirteenth book, in the original) and thofe of Achilles 
neareft the fea, as appears from many paflages fcattered through the 
Iliad. 

It muft be fuppofed that thofe (hips were drawn higheft upon 
land, which fir ft approached the fhore; the firft line therefore 
confided of thofe who firft difembarked, which were the (hips of 
Ajax and Protefilaus ; the latter of whom feems mentioned in the. 
verfe above cited of the thirteenth book, only to give occafion to 
obferve this ; for he was (lain, as he landed firft of the Greeks. 
And accordingly we (hall fee in the fifteenth book, it is his (hip. 
that is firft attacked by the Trojans, as it lay the neareft to them. 

We may likewife guefs how it happens, that the (hips of Achilles 
were placed neareft to the fea j for in the anfwer of Achilles "to 
Ulyffes in the ninth book, ver. 432. he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamemnon lay fafe in the camp : fo that his 
(hips at their return did naturally lie next the fea; which, without 
this confideration, might appear a ftation not fo becoming this 
hero's courage. P. 

Ver. 42.] Thus Ogilby : 

Their veffels at great diftance from the fight 
Did on the briny ocean's mar genu lie. 
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Rank above rank, the crouded (hips they moor: 
Who landed firft, lay higheft on the fhore.) 
Supported on their fpears, they took their way, 
Unfit to fight, but anxious for the day. 46 

Neftor's approach alarm *d each Grecian breaft, 
Whom thus the general of the hoft addreft. 
O grace and glory of th* Achaian name ! 
What drives thee, Neftor, from the field of fame? 
Shall then proud He&or fee his boaft fulfill *d, 51 
Our fleets in afhes, and our heroes kiird? 
Such was his threat, ahnowtoo foon made good, 
On many a Grecian bofom writ in blood. 
Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 55 

Againft your king, nor will one chief engage? 



Vcr. 43.] A circumftance is here fuppreffed, thus delivered by 
Chapman : 

■ all theire (terns, a wall was rais'd before. 

Ver. 47. Neftor 9 s approach alarmed.] That fo laborious a 
perfon as Neftor has been defcribed, fo indefatigable, fo little 
indulgent of his extreme age, and one that never receded from the 
battle, mould approach to meet them ; this it was that (truck the 
princes with amazement, when they faw he had left the field. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 53.] So Chapman: 

— — now Hector will make good, 

The threatning vow he made, I feare ; that till he had our blood. 

Ver. 54.] This is a mere conceit of the tranflator, rightly fo 
called, to the bed of my judgement. 

»3 
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And have I liv'd to fee with mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles rife? 

Gerenian Neftor then. So Fate has will'd; 
And all-confirming Time has Fate fulfiird. 60 
Not he that thunders from the aerial bow'r. 
Not Jove himfelf, upon the paft has pow'r. 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, 
And beft defence, lies fmoking on the ground: 
Ev'n to the fhips their conqu'ring arms extend, 6$ 
And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heav'n 

afcend. 
On fpeedy meafures then employ your thought, 
In fuch diftrefs. If counfel profit ought; 
Arms cannot much: tho* Mars our fouls incite; 
Thefe gaping wounds withold u s from the fight . 70 



Ver. 59.] There is no mention of Fate in his original. 

Ver. 64.] If this epithet fmoaking be figurative >, it is ill applied 
to a wall already proftrate; if literal, it offends againft the troth, as 
the wall was broken through by the violence of Hedor and his men, 
not by fire. 

Ver. 6$.] After this line the following hw verfes of Homer 
are omitted by our poet : 

Nor wouldft thou know with ken attentive, where 
Confufion moft embroil'd the Greeks : fo reign 'd 
Mix'd {laughter; and their fhouts afcend to heaven. 

Ver. 66.] Moreexa&ly, 

And mingled groans, and flouts > to heav'n afcend. 
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To him the monarch. That our army bends, 
That Troy triumphant our high fleet afcends, 
And that the rampart, late our fureft truft, 
And beft defence, lies fmoking in the duft ; 
All this from Jove's afflidtive hand we bear, 75 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 
Paft are the days when happier Greece was bleft, 
And all his favour, all his aid confeft; 
Now heav'n averfe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the ikies. 80 

Ceafe we at length to wafte our blood in vain, 
And launch what fhips lie neareft to the main; 



Ver. 71.] The phrafe our army bends feems aukward, and forced 
for the purpofe of the rhyme. Thus ? 

To him the monarch : Since ovxfoes prevail, 
And conquering Troy our fleet itfelf affaiL 

Ver. 81. Ceafe nve at length, &c] Agamemnon either does not 
know what courfe to take in this diftrefs, or only founds the fenti- 
ments of his nobles, (as he did in the fecond book, of the whole 
army.) He delivers himfelf firft after Neftor's fpeech, as it became a 
coanfellor to do : but knowing this advice to be difhonourable, 
and unfuitable to the cferader he affumes elfewhcre Ifyuru pv ru 
T*Xuf*#p, &c. and confidering that he fhould do no better than 
abandon his poft, when before he had threatened the deferters with 
death ; he reduces his counfel into the form of a proverb, difguifing 
it as handfomely as he can under a fentence. It is better to Jhun an 
evil, &c. It is obfervable too how he has qualified the expreflion : 
he does not fay, to Jhun the battle, for that had been unfoldierly; 
but he foftens the phrafe, and calls it, to (hun evil: and this word 
evil he applies twice together, in advifing them to leave the engage- 
ment, 

14 
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Leave thefe at anchor 'till the coming night : 
Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight 
Bring all to fea, and hoift each fail for flight 
Better from evils, well forefeen, to run, 
Than perifh in the danger we may fhun. 

Thus he. The fage Ulyfles thus replies, 
While anger flafh'd from his difdainful eyes. 
What fhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 90 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart? 
Oh were thy fway the curfe of meaner pow'rs, 
And thou the fhame of any hoft but ours I 



It is farther remarked, that this was the nobleft opportunity for 
a general to try the temper of his officers ; for he knew that in a 
calm of affairs, it was common with mod people, either oat of 
flattery or refpeft to fubmit to their leaders: but in imminent 
danger fear does not bribe them, but every one difcovers his very 
foul, valuing all other confiderations, in regard to his fafety, but 
in the fecond place. He knew the men he fpoke to were prudent 
perfons, and not eafy to caft themfelves into a precipitate flight. ' 
He might likewife have a mind to recommend himfelf to bis army 
by the means of his officers ; which he was not very able to do of 
himfelf, angry as they were at him, for the affront he had offered 
Achilles, and by confequence thinking him^he author of all their 
prefent calamities. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 86.] His original dictates, 

Better from evils, though by night, to run, 

Ver. 88.] Literally, for this couplet : 
Ulyfles fage with afpeft ftern replied. 

Ver. 92. Oh were thy /way the curfe of meaner pvw'rt. 
And thou the fhame of any hoft but ours /] 
This is a noble compliment to his 'country and to the Grecian army, 
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A hoft, by Jove endu'd with martial might, 
And taught to conquer, or tD fall in fight : 95 
Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 
Employed our youth, and yet employs our age. 
And wilt thou thus defert the Trojan plain? 
And havewhole ftreams of blood been fpilt in vain? 
In, fuch bafe fentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 
Speak it in ^yhifpers, left a Greek fhould hear. 
Lives there a man fo dead to fame, who dares 
To think fuch meannefs, or the thought declares? 
And comes it ev'n from him whofe fov'reign fway 
The banded legions of all Greece obey? 10$ 



to mew that it was an impoflibility for them to follow even their 
general in any thing that was cowardly, or fhameful j though the 
lives and fafeties of them all were concerned in it. P. 

Ver. 96.] Mr. Cowper has very happily preferved the beautiful 
metaphor of his author : 

■ ■ ' whom Jove ordains 

From youth to hoary age te weave the web 
Of toilfome warfare, 'till we perifti all. 

The reft of the tranflators knew not, or tafted not, this elegance. 
Ver. 98.] Rather, as more conformably to Homer, thus : 
And wilt thou then defert the Trojan plain, 
Our blood thus fpilPd, our toils endur'd, in vain ? 

Ver. 104. And comes it ev'n from him ivbqfe fov reign fway 
The handed legions of all Greece obey f\ 
As who fhould fay, that another man might indeed have uttered 
the fame advice, but it could not be a perfon of prudence ; or if 
he had prudence, he could not be a governour, but a private man; 
or if a governour, yet one who had not a well-difciplined and 
obedient army ; or laftly, if he had an army fo conditioned, yet 
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Is this a gen'raPs voice, that calls to flight, 
While war hangs doubtful, while his foldiers 

fight? 
What more could Troy ? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv'ft the foe; all Greece becomes their 

prize. 
No more the troops , (our hoifted fails in view , 1 10 . 
Themfelves abandon'd) fhall the fight purfue; 
But thy fhips flying with defpair fhall fee ; 
And owe deftru&ion to a prince like thee* 

Thy juft reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wife. 
Unwilling as I am to lofe the hoft, u6 

I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaft. 



it could not be To large and numerous an one as that of Aga- 
memnon. This is a fine climax, and of wonderful ftrength* 
Euflathius. P. 

Ver. no.] Ogilby, I think, with fome correction, is not much 
inferiour: 

No more thy Greeh will fight, when theyfurvej 
Your vejfels launching on the watery *way ; 
• But from the battle in diforder run, 
And. thou (halt rue too late what thou haft done* 

Ver. H2.] The firft edition has, 
Thy fhipsjfy? flying . 

Ver. 114.] Mr. Cowper is clofe to his author, who hat no 
comparifon exprefled, but gives one, fimilar to that obtruded by our 
poet, tacitly conveyed in the metaphor: 

Thy (harp reproof, Ulyfles, hath my foul 
Pierced deeply. 
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Glad I fubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 

Tydides cut him fhort, and thus began. 120 
Such counfel if you feek, behold the man 
Who boldly gives it, and what he fhall fay, 
Young tho* he be, difdain not to obey: 
A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus fprings, 
May fpeak to councils and affembled kings. 125 



Ver. 118. Whoe'er, or young or old, &c] This nearly refcmbles 
an ancient cuftom at Athens, where in times of trouble and diftrefs, 
every one, of what age or quality foe ver, was invited to give in 
his opinion with freedom, by the publick cryer. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 120.] This fpeech of Diomed is naturally introduced, 
beginning with an anfwer, as if he had been called upon to give his 
advice. The counfel he propofes was that alone which could be of 
any real fervice in their prefent exigency : however, fince he 
ventures to advife where Ulyffes is at a lofs, and Neftor himfelf 
filent, he thinks it proper to apologize for this liberty by reminding 
them of his birth and defcent, hoping thence to add to his counfel 
a weight and authority which he could not from his years and 
experience, Jt cannot indeed be denied that this hiftorical digreffion 
feems more out of feafon than any of the fame kind which we fo 
frequently meet with in Homer, fince his birth and parentage muft 
have been fufficiently known to all at the fiege, as he here tells 
them. This muft be owned a defect not altogether to be excufed in 
the poet, but which may receive fome alleviation, if confidered as 
a fault of temperament. For he had certainly a ftrong inclination 
to genealogical dories, and too frequently takes occafion to gratify 
this humour. P. 

Thus, more faithfully : 

Tydides 'midft them /pake, and thus began. 

Ver. 124.] The following fix verfes are fpun from two of 
Homer, which may be fimply and literally reprefented thus : 
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Hear then in me the great Oenides' fon f 
Whofe honour'd duft (his race of gloiy run) 
Lies whehn'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall. 
With three bold fons wasgen'rous Prothousbleft, 
Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon pofleft; 131 
Melas and Agrius, but (who far furpaft 
The reft in courage) Oeneus was the laft. 
From him, my fire. From Calydon expelPd, 
He paft to Argos, and in exile dwell'd; 135 
The monarch's daughter there (fo Jove ordain'd) 
He won, and ftourifh'd where Adraftus reign 'd: 



I too from blood illuftrious boaft my birth, 
Tydcus, whom hides at Thebes a mound of earth. 

Ver. 125.] This thought was fupplied by Chapman ; in whom, 
however, it is exhibited with uncommon quaintnefs of expreflion: 

i ■ my fire, that heir'd a diadem; 

May make my fpeech to diadems, decent enough.. 

Ver. 135. He paft to Argos.] This is a very artful colour : he 
calls the flight of his father for killing one of his brothers, 
travelling and dwelling at Argos, without mentioning the caufe and 
occafion of his retreat. What immediately follows (fo J we ordain'd f J 
does not only contain in it a difguife of his crime, but is a juft 
motive likewife for our companion. Euftathius. P. 

He mould have written dwelt • and the parenthefis in the next 
verfe is connecled in his original with the former claufe of the pan- 
graph. I would propofe this amendment : 

From him my fire; vjhofled, from Pleuron driven, 
To Argos : fo great Jove decreed, and Heaven / 
The ivarriour there the monarch's daughterly*/; 
And liv'd, and £ouri(ht where Adraftus reign'd. 
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There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till'd, 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveft yield, 
Andnum'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Such Tydeus was, theforemoft once in fame ! 141 
Nor lives in Greece a ftranger to his name. 
Then, what for common good my thoughts 

infpire, 
Attend, and in the fon, refped: the fire. 
Tho* fore of battle, tho* with wounds oppreft, 
Let each go forth, and animate the reft, 146 
Advance the glory which he cannot fhare, 
Tho* not p&rtaker, witnefs of the war. 



Ver. 141.] Rather, with more fidelity, 

Such Tydeus was, a <warriour firft in fame. 

And, in what follows, our poet gives the purport of this {peech not 
{effectively, but dkrtifely* nor conformably to the arrangement of 
hk author. 

Ver. 146. Let each go forth, and animate the reft.] It is worth a 
remark, with what management and difcretion the poet has brought 
thefe four kings, and no more towards the engagement, fince thefe 
are fufficient alone to perform all he requires. For Neftor propofes 
to them to enquire, if there be any way or means which 
prudence can direct for their Security. Agamemnon attempts to 
difcover that method. Ulyfles refutes him, as one whofe method 
was difhonourable, but propofes no other project. Diomed fupplies 
that deficiency, and (hews what muftbedone; That wounded as 
they are, they fhould go forth to the battle : for though they were 
not able to engage, yet their prefence would re-eftablifh their affairs 
by detaining in arms thofe who might otherwife quit the field. 
This council is embraced, and teadily obeyed by the reft. Eu- 
fttfbiui. P. 
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But left new wounds on wounds o'erpower us 

quite, 
Beyond the miffile jav'lin's founding flight, 150 
Safe let us ftand ; and from the tumult far, 
Infpire the ranks, and rule the diftant war. 

He added not: the lift'ning kings obey, 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 
The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) if j 
Appears a warriour furrow *d o*er with age; 
Preft in his own, the gen'ral's hand he took, 
And thus the venerable hero fpoke. 

Atrides, lo! with what difdainfu! eye 
Achilles fees his country's forces fly: 160 

Blind impious man ! whofe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 
So may he perifh, fo may Jove difclaim 
The wretch relentlefs, and overwhelm with 
fhame ! 164 



Ver. 156.] The firft edition has, " Appears a hero* 9 and 
immediately " the venerable warriour." 

Ver. 1 58.] There is a degree of ambiguity in this verfe, which 
renders our poet's real meaning infcrutable. I would propofe, 

In his own hand the form fictitious preft 

The monarch's right, and thus in hafte addreft : 

becaufe not only are the rhymes imperfect, but the additional inac- 
curacy, of /poke for /pake, deforms the paflage. 

Ver. 161.] Chapman gives a truer view of Homer's fcntiment : 
Since not in his breaft glowes one fparke, of any humane mind* 
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But heav'n forfakes not thee: o'er yonder fands 
Soon (halt thou view the fcatter'd Trojan bands 
Fly di verfe; while proud kings and chiefs re- 
nowned, 
Driv'n heaps °ori heaps, % with clouds involved 

around 
Of rolling duft, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 170 
He fpoke, then rufh'd amid the warriour crew ; 
And fent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the fhout encount'ring armies yield, 
When twice ten thoufand fhake the lab 'ring field ; 
Such was , r ie voice, and fuch the thund'ring found 
Of him, whofe trident rends the folid ground. 176 
Each Argive bofom beats to meet the fight, 
And grifly War appears a pleafing fight. 



Veiv 167,] This is an expreflion of Milton, Par. Loft, x. 284 : 
Then both from out hell gates into the wafte 
Wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dark 
Flew diver/e : 
bat in our poet it is unneceflarily tautologous with fcattered. Thus, 
more exaftly : 

Fly from our Jhips • while kings and chiefs renown M — . 

Ver. 17 it] The firft edition gives <c the warring crew.'* 

Ver. 172-] This verfe is from Dryden, JEn. v. 87 j : 
He fent his voice before him as he flew. 

Ver. 177.] The fimilar founds beats and meet are too near each 
other: and the next verfe is not faithful, arfd infipid. The following 
attempt has more accuracy than elevation to recommend it : 
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Meantime Saturnia from Olympus* brow, 
High-thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below; 180 



Each Argive bofom with frefh ardour glows 
To wage unceafing battle with his foes. 
But, gold-enthron'd, great Juno from the fides 
Obferv'd the combat with attentive eyes. 

Ver. 179. The ftory of Jupiter and Juno.] I do not know a 
bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Jupiter's being deceived 
and laid aileep, or that has a greater air of impiety and abfurdity. 
It is an obfervation of Monf. de St. Evremond upon the ancient 
poets, which every one will agree to : " That it is furprifing 
•' enough to find them fo fcrupulous to .preferve probability, in 
" actions purely human : and to ready to violate it in reprefenting 
«' the actions of the Gods. Even thofe who have fpoken more 
" fagely than the reft, of their nature, could not forbear to fpeafc 
" extravagantly of their conduct. When they eftablifh their being 
" and their attributes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, 
•« perfectly wife, and perfectly good : but the moment they 
" reprefent them acting, there is no weaknefs to which they do not 
«« make them ftoop, and no folly or wickednefs they do not make 
99 them commit." The fame author anfwers this in another place 
by remarking, " That truth was not the inclination of the firft 
" ages : a foolifh lye or a lucky falfhood gave reputation to 
99 irapoftors, and pleafure to the credulous. It was the whole fecret 
" of the great and the wife, to govern the fimple and ignorant 
" herd. The vulgar, who pay a profound reverence to myfterious 
" errors, would have defpifed plain truth, and it was thought a 
" piece of prudence to deceive them. All the difcourfes of the 
99 ancients were fitted to fo advantageous a defign. There was 
99 nothing to be feen but fictions, allegories, and fimilitudes, and 
" nothing was to appear as it was in itfelf." 

I muft needs, upon the whole, as far as I can judge, give up 
the morality of this fable ; but what colour of excufe for it Homer 
might have from ancient tradition, or what myftical or allegorical 
fenfe might attone for the appearing impiety, is hard to be 
afcertained at this diftant period of time. That there had been 
before his age a tradition of Jupiter's being laid afieep, appears 
from the ftory of Hercules at Coos, referred to by our author, ycr# 
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With joy the glorious conflict (he furvey'd, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 



285. There is aHb a paflage in Diodorus, lib* i. c. 7. which gives 
fome fmall light to this fiction. Among other reafons which that 
hiftorian lays down to prove that Honasr travelled into iEgypt, he 
alledges this paflage of the interview of Jupiter and Juno, which 
he fays was grounded upon an ^Egyptian feftival, whereon the 
nuptial ceremonies of thofe two deities were celebrated, at which time 
both their tabernacles, adorned with all forts of flowers, are carried 
ly the priefts to the top of a high mountain. Indeed as the greateft part 
of the ceremonies of the ancient religions confided in fome 
fymbolical reprefentations of certain actions of their Gods, or 
rather deified mortals, fo a great part of ancient poetry confided 
in the defcription of the actions exhibited in thofe ceremonies. The 
loves of Venus and Adonis are a remarkable inftance of this kind, 
which, though under different names, were celebrated by annual 
reprefentations, as well in ^gypt as in feveral nations of Greece 
and Afia : and to the images which were carried in thefe feftivals, 
feveral ancient poets were indebted for their mod happy defcriptions. 
If the truth of this obfervation of Diodorus be admitted, the 
prefent paflage will appear with more dignity, being grounded on 
religion ; and the conduct of the poet will be more juftifiable, if 
that, which has been generally counted an indecent, wanton fiction, 
ihould prove to be the reprefentation of a religious folemnity. 
Qonfidering the great ignorance we are in of many ancient 
ceremonies, there may be probably in Homer many incidents 
entirely of this nature; wherefore we ought to be referved in our 
cenfures, left what we decry as wrong in the poet mould prove only 
a fault in his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair way 
to tax any people, or any age whatever, with groflhefs in general, 
purely from the grofs or abfurd ideas or practices that are to he. 
found in their religions. 

In the next place, if we have recourfe to allegory, (which foftens 
and reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that by the con- 
grefi of Jupiter and Juno, is meant the mingling of the <etker and 
air (which are generally faid to be fignified by thefe two deities.) 
The ancients believed the tether to be igneous, and that by its 
kind influence upon the air, it was the caufe of all vegetation ; to 
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But placM aloft, on Ida's fhady height 
She fees her Jove, and trembles at the fight. 



which nothing more exactly correfponds, than the fiction of the earth 
putting forth her flowers immediately upon this congrefs, Virgil 
has fome lines in the fecond Georgick, that feem a perfect expla- 
nation of the fable into this fenfe. In defcribing the fpring, he 
hints as if fomething of a vivifying influence was at that time fpread 
from the upper heavens into the air. He calls Jupiter exprefsly 
./Ether, and represents him operating upon his fpoufe for the pro- 
du&ion of all things : 

" Turn pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus aether • 
" Conjugis in gremium laetae defcendit, & omnes 
€( Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore A foetus. 
*« Parturit omnis ager, &c." 

But, be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever may be 
thought of this fable in a theological or philofophical view, it is one 
of the moft beautiful pieces that ever was produced by poetry. 
Neither does it want its moral : an ingenious modern writer (whom 
I am pleafed to take any occafion of quoting) has given it us in 
thefe words : 

•' This paflage of Homer may fuggeft abundance of inftruttion 
«* to a woman who has a mind to preferve or recall the affection of 
" her hufband. The care of her perfon and drefs, with the parri- 

V cular blandifhments woven in the Ceftus, are fo plainly recom- 
«• mended by this fable, and fo indifpenfably neceffary in every 
v female who defires to pleafe, that they need no farther explanation. 

V The difcretion likewife in covering all matrimonial quarrels from 
v the knowledge of others, is taught in the pretended vifit to Tethys, 
v in the fpeech where Juno addreffes herfelf to Venus ; a sthe cbafte 
«* and prudent management of a wife's charms is intimated by the 
<c fame pretence for her appearing before Jupiter, and by the con- 
*« cealment of the Ceftus in her bofom. I (hall leave this tale to the 
« c confideration of fuch good houfewives, who are never weUdrefled 
*< but when they are abroad, and think it neceffary to appear more 
" agreeable to all men living than their hufbands : as alfo to thoft 
*< prudent ladies, who, to avoid the appearance of being over-fond, 
" entertain their hufbands with indifference, avcrfion, fallen filence, 
«' or cxafperating language." P. 
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Jove to deceive, what methods fhall fhetry, 185 
What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye ? 
At length fhe tmfts her pow'r ; refolvM to prove 
The old, yet ftill fuccefsful, cheat of love; 
Againft his wifdom to oppofe her charms, 
And lull the lord of Thunders in her arms . 190 

Swift to her bright apartment fhe repairs, 
Sacred to drefs and beauty *s pleafing cares : 



Vcr. 188,] This line is borrowed, but I have not difcovered 
the original proprietor. No very delicate paffage in Ogilby's 
verfion, towards the conclufion of Odyffey xxiii, leads me to think, 
that our poet has altered a word, by writing cheat for feat : but I 
leave the reader, whofe curiofity is roufed for further information 
on this fubjedl, to find the paffage in Ogilby for himfelf. 

Ver. 190.]' This fine contraft " the lord of Thunders," is 
engrafted on the original by our tranflator: but Chapman, I 
prefume, mud (hare the praife of ingenuity on this occafion; 
whofe verfion feems to have originally fuggefted the conception : 

- . . to decke her curioufly, 

And vifite the Idalian hill, that fo the lightness eye 
She might enamour with her lookes, 

Ver. 191. Swift to her bright apartment fie repairs % kzJ\ Thit 
paffage may be of confideration to the ladies, and, for their fakes, I 
take a little pains to obferve upon it. Homer tells us that the very 
goddeffes, who are all over charms, never drefs in fight of any one: 
the Queen of Heaven adorns herfelf in private, and the doors lock 
after her. In Homer there are no Dieux des Ruelles^ no gods are 
admitted to the toilet* 

I am afraid there are fome earthly Goddeffes of lefs prudence, 
Who have loft much of the adoration of mankind by the contrary 
practice. Lucretius (a very good judge in gallantry) prefcribes as 
a cure to a defperate lover, the frequent fight of his miftrefs undref- 
fed. Juno herfelf has fuffered a little by the very Mufes* peeping into 
her chamber, fince fome nice criticks are fhocked in this place of 
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With fkill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from accefs of each intruding pow'r. 
Touch 'd with her fecret key , the doors unfold : 195 
Self-clos'd, behind her fhut the valves of gold. 
Here firft fhe bathes ; and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance* and ambrofial fhow'rs : 
The winds, perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 
Thro* heav'n, thro* earth, and all th* aerial way : 



Homer, to find that the goddefs wafhes herfelf, which prefents fome 
idea as if (he was dirty. Thofe who have delicacy will profit by 
this remark. P.. 

Ver. 198. Soft oils of fragrance.] The practice of Juno in 
anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable part of 
ancient cofmeticks, though entirely difufed in the modern arts of 
drefs. It may poffibly offend the nicenefs of modern ladies ; but 
fuch of them as paint, ought to confider that this practice might, 
without much greater difficulty, be reconciled to ckaolinefc. This 
paflage is a clear inftance of the antiquity of this cuftom, and clearly 
determines againft Pliny, (who is of opinion that it was not fo 
ancient as thofe tiroes,) where, fpeaking of perfumed unguenti, 
he fays, Quis primus inruenerit, nou traditur; Iliads temforibus mom 
grant, lib, xiii. c. i. Befides the cuftom of anointing kings among 
the Jews, which the chriftians have borrowed ; there are feveral 
allufions in the Old Teftament which (hew, that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them* The Pfalmift, fpeaking of the 
gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make glad the 
heart of man, and the latter to give him a cheerful countenance. It 
feems mod probable that this was an eaftern invention, agreeable to 
the luxury of the Afiaticks, among whom the moft proper ingre- 
dients for thefe unguents were produced ; from them this cuftom 
was propagated among the Romans, by whom it was efteemed a 
pleafure of a wtry refined nature. Whoever is curious to fee 
inftances of their expence and delicacy therein, may be fatisfied 
in the three firft chapters of the thirteenth book of Pliny's Natural 
Hiftory. t. 
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Spirit divine ! whofe exhalation greets 201 

The fenfe of gods with more than mortal fweets. 
Thus while {he breath *d of heaven, with decent 

pride 
Her artful hands the radiant trefles ty'dj 



Ver. 199.] Thefe^#r yerfes are a very indiftindl paraphrafe 
of t<wo in Hoiner : the purport of which will be much more clearly 
underftood from a correction of Ogilby : 

Which if but m<yv'd t the fubtile odour flies, 
Diffused, to Jove's high court, through earth and Ikies. 

Ver. 203. Thus tuhilejhe breath' d of hea<vn 9 &c] We have here 
a compleat picture from head to foot of the drefs of the fair fex, 
and of the mode between two and three thoufand years ago. May 
I have leave to obferve the great fimplicity of Juno's drefs, in com- 
parifon with the innumerable equipage of a modern toilet ? The god- 
defs, even when fhe is fetting herfelf out on the greateft occafion, 
has only her own locks to tie, a. white veil to caft over them, a 
mantle to drefs her whole body, her pendants, and her fandals. 
This the poet exprefsly fays was all her drefs [ttuHx mo-^ov ;] and 
one may reafonably conclude it was all that was ufedby the greateft 
princefles and fineft beauties of thofe times. The good Euftathius 
is ravifhed to find, that here are no wafhes for the face, no dyes for 
the hair, and none of thofe artificial embellifhments fince in practice ; 
he alfo rejoices not a little, that Juno has no looking-glafs, tire- 
woman, or waiting-maid. One may preach till doomfday on this 
fubjeft, but all the commentators in the world will never prevail 
upon a lady to ftick one pin the lefs in her gown, except (he can be , 
convinced that the ancient drefs will better fet off her perfon. 

As the Afiaticks always furpafled the Grecians in whatever 
regarded magnificence and luxury, fo we find their women far gone 
in the contrary extreme of drefs. There is a paflage in Ifaiah % 
ch. iii. that gives us a particular account of their wardrobe, with 
the number and ufeleflhefs of their ornaments ; and which I think 
appears very well in contraft to this of Homer. The bravery of their 
.tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their round tires 
like the moon : the chains, and the bracelets^ and the mufflers , the 

* J. 
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Part on her head in fhining ringlets rolPd, 205 
Part o'er her fhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 
Around her next a heavenly mantle flow'd, 
That rich with Pallas' laboured colours glow'd: 
Large clafps of gold the foldings gather'd round, 
A golden zone her fwelling bofom bound. 210 
Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
Each gem illumined with a triple ftar. 



bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, and the 
tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings and no/e jewels, the changeable fuits 
ef apparel, and the mantles, and the nuimples, and the crif ping-pins , the 
glaffes, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the veils, 

I could be glad to afk the ladies which they (hould like beft to 
imitate, the Greeks or the Afiaticks ? I would defire thofe that arc 
handfome and well-made, to confider, that the drefs of Juno (which 
is the fame they fee in fiatues) has manifeflly the advantage of the 
prefent, in difplaying whatever is beautiful : that the charms of the 
neck and breaftns, not lefs laid open, than by the modern Hays ; and 
that thofe of the leg are more gracefully difcovered, than even by the 
hoop-petticoat : that the fine turn of the arms is better obferved ; 
and that feveral natural graces of the Jhape and body appear much 
more confpicuous. It is not to be denied but the Afiatick and our 
prefent modes were better contrived to conceal fome people's defects, 
but I do not fpeak to fuch people : I fpeak only to ladies of that 
beauty, who can make any fafhion prevail by their being feen in it ; 
and who put others of their fex under the wretched neceffity of 
being like them in their habits, or not being like them at all* As 
for the reft, let them follow the mode of Judaea, and be content 
with the name of Afiaticks, P. 

Thefe four lines alfo are luxuriantly amplified from /wdf 
Homer, which may be faithfully reprefented thus : 

Her hands the radiant treffes comb and twine 
In curls ambrofial from her head divine* 

Ver. 206.] The fimile is from his own fancy : and he (hould 
have written " like molten gold." 

Ver. 21 1.] So Gay in his Fan, ii. 75 : 
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Then o'er her head fhe cafts a veil more white 
Than new-fall'n fnow, and dazlingas the light. 
Laft her fair feet celeftial fandals grace. 215 
Thus iffuing radiant, with majeftick pace, 
Forth from the dome th* imperial Goddefs moves , 
And calls the mother of the Smiles and Loves. 



Does not the diamond fparkle in her ear, 
Glow on her hand, and tremble in her hair ? 

but the rhyme is (till more defective in Pope, than Gay ; and indeed 

wholly inadmiffible. 

Ver. 213.] This couplet is neither juft to the grandeur, nor 
faithful to the fenfe, of his author. The following attempt is accu- 
rate; 

O'er thefe (he throws a beauteous veil, whofe rays 
Might vie in fplendour with the folar blaze. 
Chapman renders : 

" ■■ on her head, a wreath not worne before 

Caft bearaes out like the funne. 

Ver. 216. Thus iffuing radiant, &c] Thus the Goddefs comes 
from her apartment, againft her fpoufe, in compleat armour. The 
women of pleafure moftly prevail by pure cunning, and the artful 
management of their perfons; for there is but oneway for the weak 
to fubdue the mighty, and that is by pleafure. The poet (hews at 
the fame time, that men of underftanding are not mattered without 
a great deal of artifice and addrefs. There are but three ways 
whereby to overcome another, by violence, by perfuafion, or by 
craft : Jupiter was invincible by main force; to think of perfuading 
was as fruitlefs, after he had pafled his nod to Achilles ; therefore 
Juno was obliged of neceffity to turn her thoughts entirely upon 
craft ; and by the force of pleafure it is, that (he infnares and ma- 
nages the God. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 2x8. And calls the mother of the Smiles and Loves J] Not- 
withftanding all the pains Juno has been at, to adorn herfelf, fhe 
is ftill confeious that neither the natural beauty of her perfon, nor 
the artificial one of her drefs, will be fufficient to work upon a hut 

*4 
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How long (to Venus thus apart fhe cry'd) 
Shall human ftrife celeftial minds divide? *** 



band. She therefore has recourfe to the Ceftus of Venus, as a kind 
of love-charm, not doubting to enflame his mind by magical enchant- 
ment ; a folly which in all ages has poffeft her fex. To procure 
this, fhe applies to the Goddefs of Love; from whom hiding her 
real defign under a feigned 'ftory, (another propriety in the character 
of the fair) fhe obtains the valuable prefent of this wonder-working 
girdle. The allegory of the Ceftus lies very open, though the 
impertinences of Euftathius on this head are unfpeakable : in it are 
comprifed the moft powerful incentives to love, as well as the ftrongeft 
effecJs of thepaffion. ■ The juft admiration of this paflage has been 
always fo great and univerfal, that the Ceftus of Venus is become 
proverbial. The beauty of the lines, which in a few words com- 
prehend this agreeable ficlition, can fcarce be equalled : fo beautiful 
an original has produced very fine imitations, wherein we may 
obferve a few additional figures, exprefling fome of the improve, 
rnents which the affe&ation, or artifice of the fair fex, have intro- 
duced into the art of love fince Homer's days. Taffo has finely 
imitated this defcription in the magical girdle of Armida, Gieru* 
falemme Liberata, cant, xvi : 

** Teneri Sdegni, e placide e tranquille 

•'■ Repulfe, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 

" Sorrifi, parrolette, e dolci ftille 

" Di pianto, e fofpir tronchi, e molli baci." 

Monf. de la Motte's imitation of this fiction is likewife wonderfully 
beautiful : 

" Ce tiflu, le fimbole, & la caufe k la fois, 

" Du pouvoir de l'amour, du charme de fes loix. 

*' Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche j 

* c D'un fourire enchanteur, elleanime la bouche; 

" Paffionne la voix, en adoucit les fons, 

" Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raifons; 

u Infpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ftratagemes, 

*' Ces rcfus attirans, l'ecueil des fages memes, 

•• Et la nature enfin, y voulut renfermer, 

" Tout ce qui perfuade, 8c ce qui fait aimer. 
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Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 

And fet afide the caufe of Greece and Troy ? 

Let heav'n's dread emprefs (Cytheraea faid) 
Speak her requeft, and deem her will obeyed. 
Then grant me (faid the queen) thofe conquering 
charms, 225 

That pow'r, which mortals and immortals warms, 



•«. En prenant ce tiflu, que Venus lui prefente, 
„ " Junon n'etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 
" Les graces, & les ris, les plaifirs, & les jeux, 
" Surpris cherehent Venus, doutent qui Teft des deux* 
" L'amour meme trompe, trouve Junon plus belle; 
** Et Ton arc a la main, deja vole apres elle." 

Spenfer, in his fourth book, canto 5. defcribes a girdle of Venus 
of a very different nature: for this had the power to raife up loofe 
defires in others ; that had a more wonderful faculty, to fupprefs 
them in the perfon that wore it : but it had a mod dreadful quality, 
to burft afunder whenever tied about any but a chafte bofom. Such 
a girdle, it is to be feared, would produce effects very different from 
the other : Homer's Ceftus would be a peace-maker to reconcile 
man and wife ; but Spenfer's Ceftus would probably deftroy the 
good agreement of many a happy couple, P. 

Ver. 219.] The fenfe of the original if not invifible, is at leaft 
dimly feen, in this tranflation. Ogilby is homely, but exacl ; 

Wilt thou, dear daughter, grant me one requeft, 
Or (till old grudges fofter in thy breaft, 
Becaufe thou Troy, and I the Graecians aid ? 

Ver. 223.] More accurately thus : 

Speak thy requeft ', dread Goddefs I Venus faid : 
And deem thy will within my power obey'd. 

Ver. 225.] Thefe four lines are fpun, with no dexterity cha- 
- ra&eriftic of fuch an artift, from this plain couplet of his author : 
Give me Defire and Love, with which thou fway'ft 
Immortal deities and mortal men ; 
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That love, which melts mankind in fierce defires, 
And burns the fons of heav'n with facred fires! 
For lo! I hafte to thofe remote abodes, 229 
Where the great parents (facred fource of Gods I) 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 
On the laft limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paft ; 
What-time old Saturn, from Olympus caft, 
Of upper heav'n to Jove refign'd the reign, 235 
Whelm'd under the huge mafs of earth and main. 
For ftrife, I hear, has made the union ceafe, 
Which held fo long that ancient pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love (hall I obtain, 
If I compofe thofe fatal feuds again; 240 

Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay their age? 
She faid. With awe divine the queen of love 
ObeyM the filler and the wife of Jove: 244 



© 

fo that I would propofe an amendment as follows : 

Give me that Love, whofe foothing influence finds 
Accefs to mortal and immortal minds. 
Our poet had an eye on Chapman : 

* Then give me thofe two poivres, with which both 

men and gods 
Thou vanquiiheft, Love and Defire. 

Ver. 235.] Better, perhaps, as more faithful : 

To thundering Jove refign'd th' atherial reign. 
Ver. 242.] A fupplemental line from the tranflator. 
Ver. 243.] The following attempt will preferve the fpeech, 
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And from her fragrant breaft the Zone unbrac'd, 
With various (kill, and high embroidery grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 
To win the wifeft, and the coldeft warm : 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 
The kind deceit, the ftill-reviving fire, 250 
Perfuafive fpeech, and more perfuafive fighs, 
Silence that fpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 



"which is abforbed in our poet's verfion, and will confult fidelity at 

the fame time : 

'Tis fit, replies the fmiling queen of love, 
Thy wi(h be granted, fpoufe of fovereign Jove ! 

Ver. 245.] This epithet is not in the original, but in Chapman : 

■ ■ This fpoken, (he untied, 

And from her odorous bofome tooke, hercefton. 

He was ultimately indebted to Homer, who, elfewhere, fpeaks of 
the KnubZ iwAjry, the fragrant bofome of Andromache : meaning 
thereby (as the impartiality of criticifm obliges me to undeceive 
many a reader) the lap, or fold, of the garment : fee my note on 
S. Luke vi. 38. and my Silva Critica, iv. p. 52. 

Ver. 248.] A line due to the tranflator's invention, which is 
very luxuriant in this defcription. The following attempt is clofe 
and faithful, whatever may be it's elegance : 

Then from her waift the variegated zone 
She looft, full-fraught with foothing blandifhments ; 
With love, with whifpering converfe, with defire, 
Soft words, that e'en of Wifdom deal the heart. 

Ver. 252.] This verfe, though foreign to his author, is exqui- 
fitely beautiful ; nor yet fuperiour to one of a fimilar complexion 
in his Prologue to the Satires : 

Explore the thought, explain the afking eye. 
Thus Eufden in Dryden'smifcellanies : 

The filent language of commenting eyes. 
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This on her hand the Cyprian Goddefs laid; 
Take this,, and with it all thy wifh t (he faid. 
With fmiles (he took the charm; and fmiling 
preft 255 

The powerful Ceftus to her fnowy breaft. 

Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrew; 
Whilft from Olympus pleas *d Saturnia flew. 



Dryden himfelf alfo deferves quotation here, ^Sneid xi. 227. and 

what beauty is there in poetry, of which Dryden cannot furni(h an 

example ? 

Falls on the corpfe, and groaning there he lies* 
With ft lent grief \ that /peaks but at hit eyes. 

Thus too in a fong of the Mifcellanies, iii. p. 143 : 

From fighs and vows, from awful fears, 

That do to pity move ; 
From /peaking ftlence, and from tears, 

Thofe fprings that water love, 
Fairfax, in Taflb, iv. 85 : 

Dumb eloquence, perfwading more than fpeech. 

Ver. 253.] I would thus fupply the omiffions of our tranflator : 

This on her hand the Cyprian goddefs laid;—-. 
And to thy bofom take this zone, (he faid : 
This beauteous zone all nature can controul, 
And fpeed the fondeft wifhes of thy foul, 

Ver. ^££. ■ " And preft The powerful ceftus to her fnowy 

breaft. ,] Euftathius takes notice, that the word ceftus is not the 
name, but epithet only, of Venus's girdle ; though the epithet 
has prevailed fo far as to become the proper name in common ufe. 
Th,is has happened to others of our author's epithets ; the word 
Vygmy is of the fame nature. Venus wore this girdle below hen 
neck, and in open fight, but Juno hides it in her bofom, to (hew 
the difference of the two characters : it fuits well with Venus to 
make a (hew of whatever is engaging in her ; but Juno, who is a 
matron of prudence and gravity, ought to be more modeft. P. 
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O'er high Pieria thence her courfe (lie bore, 
O'er fair Emathia's ever-pleafing fliore, 260 
O'er Haemus' hills with fnows eternal crown 'dj 
Nor once her flying foot approach 'd the ground. 
Then taking wing from Athos' lofty fteep, ") 
She fpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 264 V 
And feeks the cave of Death's half-brother , Sleep . j 



Ver. 264. She fpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 

Andjeeks the cave of Death's half-brother. Sleep.] 
In this fi&ion Homer introduces a new divine perfonage : it does 
not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God of Homer's 
creation, or whether his pretenfions to divinity were of more 
ancient date. The poet indeed fpeaks of him as of one formerly 
active in fome heavenly tranfa&ions. Be this as it will, fucceeding 
poets have always acknowledged his title. Virgil would not let 
bis iEneid be without a perfon fo proper for poetical machinery ; 
(hough he has employed him with much lefs art than his m after, 
fince he appears in the fifth book without provocation or commiffion, 
only to deftrey the Trojan pilot. The cri ticks who cannot fee all 
the allegories which the commentators pretend to find in Homer's 
divinities, mull be obliged to acknowledge the reality and propriety 
of this ; fince every thing that is here faid of this imaginary Deity 
is jnftly applicable to Sleep. He is called the brother of Death ; 
faid to be protected by Night ; and is employed very naturally to 
lull a hufband to reft in the embraces of his wife ; which effect of 
this conjugal opiate, even the modeft Virgil has remarked in the 
perfons of Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this paflage 
of Homer :. 

«« Placidumque petivit 

•« Conjugis infuius gremio per membra foporem. P. 

Ver. 264. To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put to it, 
to give a reafon why Juno fecks for fleep in Lemnos. Some finding 
oat that Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, inform us that it 
WU a proper place of refidence for him, wine being naturally a 
great provoker of fleep. Others will have it, that this God being 
in love with Pafithac, who rcfided with her filler the wife of Vulcan, 
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Sweet pleafing fleep ! (Saturnia thus began) 
Who fpread'ft thy empire o'er each God and man ; 



in Leranos, it was very probable he might be found haunting near 
his miftrefs. Other commentators perceiving the weaknefs of thefe 
conjectures, will have it that Juno met Sleep here by mere accident $ 
but this is contradictory to the whole thread of the narration. But 
who knows whether Homer might not defign this fiction as a piece of 
raillery upon the fluggifhnefs of the Lemnians ; though this character 
.of them does not appear? A kind of fatire like that of Ariofto, 
who makes the angel find Difcord in a monaftery ? Or like that of 
Boileau in his Lutrin, where he places Molleffe in a dormitory of 
the Monks of St. Bernard. P. 

Ver. 265.] Homer fays only, as Chapman renders, 
Death's brother, Sleepe : 
but Dryden, at ^Eneid vi. 388 : 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death* j half-brother, Sleep. 

Ver. 266. Sweet pleafing Jleep> &c] Virgil has copied fome 
part of this converfation between Juno and Sleep, where he intro- 
duces the fame Goddefs making a requeft to iEolus. Scaliger, who 
is always eager to depreciate Homer, and zealous to praife his 
favourite author, has highly- cenfu red this paifage; but notwith- 
{landing this critick's judgment, an impartial reader will find, I do 
not doubt, much more art and beauty in the original than the copy. 
In the former, Juno endeavours to engage Sleep in her delign by 
the promifes of a proper and valuable prefent ; but having formerly 
run a great hazard in a like attempt, he is not prevailed upon. 
Hereupon the Goddefs, knowing his paffion for one of the Graces, 
engages to give her to his defires : this hope brings the lover to 
confent, but not before he obliges Juno to confirm her promife by 
an oath in the moil folemn manner, the very words and ceremony 
whereof he prefcribes to her. Thefe are all beautiful and poetical 
circumftances, moft whereof are untouched by Virgil, and which 
Scaliger therefore calls low and vulgar. He only makes Juno 
demand a favour from iEolus, which he had no reafon to refufe ; 
and promife him a reward, which it does not appear he was fond of. 
The Latin poet has indeed with great judgment added one 
circumftance concerning the promife of children, 

« , ,. & pulchra faciat te prole parentem.'* 
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If e'er obfequious to thy Juno's will, 
O pow'r of Slumbers ! hear, and favour ftill. 
Shed thy foft dews on Jove's immortal eyes, 270 
While funk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A fplendid footftool, and a throne, that fhine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, (hall be- thine; 
The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eafe, 
When wine and feafts thy golden humours pleafe. 



And this is very conformable to the religion of the Romans, 
among whom Juno was fuppofed to prefide over human birth ; but 
it does not appear fhe had any fuch office in the Greek theology. P. 

Ver. 269.] He here omits a line to this purport : 
And all my days this favour (hall confefs. 

Ver. 272. A fplendid footftool.'] Notwithstanding the cavils of 
Scaliger, it may be allowed that an eafy chair was no improper 
prefent for Sleep. As to the footftool, Madam Dacier's obfervation 
is a very juft one; that befides its being a conveniency, it was a 
mark of honour, and was far from prefenting any low or trivial 
idea. It is upon that account we find it fo frequently mentioned in 
fcripture, where the earth is called the footftool of the throne of God. 
In Jeremiah, Judaea is called, (as a mark of diftinftion) the footftool 
of the feet of God. Lament, ii. ver, I. And be remembered not the 
footftool of his feet, in the day of his wrath. We fee here the fame 
image, founded no doubt upon the fame cuftoras. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 275.] One fhould have expe&ed «< genial humours ;" and 
but few readers, I think, will be able to reconcile themfelves to 
" golden humours." There are inftances, however, when plagiarifts 
of a fuperiour order run away promifcuoufly, like common thieves, 
with every thing, good or bad, that comes within their clutches. 
Thus Chapman : 

■ ' to which, he forg'd, a footeftoole for the eafe 

Of thy foft fcete : when wine and feafts thy golden humours pleafe* . 
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Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 
Grtat Saturn's heir, and emprefs of the fkies I 
O'er other Gods I fpread my eafy chain; 
The fire of all, old Ocean, owns my 
And his hufh'd waves lie filent on the main. 
But how, unbidden, fhall I dare to fteep, 
Jove's awful temples in the dew of fleep ? 



ne itaes i 

in; ^ 

reign, > 

iin. 280} 



Ver. 277.] The original literally is, 

Juno, gTeat Saturn's daughter, reverend power I 
but Ogilby renders, 

Great Saturn's daughter, emprefs ofthejkies. 

Ver, 278.] Cowley, with more elegance, David, ii. 682 : 
Nor could Sleep's fitten chain its violence hold. 
Ogilby is worthy of quotation, with \cry flight amendment : 

With eafe I lull all other powers afleep, 
And in foft (lumbers charm the raging deep. 

Ver. 279. The fire of all, old Ocean J] «« Homer (fays 
«« Plutarch) calls the fea Father of All, with a view to this do&rine, 
•• that a}l things were generated from water. Thales the Milefian, 
«« the head of the Ionick feci, who feems to have been the firft 
«• author of philofophy, affirmed water to be the principle from 
" whence all things tyring, and into which all things are refolved ; 
" becaufe the prolifick feed of all animals is a m culture ; all plants 
" are nouriihed by a moifture ; the very fun and ftars, which are 
" fire, are nouriihed by moid vapours and exhalations; and 
" confequently he thought the world was produced from this 
" clement.'* Plut. Opin. of Philof, lib. i. cap. 3. P. 

Ver. 280.] Thus Dryden, iEn. x. 1 56 : 

1 the winds their breath reftrain, 
And the hujb'd waves lie flatted on the main* 

Ver. 281, But bow, unbidden, &c] This particularly is 
worth remarking ; Sleep tells Juno that he dares not approach Jupiter 
without his own order ; whereby he feems to intimate, that a fpirit 
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Long fince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 
On thofe eternal lids I laid my hand : 
What-time, deferring Ilion's wafted plain, 285 
His conqu'ring fon, Alcides, plough M the main : 
When lo ! the deeps arife, the tempefts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Coan fhore; 
Great Jove awaking, (hook the bleft abodes 289 
With riling wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 



of a fupcriour kind may give itfelf up to a voluntary ceffation of 
thought and aftion, though it does not want this relaxation from 
any weaknefs or neceflity of its nature. P. 

. Ver. 283.] Our translator here is not clofely obfervant of his 
model. r rhe following attempt is exacl, and may be compared in 
that view only with the execution of our inimitable artift : 

Thy late commands a warning leflbn give ; 
That day, when Jove's bold fon from Ilion fail'd, 
When Trojans faw their city fpoil'd and wafte, 
I footh'd the fenfe of segis-bearing Jove, 
Soft circumfus'd ; whilft thou, on mifchief bent, 
Didft roufe the deep with blafts of cruel winds, 
And him to Coos thickly-peopled drive, 
From all his friends apart. 

Ver. 285. What time deferting Ilion* s wafted plain, &c] One 
may obferve from hence, that to make falfity in fables ufeful and 
fubfervient to our defigns, it is not enough to caufe the ftory to 
referable truth, but we are to corroborate it by parallel places ; 
which method the poet ufes elfewhere. Thus many have attempted 
great difficulties, and furmounted them. So did Hercules, fo did 
Juno, (b did Pluto. Here therefore the poet feigning that Sleep 
is going to pra&ife infidioufly upon Jove, prevents the ftrangenefs 
and incredibility of the tale, by fquaring it to an ancient ftory ; 
which ancient ftory was, that Sleep had once before got the 
maftery of Jove in the cafe of Hercules. Euftathius. P. 

VOL. iv. L 
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Me chief he fought, and from the realms qji high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nethej- (ky f 
But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 
(The friend of earth and heav'n) her wings dif- 

play'd; 
Impower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame* 
Ev'n Jove rever'cl the venerable dame, 296 



Ver. 291.] He follows Chapman in hisomiffipn : 

■ whom he had utterly 

HurVd from the fparkling firmament : 
fox fidelity requires this correction : 

Me chief he fought, and from th ? *tb*rial fteep 

Had hurl'd in ru iz to the Ipweft deep, 
Ver. 294.] The fubfcquent verfe makes the claufe iofertcd in 
this perfectly ufefefs and insignificant. Thus ? 

Till gentle Night, to. whom for aid I fled, 

Htxjable pinions round her fuppliant /fired. 
Ver. 296. Ev'tt Jove rever'd the, %enet^U 4?ne^\ Jupiter is 
reprefented as unwilling to do any thifig (hat naigro) h£ qffenfive or 
ungrateful to Night; the poet (fays EuftatWus) inftrocls us by 
this, that a wife and honeft roan will cqrb bia wratfi before any 
awful and venerable perfons. Such was Night in regard pf Jupiter, 
feigned as an anceftor, and honourable on accent of her antiquity 
and power. For the Greek theology teaches that Night and Chaos 
were before all things. Wherefore it was held facred to obey the 
Night in the conflicts of war, as we find by the admonitions of the 
heralds to Hector and Ajax, in the fevenrh Iliad, 

Milton has made a fine ufe of this ancient opinion in relation to 
Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his fecond book, where he 
defcribes the paflage of Satan through their empire. He calls them* 

» p-— , EldeftM^/ 

And Chaos , anceftors of Nature \ . i *-» 
And alludes to the fame, in thofe noble veifes, 

Behold the throw ^ 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion fpread 
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Vain are thy fears ( the queen of heav'n replies, 
And fpeaking, rolls her large majeftick eyes) 
Think'ft thou that Troy has Jove's high fa- 
vour won, 
like great Alcides, his all-conqu'ring fon? 300 
Hear, and obey the miftrefs of the fkies, 
Nor for the deed expert a vulgar prize; 
For know, thy lov'd-one (hall be ever thine, 
The youngeft Grace, Pafithee the divine. 304 

Swear then (he faid) by thofe tremendous floods 
That roar thro* hell, and bind th* invoking Gods : 
Let the great parent Earth one hand fuftain, 
And ftretch the other o'er the facred Main. 



Wide on the wafteful deep : with him enthron'd 

Sat fable-vefted Night , eldeft of things, 

The confort of his reign. — 
That fine apoftrophe of Spenfer has alio the fame allufion, book i : 

O thou, mod ancient grandmother of all, 

More old than Jove, whom thou at firft didft breed, 

Or that great houfe of Gods celeftial ; 

Which was begot in Daemogorgon's hall, 

And faw'ft the fecrets of the world unmade, P. 

After this the following line is emitted : 

Now to a fecond danger thou wouldft urge. 
Ver. 301.] This verfe is chiefly the fancy of the tranflator, 
fiomrvw ivords of encouragement in his author : But ante. 
Ver, 305.]- His author fays, 

She fpake ; but Sleep rejoict, and anfwer'd thus. 

Ver. 307. Let the great parent Earth one hand fuftain, 

And ftretch the other o'er the facred Main, &C.] 
There ii fomething wonderfully folemn in this manner of fwearing 

L 2 
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Call the black Titans, that with Chronos dwell, 
To hear and witnefs from the depths of hell ; 31a 
That fhe, my lov'd-one, (hall be ever mine, 
The youngeft Grace, Pafithee the divine. 

The queen affents , and from th* infernal bow'rs, 
Invokes the fable fubtartarean pow'rs, 
And thofe who rule th* inviolable floods, 31 j 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 

Then fwift as wind, o'er Lemnos fmoky ifle, 
They wing their way, and Imbrus'fea-beat foil; 



propofed by Sleep to Juno. How anfwerable is this idea to the 
dignity of the queen of the Goddeffes, where Earth, Ocean, and 
Hell itfelf, where the whole creation, all things vifible and invifible, 
are called to be witnefles of the oath of the Deity ? P. 

Ver. 308.] There is a laxity and imbecility in this verfe, 
unfuitable to the fublime energy of the occafion. Thus ? 
This hand, let Earth's alUfoftering globe fuftain ; 
Be that* extended o'er the polifb'd main . 

Ver. 309.] I fhould prefer, with a view of baniming the word 
Ml, which is univerfally exceptionable to me in ancient poetry, 

Call the black gods, that dwell Saturnus round* 
To hear and witnefs from their feats profound* 
And fo the former line firft flood, with one word tranfpofed, 

Ver, 311. That fhe, my l<yv'd-one % &c] Sleep is here made to 
xepeat the words of Juno's promife, than which repetition nothing, 
I think, can be more beautiful or better placed. The lover, fired 
with thefe hopes, infifts on the promife, dwelling with pleafure on 
each circumftance that relates to his fair one. The throne and foot- 
#ool, it feems, are quite out of his head. * P. 

Ver. 315.] This line is added by the tranflator. 
Ver. 317.] Ogilby is tolerable, with (light correction : 
Thefe rites perform 'd, they Lemnos leave, and fhroud 
Their forms cakftial in a fable cloud. 
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Thro* air, unfeen, involved in darknefs glide, 
And light on Le6tos, on the point of Ide; 320 
(Mother of favages, whofe echoing hills 
Are heard refounding with a hundred rills) 
Fair Ida trembles underneath the God; 
Hufh'd are her mountains, and her forefts nod. 



Ver. 319.] Thefe are the rhymes of Ogilby : 
And in a trice over vaft waters glide, 
Till they arriv'd at fountain-foftering Ide. 
Ver. 321 .] Thus Chapman, who is very fuccefsful : 

The fountfull nurfe offavages, with all her woods did nod, 
Beneath their feete. 
Ver. 323. Fair Ida trembles.] It is ufually fuppofed, at the 
lpproach or prefence of any heavenly being, that upon their motion 
all mould (hake that lies beneath them. Here the poet giving a 
defcription of the defcent of thefe Deities upon the ground at 
Le&os, fays that the loftieft of the wood trembled under their feet : 
which ex predion is to intimate the lightnefs and fwiftnefs of the 
motions of heavenly beings ; the wood does not (hake under their 
feet from any corporeal weight, but from a certain awful dread and 
honour. Euftathius. P. 

This is a noble couplet, and pregnant with fine poetical imagi- 
pation, but no reprefentative of his model, who is fully and admi- 
rably exhibited in Mr, Cowper's verfion : 

while beneath their feet the woods 

Their fpiry f ummits waved : 

who might owe fome obligation to our tranflator : and from thefe 
fources of antiqu 'ty Milton watered his beds of Paradife : Par. 
Loft, iv. 193 : 

His praife, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe foft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye Pines! 
With every plant, in fign of worfhip, wave : 

1 paffage, which does honour to human genius. Nor is Cowley 
not worthy of quotation ; David, ii. 481 : 

l 3 
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There on a fiir> whofe fpiry branches rife 325 
To join its fummit to the neighboring fkies; 
Darkinembow'ringfhade, conceal *d from fight, 
Sat Sleep, in likenefs of the bird of Nighty 
(Chalcis his name by thofe of heav'nly birth, 
But calPd Cymindis by the race of e^rtji.) 33* 



The confcious trees (hook with a reverent fear 
Their unblown toff : God walk'd before him there, 

Ver. 326.] Chapman is lively : 
A firre it was, that (hot pad aire, and kid the burning (fcie, 

Ver. 328. In likenefs of the bird of night.'] This is a bird about 
the fize of a hawk, entirely black ; and that is the reafon why 
Homer defcribes Sleep under its form. Here ((ays Euftathius) 
Homer lets us know, as well as in many other places, that he is no 
ftranger to the language of the Gods. Hobbes has taken very much 
from the dignity of thisfuppofition, in translating the prefent ljnes 
in this manner : 

And there fat Sleep, in likenefs of a fowl, 
Which Gods do Chalcis call, and men an owl* 
We find in Plato's Cratylus a difcourfc of great fubtilty, grounded 
chiefly on this obfervation of Homer, that the Gods and men call 
the fame thing by different names. The philofopber foppofes that 
in the original language every thing was exprefled by a wordj 
whofe found was naturally apt to mark the natufe e£ the thing 
Signified. This great work he afcribes to the God, fince it required 
more knowledge both in the nature of founds and things, than man 
had attained to. This refemblance, he fays, wasalmoft loft in 
modern languages by the unfkilful alterations men had made, and 
the great licence they had taken in compounding of words. How- 
ever, he obferves there were yet among the Geeeks fome remains of 
this original language, of which he gives a few inftances, adding, 
that many more were to be found in fome of the barbarous languages, 
that had deviated lefs from the original, which was ftiH preferred 
entire among the Gods. This appears a notion £o uncommon, that 
I could not forbear to mention if. P. 
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To Ida's top fuccefsful Juno flies;' 
Great Jove furveys her with defiring eyes : 
The God, whofe lightening fets the heav'ns on fire, 
Thro 1 all his bofom feels the fierce defire; 
Fierce as when firft by ftealth hefeiz'dhercharms, 
MixM with her foul, and melted in her arms, 336 
FixM on her eyes he fed his eager look, 
Thenprefs'd her hand, and thus with tranfport 
fpoke. 
Why comes my Goddefs from th'aetherialfky, 
And not her fteeds and flaming chariot nigh ? 340 

Then (he— I hafte to thofe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents of the deathlefs gods, 
The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 
On the laft limits of the land and main. 
I vifit thefe, to whofe indulgent cares 345 

I owe the nurfing of my tender years. 



Vcr. 337.] For this couplet his author only has, 
He ftood before her, fpalce, and call'd by name ; 

bat our poet amplifies from Chapman : 

And ( gazing on her ftill) he faid : 

and from Dacier : " II s* approche d'elle, et la regardant avec dei 

%t jinx f hint d* amour, Junon, lui dit il. — ." 

Ver. 345. To whofe indulging cares I owe the nurfing, &c.] 

The allegory of this is very obvious. Juno is conftantly underftood 
to be the air: and we are here told (he was nourifhed by the vapours 
which rife from the Ocean and the Earth. For Tethys is the fame 
yuhRbea. Euftachius. P. 

*-4 
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For ftrife, I hear, has made that union ceafe, 
Which held fo long this ancient pair in peace. 
Thefteeds, prepared my chariot to convey 
O'er earth and feas, and thro* th* aerial way, 350 
Wait under Ide: of thy fuperiour pow'r 
To aik confent, I leave th* Olympian bow'r; 
Nor feek, unknown to thee, the facred cells 
Deep under feas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 

For that (faid Jove) fuffice another day ; 
But eager love denies the leaft delay. 356 

Let fofter cares the prefent hour employ, 
And be thefe moments facred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my foul fo ftrong a paffion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heav'nly love : 360 



Ver. 350.] The laft claufe is our poet's addition. Thus Ogilby, 
with one word changed : 

Now at the mountain's foot my horfes (land, 

Prepar'd to bear me over fea and land. 
Ver. 359.] This courtfhip of Jupiter to Juno may poffibly be 
thought pretty Angular. He endeavours to prove the ardour of his 
paffion to her, by the inftances of its warmth to other women. A 
great many people will look upon this as no very likely method to 
recommend himfelf to Juno's favour. Yet, after all, fomething 
may be faid in defence of Jupiter's way of thinking with refpecl to 
the ladies. Perhaps a man's love to the fex in general may be no 
ill recommendation of him to a particular. And to be known or 
thought to have been fuccefsful with a good many, is what fome 
moderns have found no unfortunate qualification in gaining a lady, 
even a mod virtuous one like Juno, efpecially one who (like her) 
has had the experience of a married ftate. P. 

Our rhyming pcets are perpetually ufing this infipid word/wiv, 
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Not when I prefs'd Ixion's matchlefs dame, 
Whence rofe Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danae felt the fhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perfeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came). 
Not Phoenix* daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos fprung. 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 
Nor comelier Ceres* more majeftick grace. 370 
Not thus ev'n for thyfelf I felt defire, 
As now my veins receive the pleafing fire. 

He fpoke; thegoddefs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeftial red, and thus replies. 



for experience, in a way highly unpalatable to my tafte. I wonder 

Pope fhould not write on this occafion, 

Ne'er did my foul fo ftrong a paffion move. 
Ver. 363.] We have here a flream from the tranflator's golden 

fancy. His author fays only, 

Not Danae once, Acrifius' daughter fair, 
Who Perfeus, moft renown'd of heroes, bare. 
Ver. 365.] The fubjett of this and the next couplet are read 

tnnfpofed in Homer and all the translators. This change appears 

to have been an accidental miftake, and not adopted for convenience ; 

as that alfo of Ceres and Latona immediately below. 

Ver. 373 s .] This couplet is licentioufly derived from the fol- 
lowing verfe of Homer : 

Then reverend Juno thus with craft replied. 
■ So Dry den, JEn. x. 862 : 

To whom the goddefi with the charming eyes $ 

Soft in her tone, fubmiflively replies. 
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Is this a fcene for love? On Ida's height 375 
Expos 'd to mortal, and immortal fight; 
Our joys profan'd by each familiar eye; 
The fport of heav'n, and fable of the iky. 
How fhall I e'er review the bleft abodes, 
Or mix among the fenate of the Gods ? 380 
Shall I not think, that, with diforder'd charms, 
AH heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms? 
With (kill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bow'r, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hoitr; 
If fuch thy will, to that recefs retire, - 38$ 

And fecret there indulge thy foft defire. 

She ceas'd; and fmiling with fuperiotir love, 
Thus anfwer'd mild the doud-cdmpelling Jove, 



Ver. 375.3 Thus Chapman, who is much more exacl than our 

poet; 

-what ? here ? in Ida's height 

Defir'ft thou this ? how firs it us ? or what if in thtjight 

Of any god, thy will were pleas VI ? that he the reft might bring 

To witnefle thy incontinence ; t'were a dlfhonour'd thing: 

otherwife, wonderful ingenuity is difcovered by our Mandator in 

this fpeech, 

Ver. 376.] Homef fays nothing about *nrtah t but Ogilby has: 
'<■ ■ ■ » ■ * flioufd the fearching eye 

Of Gods or mortals our ftoln fports efpy. 

Ver. 387,] No part of this line is taken from Homer; it's 
Original is Milton, Far. Loft, iv. 499 ; 

■ ■• ■ »' 1 ■ . he, in delight 

Both of her beauty and fubntiffive charms, 
Smil'd ivitb fuperior love t as Jupiter 
On Juno fmiles. 

Ver, 388.] So Wallet, in his firft poem : 
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Nor God, nor mortal (hall our joys behold, 389 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfusM in gold; 
Not ev'n the fun, who darts thro* heav'n his 

rays, 
And whofe broad eye th* extended earth furveys. 

Gazing he fpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddefs threw. 394 



With loud refemblance of hii thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of cloud-compelling Jove. 

Vet. 389*} This fpeech is not executed in the mafterly manner 
of one anchor. Will the reader forgive the preemption of the 
fcUoyviag more exalt attempt ? 

Fear not, faid cloud-compelling Jove, the ken, 
Lov'd fpoufe ! of prying deities, or mem 
Vain thy folicitude ! a cloud of gold 
Shall fcreen our pleafures, that no eye behold i 
Not Phoebus' felf ; who boafts the kecneft fight, 
And darts through nature with refiftlefs light. 

Ver. 393.] The fine luxuriance of the tranfiator's imagination 
in the twelve next verfes, will be raoft eafily difcovered by the 
following unornamented, but faithful, verfion : 

He fpake, and in his arms embrae'd his fpoufe : 
Beneath them Earth with new-born verdure teem'd, 
Thedew.bath'd Lotus, Crocus, Hyacinth 
ClmVring and fort; which rais'd them from the ground. 
There they repos'd, and round them threw a cloud, 
Beauteous, all gold, that dropt with glittering dew. 

And in feveral parts of this paflage our poet had in his eye Dryden's 
excellent tranflation of the parallel place in Virgil, uEn. viii. 535 : 

Trembling be fpoke ; and, eager of her charms, 
He fnatch'd the willing goddefs to his arms; 
Till in her lap infus'd, he lay poflefs'd 
Of full defire, and/wi to pleafing reft. 
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Glad earth perceives, and from her bofom pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flow'rs : 



Ver. 395. Glad earth perceives, &c] It is an obfervation of 
Ariftotle in the xxvth chapter of his Poeticks, that when Homer is 
obliged to defcribe any thing of itfelf abfurd or too improbable, 
he conftantly contrives to blind and dazzle the judgment of his 
readers with fome ihining defcription. This paflage is a remarkable 
inftance of that artifice ; for having imagined a fiction of very great 
abfurdity, that the Supreme Being fhould be laid afide in a female em- 
brace, he immediately, as it were to divert his reader from reflecting on 
his boldnefs, pours forth a-great variety of poetical ornaments ; by 
defcribing the various flowers the eajth (hoots up to compofe their 
couch, the golden clouds that encompaTfed^hem, and the bright 
heavenly dews that were fhowered round them/Th^Wus obferves 
it as an inftance of Homer's modeft conduct in fo deUcateNa^ffair, 
that he has purpofely adorned the bed of Jupiter with fuch a var&tj^ 
of beautiful flowers, that the reader's thoughts being entirely taken 
up with thefe ornaments, might have no room for loofe imaginations. 
In the fame manner an ancient fcholiaft has obferved, that the 
golden cloud was contrived to lock up this a&ion from any farther 
enquiry of the reader, 

I cannot conclude the notes on this ftory of Jupiter and Juno, 
without obferving with what particular care Milton has imitated the 
feveral beautiful parts of this epifode, introducing them upon 
different occafions as the fubje&s of his poem would admit. The 
circumftance of Sleep's fitting in likenefs of a bird on the fir-tree 
upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his ivth book, where Satan fits in 
likenefs of a cormorant on the tree of life. The creation is made 
to give the fame tokens of joy at the performance of the nuptial 
rites of our firft parents, as (he does here at the congrefs of Jupiter 
and Juno. Lib. viii : 

■ To the nuptial bow'r 

I led her blufhing like the morn ; all heav'n 
And happy conftellations on that hour 
Shed their feledteft influence ; the earth 
Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill ; 
Joyous the birds ; frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub. 
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Thick new-born vi'lets a foft carpet fpread, 
And cluft'ring Lotos fweird the rifing bed, 
And fudden Hyacinths the turf beftrow, 
And flainy Crocus made the mountain glow. 40a 



Thofe lines alfo in the ivth book are manifestly from the fame 
original: 

— — Rofes and jeffamine 

Rear'd high their floorifh'd heads between, and wrought 

Mofaic ; under-fbot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground. 

Where the very turn of Homer's verfes is obferved, and the cadence, 
and almoft the words, finely tranflated. 

But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has ufed that 
exceptionable paflage of the dalliance, ardour, and enjoyment : that 
which feems in Homer an impious fiction, becomes a moral leflbn 
m Milton ; fince he makes that lafcivious rage of the paffion the 
immediate effect of the fin of our firft parents after the fall, Adam 
exprefles it in the words of Jupiter ; 

For never did thy beauty fince the day 
Haw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn 'd 
With all perfections, fo enflame my fenfe. 
With ardour to enjoy thee ; fairer now 
Than ever ; bounty of this virtuous tree! 

So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well under flood 
Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he feiz'd, and to a ihady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant-roof embower'd, 
He led her, nothing loath : flow'rs were the couch, 
Panfies, and violets, and afphodel, 
And hyacinth ; earth's frelheft, fofteft lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's difport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal ; 
The folace of their fin : 'till dewy Sleep 
Opprefs'd them, weary of their amorous play. 

Milton, 1. ix. P. 
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There golderi clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, 
Steep 'd in foft joys and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeftial dews, defcending o'er the ground. 
Perfume the mount, and breathe Ambrofia round. 
At length with love and fleep 's foft po w *r oppreft , 
The panting Thund'rer nods, and finks to reft. 

Now to the navy borne on filent wings, 407 
To Neptune's ear foft Sleep his meffage brings ; 
Befide him fudden, unperceiv'd he flood, 
And thus with gentle Words addrefs'd the God. 

Now, Neptune! now, th' important hour 
employ, 41 1 

To check a while the haughty hopes of Troy : 
While Jove yet refts, while yet my vapours fhcd 
The golden vifion round his facred head; 
For Juno's love, and Somnus' pleafing ties, 415 
Have clos'd thofe awful and eternal eyes. 



Ver. 405.] Dryden in his Alexander's feaft : 

At length, with love and wine at once opprefit % 
The vanquiih'd vhRoxfunk upon her breaft* 

Ver. 413.] Dacier renders : " II a fuccombe au doux aflbupiffe- 
*• ment que j'ai verfe fur fes paupieres.'* 

Ver. 415.] Otrr poet was indebted for this xorn, 1 doubt not, 
to Ogilby, notwithftandi»g the variation from his predeceffor : 

Doubly fecur'd, in Lethe's powerful charma, 
And tender clafps of Juno's (wining aims* 

Bp| the reader (hall fee a verbal tranflation of the fpeech : 
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Thus having faid, the pow'r of {lumber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew, 
Neptune, with zeal encreas'd, renews his care, 
And towering in the foremoft ranks of war, 420 
Indignant thus — Oh once of martial fame ! 
O Greeks ! if yet ye can deferve the name ! 
This half-recover'd day fhall Troy obtain? 
Sh*U Hedtor thunder at your fhips again ? 424 
Lo ftijl he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 
While ftern Achilles in his wrath retires. 
One hero's lofs too tamely you deplore, 
Be ftill yourfelves, and we (hall need no more. 



With eager hafte now, Neptune, help the Greeks, 
. And give them glory for a tranfient fpace, 

While Jove yet deeps; round whom I (lumbers foft 
Have pour'd, as Juno to love's joys beguil'd. 

Ver. 417. The pvwr of Jlumber flew.] M. Dacier in her 
translation of this paflage has thought fit to diffent from the common 
interpretation, as well as obvious fenfe of the words. She reftrains 
the general expreffion hi xkura <pd\' artpam, the foment nations of 
men, to fignify only the country of the Lemnians, who, (he fays, 
were much celebrated on account of Vulcan. But this (trained 
interpretation cannot be admitted, efpecially when the obvious 
meaning of the words exprefs what is very proper and natural. ITie 
God of Sleep having haftily delivered his meffage to Neptune, 
immediately leaves the hurry of the battle, (which was no proper 
fcene for him) and retires among the tribe of mankind. The 
word xAvr*, on which M. Dacier grounds her criticifm, is an 
expletive epithet very common in Homer, and no way fit to point 
{mt one certain nation, efpecially in an author, one of whofe mod 
diftinguiftung characters is particularity in defcription. P. 

. Ver, 427.] Ogilby is mean, but accurately attentive to the 
fenfe of his author : 
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Oh yet, if glory any bofom warms, 429 

Brace on your firmeft helms, and ftand to arms : 
His ftrongeft fpear each valiant Grecian wield, 
Each valiant Grecian feize hisbroadeft fhieldj 
Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 
The pond 'rous targe b6 wielded by theftrong. 434 
(Thus arm'd) not Hedtor fhall our prefenceftay ; 
Myfelf, ye Greeks ! myfelf will lead the way* 
The troops affentj their martial arms they 
change, 
The bufy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The kings, tho\vounded,and opprefsMwith pain - 9 
With helpful hands themfelves affift the train. 440 
The ftrongand cumb'rous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warriour takes a lighter fhield. 



Who, though fo valiant, need not much be mift, 
Would we each other, as we ought, affift. 

Ver. 442. The weaker warriour takes a lighter Jbield.} Plutarch 
feems to allude to this paffage in the beginning of the life of 
Pelopidas. ** Homer, fays he, makes the braveft and ftouteft of 
•• his warriours march to battle in the beft arms. The Grecian 
** legiflators punifhed thofe who caft away their {hields, but not 
•• thofe who loft their fpears or their fwords ; as an intimation that 
•• the care of preferving and defending ourfelves is preferable to 
«* the wounding our enemy, efpecially in thofe who are generals of 
«' armies, or governours of ftates." Euftathius has obferved, that 
the poet here makes the beft warriours take the largeft (hields and 
longeft fpears, that they might be ready prepared, with proper arms, 
both ofrenfive and defenfive, for a new kind of fight, in which 
they are foon to be engaged when the fleet is attacked. Which 
indeed feemsthe moft rational account that can be given for Neptune's 
advice in this exigence. 
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Thus (heath'd in fhining brafs, in bright array 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way: 
His brandifh'd falchion flames before their 

eyes, 445 

Like light'ning flafhing thro* the frighted ikies. 
Clad in his might, th* Earth-fhaking pow'r 

appears ; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confefs their fears. 



Mr. Hobbes has committed a great overfight in this place ; he 
makes the wounded princes (who it is plain were unfit for the 
battle, and do not engage in the enfuing fight) put on arms as well 
ai the others ; whereas they do no more in Homer than fee their 
Olden obeyed by the reft, as to this change of arms. P. 

■ Ver. 444* The legions march, and Neptune leads the ivayj] The 
chief advantage the Greeks gain by the deep of Jupiter, feems to 
be this» Neptune unwilling to offend Jupiter, has hitherto concealed 
himfelf in difguifed fhapes ; fo that it does not appear that Jupiter 
knew of his being among the Greeks, fince he takes no notice of it. 
This precaution hinders him from affifting the Greeks otherwife than 
by his advice. But upon the intelligence received of what Juno 
hid done, he aflumes a form that manifefts his divinity ; infpiring 
courage into the Grecian chiefs, appearing at the head of their army, 
and brandilhing a fword in his hand, the fight of which (truck fuch 
aterrour into the Trojans, that, as Homer fays, none dur 11 approach 
it. And therefore it is not to be wondered, that the Trojans who 
are no longer fuftained by Jupiter, immediately give way to the 
enemy. P # 

Ver. 44.6.] The latter portion of this verfe is an addition of 
bis own, and more in character than that in his Rape of the Lock, 
canto iii. ver. 156: 

Then tlaih'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And fcreams of horror rend th* affrighted Jhies : 

where the reader may confult my note. 

VOL. IV. M 
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Troy's great defender ftands alone unaw'd, 449 
Arms his proud hoft, and dares oppofe a God : 
And lo! the God and wond'rous man appear; 
The fea's ftern ruler there, and He&or here. 
The roaring Main, at her great matter's call, 
Rofe in huge ranks, and form *d awat'ry wall 454 
Around the fliips : Seas hanging o'er the fhores, 
Both armies join 2 Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half fo loud the bellowing deeps refound, 
When ftormy winds difclofe the dark profound . 



Ver. 449.] This is a very finepaflage, but not conformable to 
it's model. Might I venture a fubftitution of more fidelity ? 
His troops rang'd He&or too in firm array: 
Then the fierce contcft thro' the field that day 
The blue-hair'd God and Truy's bold warriour fpred, 
Whilft one his Argives, one his Trojans led. 
• Ver. 451. And lo! the God and «wond 'rous man appear .] What 
magnificence and noblenefs is there in this idea I where Homer 
oppofes He&or to Neptune, and equalizes him in fome degree to a 
God. Euftathius. ?. 

Ver. 452.] Inadvertently in the folio, " The fea's great ruJer/* 
Ver. 453. The roaring main, &c] This fwelling and inundation 
of the fea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had been agitated by 
a dorm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating that the waters had the 
fame refentments with their commander Neptune, and feconded him 
in his quarrel. Euftathius. P. 

. The four following verfes reprcfent with much exaggeration, 
two of Homer, of which I would hazard this literal franflation : 
The fwelling billows 'gainft the tents and fleet 
Da(h, while both hods with thundering clamours meet : 
which I now fee are the rhymes of Ogilby , who ren4ers thus : 
And now full fea had wafti'd their tents and fleet, 
When they with fhouts and hideous clamours meet. 

Ver. 457. Not halffo loud, &c.J The poet having ended the 
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Lefs loud the winds, that from th* iEolian hall 

Roar thro* the woods, and make whole forefts 

fall; 460 



epifode of Jupiter and Jono, returns to the battle, where the 
Greeks being animated and led on by Neptune, renew the fight 
with vigour. The noife and outcry of this frefli onfet, he 
endeavours to exprefs by thefe three founding comparifons ; as if he 
thought it ncceflary to awake the reader's attention, which by the 
preceding defections might be lulled into a forgetfulnefs of the 
fight. He might like wife defign to (hew how foundly Jupiter flept, 
finoe he is not awaked by fo terrible an uproar. 

This paflage cannot be thought juftly liable to the objections 
Which have been made againft heaping comparifons one upon 
another, whereby the principal object is loft amidft too great a 
variety of different images. In this cafe the principal image is more 
ftrongly imprefled on the mind by a multiplication of fi rallies, which 
are the natural product of an imagination labouring to exprefs 
fbmething very faft ; but finding no fingle idea fufficient to anfwer 
its conceptions, it endeavours by redoubling the comparifons to 
fopply this defect : the different founds of waters, winds, and flames, 
being as it were united in one. We have feveral inftances of this 
fort even in fo caftigated and referved a writer as Virgil, who has 
joined together the images of this pafTage in the fourth Georgick, 
ver. 261, and applied them, beautifully foftened by a kind of parody, 
to the buzzing of a bee-hive : 

" Frigidas ut quondam fylvis immurmurat Aufter, 
•• Ut mare follicitum ftridet refluentibus undis, 
•• iEftuat ut claafis rapidus fornacibus ignis." 

Taflb has not only imitated this particular paflage of Homer, but 
Hkewife added to it. Cant. ix. Sta. 22. 

•• Rapido fi che torbida procella 
• ■ De cavernofi raonti efce piu tarda : 
f * Fiume, ch' alberi infieme, e cafe fvella : 
■• Folgore, che le torri abbatta, 8c arda : 
• r Terremoto, che '1 mondo erapia d' horrore, 
I w Son picciole fembianze al fuo furore." P. 
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Lefs loud the woods , when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its fhades devour. 
With fuch a rage the meeting hofts are driv'n, 
And fuch a clamour fhakes the founding heav'n. 
The firfl bold javelin urg'd by Hedtor's force, 46 j 
Direft at Ajax* bofom wing'd its courfe; 



Or thus ? more accurately : 

No waves fo loud on bellowing rocks are borne, 
From Ocean's depths by furious Boreas tome. 

Ver. 4J9.] This and the n^xjimilt are tranfpofed from their 
proper arrangement in Homer, as Hobbes had mifplaced them 
before, whofe villainous performance is this : 

Nor wind when in the woods great oaks it tore 
Up by the roots; nor th' wood when fir'd it was. 

. Ver. 463.] There is a languor in this couplet, incongruous to 
the fubjecl. I would alter thus : 

With fuch wild rage the meeting hofts are driven ; 

Such clamours (hake the founding vault of heaven. 
But, in truth, the latter thought is altogether adventitious, and 
might be fuggefted by Ogilby : 

As thofe did when they met. Earth (hook, the Jkiet 
Trembling re-echo'd difmall (houts and cries. 

Compare verfe 456 above : fothat fidelity may be confulted by fome 
fubftitution like the following : 

Such cries from Greece and Troy united rofe; 
With fuch dire (houts th' impetuous fquadrons clofe : 

for, in fome inftances, an artift infinitely inferiour may improve our 
poet's verfion. Sometimes he was feduced into negligence by wea- 
rinefs; fometimes milled by an inadequate conception of his author ; 
and fometimes betrayed by the inevitable imbecillities of human 
nature. But it is one thing to make a brick, and another to con- 
ft ruft a palace. 
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But there no pafs the eroding belts afford, 
(One brac'd his fhield, and one fuftain'd his 

fword.) 
Then back the difappointed Trojan drew, 
And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew: 470 
But 'fcap'd not Ajax; his tempeftuous hand 
A ponderous ftone up-heaving from the fand, 
(Where heaps laid loofe beneath the warriour's 

feet, 
Or ferv'd to ballaft, or to prop the fleet) 
Tofs'd round and round, the miflive marble flings; 
On the raz'd fhield the falling ruin rings : 476 
Full on his breaft and throat with force defcends; 
Nor deaden *d there its giddy fury fpends, 
But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 
Smokes in the duft, and ploughs into the ground, 



Ver. 474.] Homer ftiles them holds, or props, of the (hips : and 
he might mean anchors, as the ancients employed large (tones for 
this purpofe : fee Apollomus Rhodius, i. 955, and the fcholioft there. 
Moreover, the rhymes of this couplet are thofe of Ogilby ; who feems 
to have adopted the interpretation juft dated : 
Many fuch lay as hawfers for the fleet, 
Which now were trampled under fouldiers'yk/. 
Ver, 475.] Thefe fix lines our poet has fpun from little more 
than two in his author : which, I think, may be fully rendered 
thus : * 

Clofe to the neck with one he fmote his breaft 
Above the buckler's rim : the whirling ftone 
Flew with complete rotation, like a top. 

Ver. 480. Smokes in the duft, and ploughs into the ground.] 
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As when the bolt, red-hiffing from above. 481 
. Darts on the confecrated plant of Jove, 



ZtpiaGv i" «* t rrtvi /S*Adw, &c. 

Thefe words are tranftated by feveral, as if they fignified that 
He&dr was turned round with the blow, like a whirlwind ; which 
would enhance the wonderful greatnefs of Ajax's ftrength. Eufta- 
thius rather inclines to refer the words to the ftone itfelf, and the 
violence of its motion. Chapman, I think, is in the right to 
prefer the latter, but he mould not have taken the interpretation to 
himfelf. He fays, it is above the wit of man to give a more fiery 
illuftration both of Ajax's ftrength and Hector's ; of Ajax, for 
giving fuch a force to the ftone, that it could not fpend itfelf on 
Hector; but afterwards turned upon the earth with that violence ; 
x and of He&or, for ftanding the blow fo folidly : for without that 
coniideration, the ftone could never have recoiled fo fiercely, This 
image, together with the noble fimile following it, feem to have 
given Spenfer the hint of thofe fublime verfes : 

As when almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent, 

Hurls forth his thund'ring dart with deadly food 

Enroll'd, of flames, and fmouldring dreariment : 

Thro* riven clouds, and molten firmament, 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty tow'rs and higheft trees hath rent, 

And all that might his dreadful paffage ft ay, 

And (hooting in the earth, calls up a mound of clay. 

His boift'rous club fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rear again, &c. P. 

The reader may be gratified by reading Chapman's verfion in 
illuftration of our poet's note : 

Strooke his brode breaft, above his fhield, juft underneath his throte ; 
And fhooke him peacemeale. When the ftone, fprung backe again 

and fmote 
Earth, likeawhirlewind gathering duft with whirring fiercely round, 
For fervour of his v&fpent ftrength, in fettling on the ground : 

with Ogilby's, who adopts the other interpretation, both, in my 
opinion, alike erroneous ; 
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The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies, 
Black from the blow, andfmokesof fulphur rife; 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ftand, 485 
And own the terrours of th* Almighty hand ! 
So lies great He&or proftrate on the fhore; 
His flackenM hand delerts the lance it bore; 
Hi$ following fhield the fallen chief o'erfpread; 
Beneath his helmet dropp M his fainting head ; 490 
His load of armour finking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field; a dead, and hollow found. 
Loud fhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain ; 
Greece fees, in hope, Troy's great defender flain: 
. All fpring to feize him; ftorms of arrows fly; 
And thicker javelins intercept the Iky. 496 



Me finStrorsum* bic dextrorsum abit : unus utrique 
Error, fed variis illudit partibus. 

■ The flint fo ably thrown 

Turn'd He&or like a top upon his toes. 

Ver. 481.] This companion, and the fubfequent application, 
are tranflated with the happieft dexterity, and with unexceptionable 
fidelity to his original. 

Ver. 488.] Thefe/w verfes are the reprefentatives of tnvo in 
Homer, thus briefly exhibited by Chapman, and faithfully, by the 
flighted change : 

'■ away his lance he flung, 

His round fhield follow'd, then his helme : his brawn armour 
rung. 

Ver, 495.] Homer fays only, 

and frequent darts they threw : 
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In vain an iron tempeft hiffes round; 
He lies protected, and without a wound, 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 
The pious warriour of Anchifes* line, 500 

And each bold leader of the Lyqan band ; 
With cov'ring fhields (a friendly circle) ftand. 
His mournful followers, with affiftant care, 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear; 
His foaming courfers, fwifter than the wind, 505 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch M the mead's enamell'd 
fide, 
Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eafy tide, 



but Chapman employs the fame figure with our poet : 

And therefore fxywr'd on darts, in formes, to keepe his aide aloofe : 
and Ogilby : 

And thick as hail their darts and javelins flew. 

Indeed, our poet has accurately tranflated the Roman, inftead of the 
Greek poet, jEneid xi. 61 1 : 

1 ■ ■' fundunt fimul undique tela 

Crebra, nivis ritu ; ccelumque obtexitur umbra ; 

In one dark dorm the founding lances fly, 

Shade the bright fun, and intercept the iky. Pitt. 

Ver, 504.] Here is an omiffion, which appears thus in Ogilby • 

Where, by his order, waited in the rear 
His chariot and his trufty charioteer. 

Ver. 505.] For this Jtmi/e we are indebted to the tranflator only. 

Ver. 508.] He mould have rendered rather, 
Where rapid Xanthus rolls huguiffy tide : 
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With wat'ry drops the chief they fprinkle round, 
Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 510 
Rais'd on his knees, he now ejedts the gore; 
Now faints anew, low- finking on the fhore; 
By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting Ikies, 
And feals again, by fits, his fwimming eyes. 

Soon as the Greeks the chiefs retreat beheld, 
With double fury each invade9 the field. 516 
Oi'lean Ajax firft his javelin fped, 
Pierc'd by whofe point the fon of Enops bled; 



for the Greek word &$*»$, does not mean pulchre fltuntis, but 
cderiter fluent is ; and well accords with it's fellow term Jiw **<&• .• 
fee my note on the Philodetes of Sophocles, ver. 491. Our poet 
Blight follow Ogilby : 

When they to Xanthus plea/ant ftreams were come : 

and in the fame manner Mr. Cowper, whofe acquaintance with his 
author is in general even critically accurate: 

Ere long arriving at the pkafant ftream 
Of eddied Xanthus. 

The original may be literally given thus : 

But when they came at length to Xanthus' ftream, 
Swift gulphy flood, fon of immortal Jove — . 

Ver. 513.] Ogilby, with fome chaftifement, has a good couplet 
here: 

Then, finking backwards with excefs gfpain, 
Night's fable pinion %Jhade his eyes again. 

Ver, 515.] The rh y me is bad . Thus ? 

The Greeks, when Hedtor from the field retir'd, 
Rufht on their foes, with double rage infpir'd. 
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(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Nei's bore 
Amidft her flocks on Satnio's filver fhore) 520 
Struck thro* the belly's rim, the warriour lies 
Supine, and (hades eternal veil his eyes. 
An arduous battle rofe around the dead; 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled. 
Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 525 
And at Prothoenor ftiook the trembling fpear; 
The driving javelin thro* his fhoulder thruft, 
He finks to earth, and grafps the bloody duft. 
Lo thus (the vittor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield : 



sees 



Vcr. 5x9.] Thus Chapman : 

He darted Satnius, Enops fonne, whom famous Nats tore, 
(As me was keeping Eao$* ftocis) on Satnius rivers Jbore: 

and Ogilby : 

Him beauteous Nats unto Enops 6 ore, 
Feeding his herd upon the Sitnian Jbore. 

Ver. 52 1 .] So Chapman : 

An&ftrooie him in his bellies rimme. 

Thefefour verfes reprefent two of his author, who might be fully 
exhibited in purport thus, without an ungrammatical formation of 
the participle : 

Pierc'dthro' the belly *s rim, fupine be lies ; 
Whilfi round bis cor/e alternate confiiSs rife. 

Ver. 527.] Thus Ogilby : 

Through tbe n^Ajboulder Prothoenor tbrufi, 
yfhogrofp'd in death's convulfions tbe duft. 
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From this unerring hand there flies no dart 531 
But bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 
Propt on that fpear to which thou ow'ft thy fall, 
Go, guide thy darkfome fteps to Pluto's dreary 
hall! 
He faid, and forro w touch'd each Argi ve breaft: 
The foul of Ajax burn'd above the reft. 536 
As by his fide the groaning warriour fell, 
At the fierce foe he launched his piercing fteel; 
The foe reclining, fhunn'd the flying death; 
But Fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath: 540 
Thy lofty birth no fuccour could impart, 
The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart, 



Vcr. 53 it] The vivacity and energy of this excellent couplet 
are fomewhat impeded by the languid expreffions there and within* 
Might I prefume to propofe the following amendment, which endea- 
vours a clofer adherence to the original ? 

True to this vigorous arm, each fpringing dart 
Bathes in the current of fome Grecian heart. 

Ver. 533. Propt on that fpear, &c] The occafion of this 
farcafm of ^Polydamas feems taken from the attitude of his falling 
enemy, who is transfixed with a fpear through his right Ihoulder. 
This poftuxe bearing fome refemblance to that of a man leaning on 
a ftaff, might probably fugged the conceit. 

The fpecch of Polydamas begins a long firing of farcaftick 
raillery, in which Euftathius pretends to obferve very different 
characters. This of Polydamas, he fays, is plea/ant ; that of Ajax, 
berokk ; that of Acamas, pUm ; and that of Peneieus, patheticL P. 

Ver. 539.] Chapman, much in the fame manner : 
Which Panthus fonne (declining) fcap't. 

Ver. 541.] This diftich is a fuperfluous effufion of the tranf. 
ktor. 
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Swift to perform heav Vs fatal will it fled, 
Full on the jun&ure of the neck and head, 544. 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain : 
The dropping head firft tumbled to the plain. 
So juft the ftroke, that yet the body flood 
Ered:, then roird along the fands in blood. 

Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The tow'ring Ajax loud-infulting cries) 550 
Say, is this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothcenor flain ? 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor fpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage 
known, 555 

Antenor's brother, or perhaps his fon. 

He fpake, and fmil'd fevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth : Troy fadden'd at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng'd his caufe; 
As Promachus his flaughter'd brother draws, 560 
He pierc'd his heart— Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives! deftin'd by our arms to fall. 



Ver. 546.] Ogilby has attempted, but with no great fuccefs, to 
preferve the beauties of his author in their fimplicity : 

Long on the earth lay grovelling his crown, 
Before his knees, before his heels came down. 

Ver. 549.] This difficult fpeech of farcafm is rendered by our 
poet with a dexterity no where furpafled even by himfelf. 

Ver. 561.] Our tranQator introduces this fpeech in a lively 
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Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece fhall fhare 
The toils, the forrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 565 
A victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 
Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 

Heart-piercing anguifh ftruck the Grecian hoft, 
But touch 'd the breaft of boldPeneleus moft; 570 
At the proud boafter he dire&s his courfe; 
The boafter flies, and fhuns fuperiour force. 
But young Ilioneus receivM the fpear; 
Ilioneus, his father's only care: 
(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 575 
Whom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chancM to fall, 
And from the fibres fcoop'd the rooted ball, 
Drove thro* the neck, and hurPd him to the plain : 
He lifts his miferable arms in vain ! 580 



manner, by omitting a line of his author : 

To him then Acamas, loud-boafting, cried. 
Vcr. 567.] Ogilby is exaft, and not contemptible : 
Of the fame lineage ftill may one remain, 
Thus to take vengeance for a kinfman ilain. 

Ver. 570.] Thus Chapman : 

This ftir'd frefh envie in the Greeks, but urg'd Penekus mojf. 

Ver. 580.] Hobbes, from a general affinity to our tranflator 
it this pafTage, appears to me worthy of quotation : 

Then fitting down with both his hands outfprend, 
The deadly fpear yet flicking in his eye, 
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Swift his broad falchion fierde Peneleus fpread, 
And from the fpouting fhoulders ftruck his head ; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly ; 
The lance, yet flicking thro* the bleeding eye, 
The vi&or feiz'd; and as aloft he fhook 58 j 
The goiy vifage, thus infulting fpoke. 

Trojans! your great Ilioneus behold! 
Hafte, to his father let the tale be told : 
Let his high roofs refound with frantick w<oe, 
Such, as the houfe of Promachus muft know; 590 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, 
Such, as to Promachus* fad fpoufe we bear; 
When we, vi&orioiis (hall to Greece return, 
And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 594 

Dreadful he fpoke , then tofs *d the head on high; 
The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly: 

Peneleus with his fword cats off his head, 
Which to the ground with helmet on did fly. 
Ver, 583,] Thus Ogilby : 

And, running in, out his (harp faulchim drew ; 
With a fmart blow off head and helmet flew. 
Ver. 585.] The elegant tafte of Mr. Cowpcr has dextroufly 
preferved the lively allufion of his author : 

„„ like * f>oj>f>/ s bead 

The crimfon trophy lifting : 

and fo Dacier : " Et la relevant enfuite comme une tite de pavot, 
" il la montre aux Troyens." 

Ver. 595.] Thefe four verfes are ftrangely diffufe for tnm oif 
Homer, to the following purport : 

He fpake ; and pallid fear feiz'd all their hoft ; 
And each lookt round, where inftant death to ihun. 
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Aghaft they gaze around the fleet and wall, 
And dread the ruin that impends on all. 

Daughters of Jove ! that on Olympus fhine, 
Ye all-beholding, all-recording Nine ! 600 

O fay, when Neptune made proud Ilion yield, 
What chief, what hero firft embru'd the field ? 



Ver. 599. Daughters of J we! &c] Whenever we meet with 
thefe frefti invocations in the midft of aft ion, the poets would feem 
to give their readers to underftand, that they are come to a point 
where the defcription being above their own ftrength, they have 
occafion for fupernataral affiftancc ; by this artifice at once exciting 
the reader's attention, and gracefully varying the narration. Jn the 
prefent cafe, Homer feems to triumph in the advantage the . 
Greeks had gained in the flight of the Trojans, by invoking the 
Mufes to fnatch the brave actions of his heroes from oblivion, and 
let them in the light of eternity. This power is vindicated to them 
by the poets on every occafion, and it is to this taik they are fo 
folemnly and frequently fummoned by our author. Taflb has, \ 
think, introduced one of thefe invocations in a very noble and 
peculiar manner; where, on occafion of a battle by night, he calls 
upon the Night to allow him to draw forth thofe mighty deeds, 
which were performed under the concealment of her (hades, and to 
difplay their glories, notwithstanding their difad vantage, to all 
pofterity 2 

" Notte, che nel profondo ofcuro feno 

" ChiudefH, e ne 1' oblio fatto fi grande ; 

" Piacciati, ch' io nel tragga, e'n bel fereno 

*' A la future eta lo fpieghi, e mande. 

" Viva la fame loro, e tra lor gloria 

" Splcnda del fofco tuo 1' alta memory." P. 

Ver. 6o2#] Thus Chapman : 

that firft embrude the field 

With Trojan fpoile. 

But the whole of this addrefs is executed loofely, and may be feen 
in die teobur of it's original through the following attempt : 
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Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 
And whofe bleft trophies will ye raife to fame ? 
Thou firft, great Ajax ! on th'enfanguin'd plain 
Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Myfian train. 606 
Phalces and Mermer, Neftor's fon o'erthrew, 
Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion flew. 
Strong Periphaetes and Prothoon bled, 
By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 610 
Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaiis' fteel, 
His people's paftor, Hyperenor fell ; 
Eternal darknefs wrapt the warriour round, 
And the fierce foul came rufhing thro* the wound. 
But ftretch'd in heaps before Oileus* fon, 615 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 
Ajax the lefs, of all the Grecian race 
SkillM in purfuit, and fwifteft in the chace, 



Say now, ye Mufes! whofe high manfions grace 

Th' Olympian hill, what Greek won blood-ftain'd fpoilt 

The firft, when Neptune turn'd the battle's courfe ? 

Ver. 609.] I prefer Ogilby to this vicious accent : 
Teucer left Periphete and Prothoon dead : 
bat would rather chaftife our poet thus : 

Strong Periphetes, and hold Prothoon bled. 

Ver. 613.] Ogilby is more faithful : 

Whofe panting bowels fmoak'd upon the ground, 
His fpirits iffuing at the deadly wound, 
Whilft his bright eyes eternal! darknefs fcal'd. 

Ver. 6x7.] This is imitated from Chapman : 

■ of all the Grecian race, 

Not one with fwif tnefle of his feete, could fo enrich a cbace. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE FIFTH BATTLE, AT THE SHIPS 5 AND THE ACTS OF 
AJAX. 

*YE7 PITER awaking, fees the Trojans repulfed from 
J the trenches, HeSor in afwoon, and Neptune at the 
bead of the Greeks: he is highly incenfedat the artifice of 
Juno, who appeafes him by her fubmifjions ; Jhe is then 
fent to Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing t$ the affembly of 
the Gods, attempts with extraordinary addrefs to incenfe 
them againji Jupiter ; in particular fhe touches Mars with 
a violent refentment : be is ready to take arms, but is 
prevented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders 
of Jupiter ; Iris commands Neptune to have the battle, to 
which, after much reluftance and paffion, be confents. 
Apollo re-infpires Heftor with vigour, brings him back to 
the battle, marches before him with bis ASgis and turns 
the fortune of the fight. He breaks down great part of 
the Grecian wall : the Trojans rufb in, and attempt to 
fire tbefirft line of the fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the 
greater Ajax with a prodigious Jlaughter. P. 
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NOW in fwift flight they pafs the trench 
profound, 
And many a chief lay gafping on the ground : 
Then ffopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 
Fear on their cheek, and horrour in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken *d from his dream of love, 5 
On Ida's fummit fat imperial Jove : 
Round the wide fields he caft a careful view, 
There faw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purfue; 
Thefeproud inarms, thofe fcatter'd o'er the plain ; 
And, 'midfl: the war, the Monarch of the main. 
Not far, great Hettor on the dull he fpies, n 
(His fed aflbciates round with weeping eyes) 



Vcr. 11.] More agreeably to his original thus : 

Not far, great Hedlor on the duft he found 
Pnflwtc; hi? fad aifociates 'waiting round* 
x 2 
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Eje&ing blood, and panting yet for breath, 
His fenfes wand'ring to the verge of death. 
The God beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno fpoke. 

O thou, ftill adverfe to th* eternal will f 
For ever ftudious in promoting ill ! 
Thy arts have made the god-like He&or yield, 
And driv'n his conquering fquadrons from the 

field, »o 

Canft thou, unhappy in thy wiles ! withftand 
Our pow'r immenfe, and brave th* almighty 

hand? 



Ver. 14.] After this, near a line of Homer is pafled over in 
filence, to this effect : 

For not the feebleft Greek the wound had given. 

Ver. 15.] Thus Ogilby: 

Pity on him the gods great father took, 
And much ktctnfed thus to Juno/poke* 

Ver, 17.] Adam, in Paradife Loft, awakes from the embrace 
of Eve, in much the fame humour with Jupiter in this place. Their 
circumftance is very parallel ; and each of them, as foon as hi* 
paffion is over, appears full of that refentment natural to a fuperior, 
who is impofed upon by one of lefs worth and fenfe than himfelf $ 
and impofed upon in the word manner, by (hews of tendemefs and 
iove/ P. 

This paflagc, as 2 Sam. xiii. 1 5. feems a curious coincidence 
with the phyfiological maxim, " Omne animal poft coitum triftis, 
4t prater gallum gallinaceum :" not excepting, we fee, Homer's 
Jupiter himfelf. 

Ver. 21.] Our poet has here purpofely difguifed the fenfe of 
his original from a delicate confideration of modern tafte; bat 
Ogilby, though not accurate, will fufficc to difcover the omiffion : 
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Haft thou forgot, when bound and fix'd on high, 
From the vaft concave of the fpangled Iky, 



I know not if I (hould for this deceit 
Again (fo much my patience thou doft urge) 
Pay thee as erft, and without pity fcourge. 

Ven 23. Haft thou forgot, &c] It is in the original to this 
effect Have you forgot ho<w you fwung in the air, *wben I bung a 
load of Java amjils at your feet, and a chain of gold on your bands f 
" Though it is not my defign, fays M. Dacier, to give a reafon for 
tf every ftory in the pagan theology, yet I cannot prevail upon my- 
•• fclf to pafs over this in filence. The phyfical allegory feems very 
" apparent to me : Homer rayfterioufly in this place explains the 
" nature of the air, which is Juno : the two anvils which (he had 
•• at her feet are the two elements, earth and water : and the chains 
" of gold about her hands are the aether, or fire which fills the fupe- 
*' rior region : the two groffer elements are called anvils, to (hew 
" us, that in thefe two elements only, arts are exercifed. I do not 
" know but that a moral allegory may here be found, as well as a 
" phyfical one ; the poet by thefe mafles tied to the feet of Juno, 
M and by the chain of gold with which her hands were bound, 
u might fignify, not only that domeftick affairs mould like fetters 
" detain the wife at home ; but that proper and beautiful works 
" like chains of gold ought to employ her hands/' 

The phyfical part of this note belongs to Heraclides Ponticus, 
Euftathius, and the Scholiaft : M. Dacier might have been contented 
with the credit of the moral one, as it feems an obfervation no lefa 
lingular in a lady. P« 

Yen Z3>] Euftathius telfe us, that there were in fome manu- 
fcripts of Homer two verfes, which are not to be found in any of 
the printed editions, (which Hen. Stephens places here.) 

HfU y' art Ji t ot7riXu<rcc TofSh, \*i$$t% ^' \n T^o/tf 

By thefe two verfes Homer mews us, that what he fays of the 
puniihment of Juno was not an invention of his own, but founded 
upon an ancient tradition. There had probably been fome ftatue 
of Juno with anvils at her feet, and chains on her hands; and 
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I hung thee trembling, in a golden chain ; 25 
And all the raging Gods oppos'd in vain? . 
Headlong I hurFd them from th* Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, and breathlefs with the fall. 
For god-like Hercules thefe deeds were done, 29 
Nor feem'd the vengeance worthy fuch a fon; 
When by thy wiles indue *d, fierce Boreas toft 
The fhipwreck'd hero on the Coan coaft: 
Him thro* a thoufand forms of death I bore, 
And fent to Argos, and his native fhore. 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 35 
Nor pull th* unwilling vengeance on thy head; 
Left arts and blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, 
Thy foft deceits, and well-diflembled love. 

TheThund'rer fpoke : Imperial Juno mourn *d, 
And trembling, thefe fubmiffive words return'd. 



nothing but chains and anvils being left by time* fuperftitious 
people raifed this ftory ; fo that Homer only followed common 
report. What farther con6rms it, is what Euftathius adds, That 
there were (hewn near Troy certain ruins, which were faid to be the 
remains of thefe mattes. Dacier. P; 

Ver. 26.] Ogilby is faithful ; where our poet is defective : 
For whomfoe'er I intermeddling found, 
I breathlefs hurl'd from hcav'n unto the ground. 

Ver. 31.] Thus Chapman : 

On which (inducing nortnerne flanues) thou Jhijnvrack'Jft 

Hercules, 
And toft him to the Coon fliore. 
Ver. 33.] In the fame manner Ogilby : 

But my dear offspring to the Spartan fart 
• After much hardfhip I in fafety bon M 
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By evYy oath that powers immortal ties, 41 
The fbodful earth, and all-infolding Ikies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx! that flow 
Thro* the drear realms of gliding ghofts below : 



Vcr. 39.] Mourn' d is an improper word, and introduced for the 
falc purpofe of the rhyme. Thus ? 

The Thunderer fpake. Submiffive then replies, 
Trembling, the reverend emprefs ofthejkies : 
By ©very oath to powers immortal given, 
The foodful Earth, and all-infolding Heaven. ■ 

Ver. 40.] Our poet had an eye an Ogilby : 
When Juno thus fubmijfively replies : 
For the original runs literally thus : 

He fpake, and horror chili'd the reverend queen ; 
Who thus in winged words her anfwerfram'd. 

Ver. 42.] Dryden, Mn. vi. 804: 

There Titus was to fee ; who took his birth 
From heaven ; his nurfing from the foodful earth. 

Ver. 43.] By thy black waves, tremendous Styx.] The epithet 
Homer here gives to Styx is x*iu*ofjbivw,fubterlabens 9 which I take 
to refer to its paflage through the infernal regions. But there is a 
refinement upon it, as if it fignified ex alto ftillans t falling drop by 
drop from on high. Herodotus, in his fixth book writes thus. «* The 
"'Arcadians fay, that near the city Nonacris flows the water of 
u Styx, and that it is a fmall rill, which diftilling from an exceed- 
*• ing high rock, falls into a little cavity or bafon, environed with a 
" hedge." Paufanias, who had fcen the place, gives light to this 
paflage of Herodotus. t( Going from Phereus, fays he, in the 
" country of the Arcadians, and drawing towards the Weft, we 
" find on the left the city of Clytorus, and on the right that of 
99 Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, which from the height of a 
•• Ihaggy precipice falls drop by drop upon an exceeding high 
** rock, and before it has traverfed this rock, flows into the river 
«« Crathis : this water is mortal both to man and beaft, and there- 
€t fore it is faid to be an infernal fountain. Homer gives it a place 

N 4 
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By the dread honours of thy facred head, 45 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed ! 
Not by my arts the ruler of the main 
Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain : 
By his own ardour, his own pity fway'd 
To help his Greeks; he fought, and difobey'd: 
Elfe had thy Juno better counfels giv'n, 51 
And taught fubmiffion to the Sire of Heaven. 
Think'ft thou with me ? fair Emprefs of the 
Skies! 
(TV immortal Father with a fmile replies!) 



«• in his poems, and by the description which he delivers* one 
*' would think he had feen it." This (hews the wonderful exacl- 
nefs of Homer, in the defcription of places which he mentions. 
The gods fwore by Styx, and this was the ftrongeft oath they could 
take ; but we likewife find that men too fwore by this fatal water : 
for Herodotus tells us, Cleomenes going to Arcadia to engage the 
Arcadians to follow him in a war againft Sparta, had a defign to 
aflemble at the city of Nonacris, and make them fwear by the water 
of this fountain. Dacier. Euftath. in Odyff. P. 

More clofely thus ; 

( Thy waves, O Styx, (dire oath of Gods I) that flow-—. 
Ver. 44.] Dryden, Mn, vi. 376 : 

Ye gliding gbofis, permit me to relate 
The royftic wonders of your filent date. 
Ver. 49.] Thus Ogilby : 

Dull Stygian waves, and thy mob facred head, 
And the firft pleafures of our nuptial bed. 
Ver. 47. Not by my arts, &c] This apology is well contrived; 
Juno could not fwear that ihe had not deceived Jupiter, for this had 
been entirely falfe, and Homer would be far from authorizing per- 
jury by fo great an example. Juno, we fee, throws part of the 
fault on Neptune, by (hewing (he had not afted in concert with 
him, Euftathius. p. 
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Then foon the haughty fea-god fhall obey, 55 
Nor dare to adt, but when we point the way. 
If truth infpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
To yon* bright fynod on th* Olympian hill ; 
Our high decree let various Iris know, 
And call the God that bears the filver bow. 60 
Let her defcend, and from th* embattled plain 
Command the fea-god to his wat'ry reign: 
While Phoebus haftes, great Hedtor to prepare 
To rife afrefh, and once more wake the war, 
His laboring bofom re-infpires with breath, 65 
And calls his fenfes from the verge of death. 
Greece chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles* fleet, 
Shall fall by thoufands at the hero's feet. 



Ver. 55.] This turn of the paflage might poffibly originate in 
Ogilby's verfion juft above : 

Bat him I fhall advife to go that way, 

Which thou direcYft, and thee, great Jove, t*obey. 

Ver. 61 J] The original fays literally, 

To ceafe from war, and his own manfions feek : 
but Ogilby : 

And Neptune charge the battell to decline, 
And in his nuatry realm himfelf confine. 

Ver. 67. Greece cbas'd by Troy, &c] In this difcourfe of 
Jupiter, the poet opens his defign, by giving his reader a (ketch of 
the principal events he is to expeft. As this conduit of Homer may 
to many appear no way artful, and fince it is a principal article of 
the charge brought againft him by fome late French criticks, it will 
not be improper here to look a little into this difpute. The cafe 
will be beft ftated by tranflating the following pafTage from Mr. de 
la Motte's RefUSions fur la Critique. 
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He, not untouched with pity, to the plain 
Shall fend Patroclus, but (hall feod in vain. 70 



" I could not forbear wishing that Homer had an art, which he 
* $ feems to have negle&ed, that of preparing events without making 
" them known beforehand ; fo that when they happen, one might 
.** be forprifed agreeably. I could not be quite feasted to hear 
" Jupiter, in the middle of the Iliad, give an exad abridgement of 
" the remainder of the action. Madam Bacier arledges as an 
•" excufe, that this paft only between Jupiter and Juno ; a* if the 
" reader was not let into the fecret, and had not as much (hare in 
•• the confidence/' 

She adds, " that » we are capable of a great deal of pleafure at 
€t the reprefentation of a tragedy which we have feen before, fo the 
'• furprifes which I require are no way fleceflary to our entertain. 
" mentb This I think a pure piece of fophiftry : one may hare 
" two forts of pleafure at the reprefentation of a tragedy ; in the 
««■ firft place, that of taking part in an a&ton of importance the 
" firft time it pafles before: oor eyes, of being agitated by fear 
« and hope for the perfons one is mod concerned about, and in 
«• fine, of partaking their felicity or misfortune, as they happen to 
«* fucceed, or be difappointed. 

" This therefore is the firft pleafure which the poet (hould defign 
u to give his auditors, to tranfport them by pathetic furprifes 
" which excite terror or pity. The fecond pleafure muft proceed 
" from a view of that art which the author has (hewn in raifing the 
" former. 

«' 'Tis -true, when we have feen a piece already, we have no 
" longer that firft pleafure of the furprifes, at leaft not in all its 
" vivacity ; but there ftill remains the fecond, which could never 
" have its turn, had not the poet laboured fuccessfully to excite the 
" firft, it being upon that indifpenfable obligation that we judge of 
" his art. 

" The art therefore confifts in telling the hearer only what is 
" neceffary to be told him, and in telling him only as much as is 
** requifite to the defign of pleafing him. And although we know 
" tfm already when we read it a fecond time, we yet tafte the plea- 
*' fare of that order and conduft which the art required. 

" From hence it follows, that every poem ought to be contrived 
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What youth he (laughters under Ilion's walls ? 
Ev'n my lov'd fon, divine Sarpedon falls ! 



u for the firft impreffion it is to make. If it be otherwife, it gives 
** os (inftead of two pleafures which we expected) two forts of dif- 
" gufts : the one, that of being cool and untouched when we 
" fhould be moved and trahfported ; the other, that of perceiving 
" the defedl which caufed that difguft. 

«« This, in one word, is what I have found in the Iliad. I was 
" not interefted or touched by the adventures, and I faw it was this 
" cooling preparation that prevented my being fo." 

It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way excufes the 
poet's conduit ; wherefore I (hall add two or three confiderationt 
which may chance to fet it in a better light. It muft be owned 
that a farprife artfully managed, which arifes from unexpected 
revolutions of great actions, is extremely pleating. In this confifts 
the principal, pleafure of a romance, or well-writ tragedy. But 
befides this, there is in the relation of great events a different kind 
of pleafure, which arifes from the artful unravelling a knot of 
actions, which we knew before in the grofs. This is a delight 
peculiar to hiftory and epick poetry, which is founded on hiftory. 
Li thefe kinds of writing, a preceding fummary knowledge, of the 
events defcribed, does no way damp our curiofity, but rather makes 
it more eager for the detail. This is evident in a good hiftory, 
whew generally the reader is affc&ed with a greater delight in 
proportion to his preceding knowledge of the fa&& defcribed : the 
pleafure in this cafe is like that of an architect's firft view of fome 
magnificent building, who was before well acquainted with the . 
proportions of it. In an epick poem the cafe is of a like nature ; 
where, as if the hiftorical fore-knowledge were not fufficient, the 
moil judicious poets never fail to excite their reader's curiofity by 
fome fmall fketches of their defign ; which, like the outlines of a 
fine pi&ure, will necerTarily raife in us a greater defire to fee it in its 
finiihed colouring. 

Had our author been inclined to follow the method of managing 
our paflions by furprifes, he could not well have fucceeded by this 
manner in the fubjett he chofe to write upon, which being a (lory 
of great importance, the principal events of which were well known 
to the Greeks, it was not poffible for him to alter the ground- work 
■of his piece ; and probably he was willing to mark fometimes by 
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Vanquifh'd at laft by He6tor's lance he lies. 
Then, nor 'till then, fhall great Achilles rife : 
And lo! that inftant, god-like Heftor dies. 
From that great hour the war's whole fortune 

turns, 
Pallas aflifts, and lofty Ilion burns. 
Not 'till that day fhall Jove relax his rage. 
Nor one of all the heav'nly hoft engage 



anticipation, fometimes by recapitulations, how much of his (tory* 
was founded on hiftorical truths, and that what is fuperadded were 
the poetical ornaments. 

There is another confideration worth remembering on this head, 
to juftify our author's conduit. It feems to have been an opinion in 
thofe early times, deeply rooted in moft countries and religions, 
that the actions of men were not only foreknown, bot predcftiriated 
by a fuperiour being. This fentiment is very frequent in the moft 
ancient writers both facred and profane, and feems a diftinguifh- 
ing character of the writings of the greateft antiquity. The 
•word of the Lord «ww fulfilled, is the principal obfervation in 
the hiftory of the Old Teftament ; and Aioc V irtknTh fl*>m is the 
declared and moil obvious moral of the Iliad. If this great moral 
be fit to be reprefented in poetry, what means fo proper to make it 
evident, as this introducing Jupiter foretelling the events which he 
had decreed ? P. 

Ver. 71.] Ogilby, with the fcaft correction, has a good and 
tender couplet here : 

But firft great honour in the field J&afl gain, 
And my Sarpedon by his hand be flain. 

Ver. 76.] Chapman, whom our poet confuhed, is more 
explicit : 

and with that, the flight now felt, (hall tume, 

And then laft, till in wrathful flames, the long-fieged Ilion 
hurne. 

Ver. 78.] Ogilby is fuller, but not worthy of quotation ; and 
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In aid of Greece* The promife of a God 80 
I gave, and feaPd it with th* almighty nod, 
Achilles ' glory to the ftars to raife; 
Such was our word, and Fate the word obeys. 
The trembling queen (th* almighty order giv'n) 
Swift from th* Idaean fummit fhot to heav'n 8$ 
As fome way-faring man, who wanders o'er 
In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 



the following claufe, omitted by oar tranflator at verfe 80, may 
readily be concluded from the premises ; 
Before Pelides' with be gratified* 

Ver. 80.] In the remainder of this fpeech, Pope deviates 
widely ; Ogilby is profaic, but fteady to his author : 

The grant I made his mother late, when (he 
Humbly befought me, (and embrac'd my knee) 
I would to honour turn th' injuftice done 
Unto that city-facker, her bold fon. 

Ver. 86. As fome nvaj-faring man, Sec.'] The difcourfe of 
Jupiter to Juno being ended, (he afcends to heaven, with wonderful 
celerity, which the poet explains by this comparifon. On other 
oecafions he has ill u ft rated the action of the mind by fenfible images 
from the motion of bodies ; here he inverts the cafe, and (hews the 
great velocity of Juno's flight by comparing it to the quicknefs of 
thought. No other comparifon could have equalled the fpeed of an 
heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and exaft, the poet 
defcribes a traveller who revolves in his mind the feveral places which 
he has feen, and in an inftant pafles in imagination from one diftant 
part of the earth to another. Milton feems to have had it in his eye 
in that elevated paffage : 



- The fpeed of Gods 



Time counts not, tho' with fwiiteft minutes wing'd. 

At the fenfe in which we have explained this paflage is exactly literal, 
at well as truly fublime, one cannot but wonder what fhould induce 
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Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meafures fpace with 
fpace: 



both Hobbes and Chapman to ramble fo wide from it in their 
tranflations : 

This feid, weik Juno to Olympus high, 

As when a man looks o'er an ample plain, 
To any diftance quickly goes his eye: 
So fwiftly Juno went with little pain* 
Chapman's is yet more foreign to the fubjecl : 

But as the mind of fuch a man, that hath a great way gone, 
And either knowing not his way, or then would let alone 
His purpos'd journey 2 is dittrad, and in his vexed mind 
Refolves now not to go § now goes,ftill many ways inclinU-* P. 

Ver. 89.] This verfe is altogether inappofite to his author ? 
the three preceding are happily executed. The following attempt 
is a literal reprefentation of the comparifon : 

J oft as in rapid thought expatiates he, 

Who many lands has pafs'd ; debating wife, 

" There mould I go, or there ?" excurfion quick ! 

Ogilby and Hobbes, as our poet has remarked, did not underftatitt 
the paflage. I will quote Dacier's verfion, becaufe I am inclined, 
in oppofition to critical authority, to believe the true fenfe of Homer 
represented in it : " Comme la penfee d'un homme qui a voyag6 
" dans plufieurs contfees fort eloignes, et qui a fagement remarque 
•* tout ce qu'il a vu, parcourt rapidement tous les lieux ou 11 a 6te, 
*' et plus vite que Peclaif paffe du couchant a Taurore.'* Arid fo 
the more ancient French tranflafor, whofe clofe verflon* I much 
prefer to this paraphraftieal prolixity. " Elle vole avec la mefme 
" legerete, que la penfee d'un homme, qui ayant fait de grands 
•* voyages fe fouvient de tous les pais, ou il a pafle, et y fait encore 
" aller fon cfprit." Thus Cowley, David, iii. 80 : 

Afahel fwifter than the northern wind 2 
Scarce could the nimble mtiws of his mini 
Outgo his feet. 
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So fwift flew Juno to the bleft abodes, 90 

If thought of man can match the fpeed of Gods. 
There fat the pow'rs in awful fynod plac'd; 
They bow'd, and made obeifance as fhe pafs'd, 
Thro* all the brazen dome : with goblets crown'd 
They hail her queen ; the neftar ftreams around. 
Fair Themis firft prefents the golden bowl, 96 
And anxious aiks what cares difturb her foul ? 

To whom the white-arm'd goddefs thus replies . 
Enough thou know 'ft the tyrant of the fkies, 
Severely bent his purpofe to fulfil, 100 

Unmov'd his mind, and unreftrain'd his will. 
Go thou, the feafts of heav'n attend thy call; 
Bid the crown'd nedfcjwr circle round the hall; 



Ver. 91.] A line of uncommon excellence, interpolated by 
our admirable tranilator. 

Ver. 93 .] His author di&ates, 

They rofe, and made obeifance as (he pafs'd. 

Ver. 97-] Here he huddles over a ihort addrefs, which may 
be feen in the following adjuftment of Ogilby : ' 

Say, Juno, why this cloud upon thy brows ? 

Sure fome alarm from Jove, thy thundring fponfe* 

Ver. 102. Go thou, the feafts of heanfn attend thy call.] This, 
is a paflage worthy our obfervation. Homer feigns, that Themis'; 
that is Joftice, prefides over the feafts of the Gods ; to let us know, 
that (he ought much more to prefide over the feafts of men. Eu- 
ftathius. P. 

This is very llcentloas and difFufe. The following attempt com* 
ptthends all of the original, which thefe f$*r lines are intended td 
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But Jove (hall thunder thro* the ethereal dome, 
Such ftern decrees, fuch threatned woes to 
come, 10$ 

As foon (hall freeze mankind with dire fitfprife, 
And damp th* eternal banquets of the fkies. 

The Goddefs faid, and fullen took her place i 
Blank horrour fadden'd each celeftial face. 
To fee the gathering grudge in ev'ry bread, no 
Smiles on her lips a fpleenful joy expreft; 
While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat fteadfaft Care, and lowering Discontents 
Thus (he proceeds — Attend ye pow'rs above! 
But know, 'tis madnefs to conteft with Jove: 115 



6 ■ 

exhibit. The rhymes, though inaccurate, are fuch as our beft poets 
employ without fcruple, and may well be indulged to an occafional 
adventurer from neceflity : 

Go, for the deities their feaft prepare : 

With thee th* immortals Jove's clread fchemes (hall hear; 

Schemes, that (hall freeze — — . 

Vcr. 108.] Homer fays only, 

Thus fpake the reverend goddefs, and fat down : 
fo that our poet was guided by Chapman : 
. Thus tooke (he place, difpleaftdly. 

4 Ver. 112.] Our author profited by Chapman, who is accurate : 
She laught, but meerly from her lips : for, over her blacke browes 
Her JiilLbent forehead was not cleer'd. 
Ogilby is not contemptible : 

She fimpring feign 'd a fmile, but knew not how 
The anger to unfurrow on her brow. 

Ver. 114. Juno's fpeecb to the Gods*] It was flo fort of exag- 
geration what the ancients have affirmed of Homer, that the 
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Supreme he fits; and fees, in pride of fway, 
Your vaflal Godheads grudgingly obey : 
Fierce in the majefty of pow'r controuls ; 
Shakes all the thrones of heav'n, and bends the 

poles. 
Submifs, immortals! all he wills, obey; 120 
And thou, great Mars, begin and fhew the way* 
Behold Afcalaphus ! behold him die, 
But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh ; 
Thy own lov'd boafted offspring lies o'erthrown,' 
If that lov'd boafted offspring be thy own. 125 



examples of all kinds of oratory sire (o be found in his works* 
The prefent fpeech of Juno is a mafter-piece in that fort, which 
feems to fay one thing, and perfuades another : for while ftie is only; 
declaring to the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time that fhe 
tells them they muft obey, (he fills them with a reludtance to do it. - 
By reprefenting fo ftrongly the fuperiority of his power, fhe makes 
them oneafy at it ; and by particularly advifing that God to fubmit* 
whofe temper could leaft brook it, (he incites him to downright 
rebellion. Nothing can be more fly and artfully provoking, than, 
that ftroke on the death of his darling fori. Do thou, O Mars, 
teach obedience to us all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter has put the 
fevereft trial: Afcalaphus thy fan lies flain by his means : bear it ivitb 
fo much temper and moderation, ' that the world may not think be *wat 
thy fan* P # 

Ver. 117.] He might derive this elegance from a hint in 
Ogilby: 

Makes us all JIaves* 
And the fpirit of this fpeech is finely adumbrated from the original' 
hy our tiranflator, with very little attention to the fpecific words. 

• Ver> 119.] This verfe is wholly fupplemental. 
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SterriMars, withanguiftiforhisflaughter'dfou,, 
Smote his rebelling breaft, and fierce begun. 
Thus then, Immortals? thus (hall Mars obey? 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
Defcending firft to yon* forbidden plain, 130 
The God of battles dares avenge the flain; 
Dares r tho* the thunder burfting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thofe heaps of dead. 

With that , he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid courfers for the fight: 135 
Then grim in arms, with hafty vengeance flies ; 
Arms, that refled; a radiance thro* the fkies. 



Ver. 127.] Oar poet thought, no doubt, that the delicacy of 
modern readers would be difgufted with the naked verity of his 
author, which is difplayed by Ogilby without difguife : 

This faid, the god ftriking his bravumy thighs 
With open hands, complaining thus replies. 

He appears afterwards to have changed his opinion: compare 
book xvu verfe 155: 

Ver. 132.] This is a fine couplet, but would become, I think, 
more full and explicit with this correction : 
Dares, if Jove's thunder — . 

Ver. 134* To Fear and Flight — ] Homer does not fay, that 
Man commanded they fhould join his horfes to his chariot, which 
horfes were called Fear and Flight. Fear and Flight are not the 
names of the horfes of Mars, but the names of two furies in the 
fcrvice of this God ; it appears likewife by other paffages, that 
they were his children, book xiii. ver. 299. of the original. This. 
is a very ancient miftake ; Euftathius mentions it as an errour of 
Antimachus, yet Hobbes and mod others have fallen into it* P. 

Ver. 1 37 J His original fays only. 
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And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Difcharg'd his wrath on half the hoft of heav'n; 
But Pallas fpringing thro* the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th* immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantick Mars (he fnatch'd the fhield and 

fpear: 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
Thus, to th* impetuous homicide fhe faid. 14J 
By what wild paffion, furious ! art thou toft? 
Striv'ft thou with Jove ? Thou art already loft. . 
Shall not the Thund'rer *s dread command reftrain , 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? 
Back to the Ikies would'ft thou with fhame be 

driv'n, 150 

And in thy guilt involve the hoft of heav'n ? 



Himfelf his arms all-radiant buckled on : 
bat Chapman, who led the way for Pope, 

■ 1 ' he got armes, that over heaven did (hine. 

Ver. 140.] The prepofterous arrangement of circumftances in 
this couplet may be rectified by the following adjuftment : 
But Pallas from her throne to calm the god ( 

Starts, and /firings eager thro* the bright abode. 

Ver. 142.] More accurately thus : 

Mov*d for tV immortal race with timely fear, 
Snatcht from hhfiurdj grafp the fhield and fpear. 

Ver. 146.] Rudely, but more faithfully, thus: 

Wilt thou deftru&ion ? furious, deaf, and blind ! 
Ha*fhame thy face, and reafon left thy mind ? 
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Ilion and Greece no more fhould Jove engage/ 
The Ikies would yield an ampler fcene of rage, 
Guilty and guiltlefs find an equal fate, 
And one vaft ruin whelm th'Olympian ftate. 155 
Ceafe then thy offspring's death unjuft to call; 
Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet (hall fall. 
Why fhould heavVs law with foolifli man 

comply, 
Exempted from the race ordain *d to die? 

This menace fix *d the warriour to his throne; 160 
Sullen he fat, and curb'd the rifing groan. 
Then Juno call'd (Jove's orders to obey) 
The winged Iris, and the God of day. 



Ver. 1 54. J Thus Chapman: 
Guiltie and guiltlejje , both to wracke, in his high rage had gone. 

Vcr. 156.] Or thus? 

Ceafe ; for thy fon this frantic wrath reftrain : 
Chiefs mightier prefs, and yet mall prefs, the plain. 

Ver. 158.] There is a degree of obfcurity upon this couplet, 
which renders it, I think, all but unintelligible. I would thus 
chaftife Ogilby, who will at leaft convey the true fenfe of his 
author : 

Hard would it he for Gods the race to fave 

Of perijhable mortals from the grave. . ' 

Ver. 160.] Thus Chapman : 

This threat even nail'd him to his throne. 

And the next verfe is the invention of the tranflator, to which 
Dacier might poffibly give occafion ; " Elle raraena Mars ct le fit 
€c affeoir tnalgrif* fkrettn " 
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Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon* tall fummit of the fount-full Ide: 165 
There in the father's awful prefence ftand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 

She faid, and fat : the God that gilds the day, 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Ida's hills they came, 170 
(Fair nurfe of fountains, and of favage game) 
There fat th* Eternal : he, whofe nod controlls 
The trembling world , and fhakes the fteady poles . 



Ven 164. Go wait the Thund'rer*$ ivi/L] It is remarkable, that 
whereas it is familiar with the poet to repeat his errands and meflages, 
here he introduces Juno with very few words, where me carries a 
difpatch from Jupiter to Iris and Apollo. She only fays, " Jove 
" commands you to attend him on mount Ida," and adds nothing 
of what had paffed between herfelf and her confort before. The 
reafon of this brevity is not only that (he is highly difgufted with 
Jupiter, and fo unwilling to tell her tale from the anguifti of her 
heart ; but alfo becaufe Jupiter had given her no commiflion to relate 
fully the fubjeft of their difcourfe : wherefore me is cautious of 
declaring what poffibly he would have concealed. Neither does 
Jupiter himfelf in what follows reveal his decrees : for he lets Apollo 
only fo far into his will, that he would have him diforder and rout 
the Greeks ; their good fortune, and the fuccefs which was to enfue, 
he hides from him, as one who favoured the caufe of Troy. One 
may remark in this paflage Homer's various conduft and difcretion 
concerning what ought to be put in practice, or left undone: 
whereby his reader may be informed how to regulate his own 
affairs. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 176.] The cbmparifon is from our tranflator, who found 
it in Chapman : 

« ■ thofe two outfiript the wind. 

Ver. 172.] Thefe four verfes amplify much on the original, 
° 3 
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Veird in a mift of fragrance him they found, 
With clouds of gold and purple circled rounds 175 
Well-pleas *d theThund'rer faw their earneft care, 
And prompt obedience to the queen of air; 
Then (while a fmile ferenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddefs of the fhow'ry bow. 

Iris! defcend, and what we here ordain 180 
Report to yon* mad tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from {laughter in the fields of air. 
If he refufe, then let him timely weigh 
Our elder birthright, and fuperiour fway. 185 
How (hall his rafhnefs ftand the dire alarms, 
If heavVs Omnipotence defcend in arms? 



whofe full fenfe the following couplet comprehends : 

Loud thundering Jove on Gargarus' top they found j 
Veil'd, as he fat, with.clouds of fragrance founds 

Ver. 176.] More accurately thus : 

Clofe to the cloud-compelling king they ftand ; 
Their prompt obedience to his queen's command 
Allay* his pafllon, and ferenes his brow : 
Then thus, Thou goddefs of the filver bow, 
Defcend, he faid ; and what we here ordain — • 

Ver. 183.] This verfe is liable to be mifconceived. Thus? 

Bid him from battle feek his own abodes, 
Or quit the (laughter for the hall of gods, 

Ver. 1 84,] The fpirit of this fpeech is finely taken off, without 
much attention to the fpecific words, or to their arrangement* 



r 
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Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was 

giv'n, 
And is there equal to the Lord of Heav'n? 
Th* Almighty fpoke; the Goddefs wing'd her 

flight 1 go 

To facred Ilion from th* Idaean height. 
Swift as the rat 'ling hail, or fleecy fnows 
Drive thro* the ikies , when Boreas fiercely bio ws j 
So from the clouds defcending Iris falls ; 
And to blue Neptune thus the Goddefs calls. 19$ 

Attend the mandate of the fire above, 
In me behold the meflenger of Jove : 



Ver. 190.] Ogilby's couplet is not inelegant : 
This faid, the virgin from the mountain flies 
To facred Ilium through the cryftall ikies, 

Ver. 192.] Thus Chapman: 

> « l and like a mightie ftma 

df gelide haile, that from the clouds, the northerne fpirit 
doth blow : 
which are the rhymes alfo of Ogilby, who may be thus chaftifed, 
in emulation of the peculiar beauties of the original: 
Swift as the rattling hail, or driving fnow, 
When the fierce glances o/*cold Boreas blow. 

Ver. 194.J Chapman probably furnifht the rhyming word of 
this verfe, which lay out of the common way: 
So fell the windie-footed dame. 

Ver. 196.] Ogilby, with the mod trivial correction and 
tranfpofition, is good : 

Earth's great embracer, and wide ocean's king. 
To thee this embaffy from Jove I bring. 
04 
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He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 
To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 
This if refits 'd, he bids thee timely weigh zoo 
.His elder birthright, and fuperiour fway. 
How fhall thy rafhnefs ftand the dire alarms, 
If heavVs Omnipotence defcend in arms ? 
Stri v'ftthou with him , by whom all pow'r is gi v'n ? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of Heav'n ? 20 $ 
What means the haughty fov'reign of the flues, 
(The king of Ocean thus, incens'd, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion *d realms on high; 
No vaflal God, nor of his train am I. 
Three brother deities from Saturn came, 210 
And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame: 



Ver. 200.] Our poet adopts his former verfion, when his author 
is not the feme throughout. The following attempt is literal : 
If thou defpife and difobey his words, 
He alfb threatens to conteft the field $ 

To thee oppos'd : but bids thee fhun his hands, 
As one, who boafts fuperiour ftrength to thine, 
And earlier birth : yet thy fond heart affe&s 
To rival him, the terror of the reft, 
Ver, 207.] Thus Ogilby : 

Highly incens'd then Neptune thus reply'd, 
Ver. 208.] This is highly fpirited and elegant. The reader 
may choofe to compare Chapman, who is verbally exaft : 
" ■ O unworthy- thing! though he be great, hebeares 

His tongue too proudly ; that our felfe, borne to an equall fliaro 
Of ftate and freedome, he would force. 
Ver. 210. Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 

And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame ; 
JJFgn'd by lot, our triple rule we know* &c] 
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Affign'd by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto fways the fhades below; 
O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ftany plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain; 215 



Some have thought the Platonick philofophers drew from hence 
the notion of their Triad (which the Chriftian Platonifts fince ima- 
gined to be an obfcure hint of the Sacred Trinity.) The Trias of 
Plato is well known, re *uro *, 6 »& e JV*?V'«» i "** KM-p* ^v^t. 
In his Gorgias he tells us, «» v O/*«p •» (antorem Jc. fuifle) tik ran 
hpiMffutw Tfta&tuk v*f*T*»$- See Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. i. 
cap. j. Lucian Philopatr. Ariftotle de Coelo, lib. i. cap. 1 . fpeak- 
ing of the Ternarian number from Pythagoras, has thefe words; 
Tec TfU vetflu, x*i to rpl$ Mealy. Keel wpe$ rot$ ky**U% rah d-f£r y^a^ok 
rf *pt$fJt/£ TUT*. Katiatttf y«f <P<x,tii kou d Uvbayootm, ro w<& xxi rot 
wHitt rwi rpwrtr ipurrctt. TtXtvrn yu{ xai f*t<r*t kou ccp%* rw ccp8/Juop 
ipu T*r t5 jr«M>T«r rauru A to* rn Tptcihu From which paffage 
"Trapezuntius endeavoured very ferioufly to prove, that Ariftotle had 
a perfect knowledge of the Trinity. Duport (who furnifhed me 
with this note, and who feems to be fenfible of the folly of 
" Trapezuntius) neverthelefs in his Gnomologia Homerica, or com- 
panion of our author's fentences with thofe of the fcripture, has ' 
placed, oppofite to this verfe, that of St. John : There are three 
nubd give tefiimony in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghofi. I think this the flrongeft inftance I ever met with of the 
manner of thinking of fuch men, whofe too much learning has 
made them mad. 

Ladtantius, de Falf. Relig. lib. i. cap. n, takes this fable to be 
a remain of ancient hiftory, importing, that the empire of the then 
known world was divided among the three brothers; to Jupiter the 
oriental part which was called heaven, as the region of light, or the 
fan ; to Pluto the occidental, or darker regions : and to Neptune 
• the fovereignty of the feas. P. 

Ver. 211.] The latter claufe is the interpolation of our poet. 
Hefiod in his Theogony, ver. 135. makes Rhea the daughter of 
the Earth. 
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My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And hufh the roarings of the facred deep : 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie; 
What claim has here the tyrant of the (ky ? 
Far in the diftant clouds let him controll, 22* 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 
There to his children his commands be giv'n, 
The trembling, fervile, fecond race of heav'n. 
And muft I then (faid fhe) O Sire of Floods ! 
Bear this fierce anfwer to the king of Gods? 225 
Corred: it yet, and change thy raih intent; 
A noble mind difdains not to repent. 
To elder brothers guardian Fiends are giv'n. 
To fcourge the wretch infulting them and heav'n. 



Ver. 217.] A fine verfe, interpolated by the tranflator. . Hobbee 
thus exhibits the paflage : 

To Jove the government of heaven fell, 

And of the clouds, and the ethereal./^ .♦ 
To Pluto darknefs and the rule of hell : 
Earth and Olympus did as common liem 

Ver. 228. To elder brothers J\ Iris, that (he may not leem to 
upbraid Neptune with weaknefs in judgment, out of regard to the 
greatnefs and dignity of his perfon, does not fay that Jupiter is 
ftronger or braver ; but attacking him from a motive not in the'leaft 
invidious, fuperiority of age, (he fays fententioufly, that the Furies 
wait upon our elders. The Furies are faid to wait upon men in a 
double fenfe : either for evil, as they did upon Oreftes after he had 
flain his mother ; or elfe for their good, as upon elders when they 
are injured, to protect them and avenge their wrongs. This is an 
Inftance that the Pagans looked upon birth-right as a right divine. 
Euftathius. P. 

Yen 229.] A line not unfeafonably added by our poet, as 
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Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 23* 
When minifters are bleft with prudent mind : 
Wam'd by thy words, to pow'rful Jove I yield, 
And quit, tho* angry, the contended field. 
Not but his threats with juftice I difclaim, 
The fame our honours, and our birth the fame. 
If yet, forgetful of his promife giv'n 236 

To Hermes, Pallas, and the queen of heav'n; 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 
He breaks his faith with half th* ethereal race: 
Give him to know, unlefs the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon* proud ftru&ures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th* offence by other gods be paft, 
The wrath of Neptune (hall for ever laft. 

Thusfpeaking, furious from the field heftrode, 
And plung'd into the bofom of the flood. 245 



explanatory of his author ; and originating, perhaps, with Dacier : 
" Vous n'ignorez pas que les noires Furies fuivent toujours let 
u aines, pour *venger les outrages que leurfont leurs freres" 

Ver. 236.] Our author may be thus corrected in fidelity to his 
model, which has no mention of faith, or promifes, or any thing 
equivalent to thefe terms : 

If yet, without confent exprefsly given 

By Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heaven; 

To favour Ilion and her lofty towers, 

He flight the will of half th* acthereal powers % 

for the 238th verfe has more convenience in it, than poetical ani- 
mations of which I have prefumed, for this reafon, topropofean 
alteration at the fame time. 

Ver. 244.] . Chapman has properly reprefented his author : 
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The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus befpoke the fource of light. 

Behold ! the god whofe liquid arms are hurl *d 
Around the globe, whofe earthquakes rock the 

world ; 
Defifts at length his rebel- war to wage, 250 

Seeks his own feas, and trembles at our rage; 
Elfe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all (halting 

round, 
Burn'd to the bottom of the feas profound; 



This faid, he left the Greeks, and rufht, into his watrie throne, 
Much mid of all th' heroicke hoft. 

Ver. 248.] This is a fnoft happy and elegant verfion of the 
epithet in the original y**^®- : earth-containing Neptune : and in 
the (tile of antiquity. Thus, for example, Euripides in his Oreftes, 
ver. 1377 : 

n TOVTOV, 0KtXfOi Of 

retvpoxfwoi etyxMhcciq 

The fea, where roaring ocean winds, 
And earth with arms encircling binds : 
who fays alfo of -flkher, in that well-known fragment : 

fun yip jrfp{ i#«r0' lyptu w *yx«A*s$ 
run* *•/**£« Zw#, rfy^' nyov 3-i« : 

Seeft thou high jEther's infinite expanfe, 
Who earth encircles in his liquid arms ? 
Efteem this, Jupiter : be this thy god. 

Ver. 252. Elfe had my wrath, &c] This reprefentation of the 
terrors which mud have attended the conflict of two fuch mighty 
powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements had been 
mixed in confufion, and the whole frame of nature endangered, is 
imaged in thefe few lines with a noblenefs fuitable to the occafion. 
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And all the gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. *$$ 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance 

fpar'd; 
Ev'n pow'r immenfe had found fuch battle hard. 
Go thou, my fon ! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad Mgis on thy a&ive arm, 
Be god-like Heftor thy peculiar care, 260 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his ftrength to 

war: 
Let Ilion conquer, 'till th* Achaian train 
Fly to their (hips and Hellefpont again : 
Then Greece (hall breathe from toils — The god- 
head faid; 
His will divine the fon of Jove obey'd. 265 



Milton has a thought very like it in his fourth book, where he repre- 
fcnts what mud have happened if Satan and Gabriel had encountered: 
■ Not only Paradife 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Of hcav'n, perhaps, and all the elements 

At laft had gone to wreck, difturb'd and torn 

With violence of this conflict ; had not foon 

Th' Almighty, to prevent fuch horrid fray, &c. P. 

Ver. 2 J4.] The following corrections would render the preced- 
ing couplet a fuperfluity with refpeel to the fenfe of Homer : 

Elfe had the gods, that round old Saturn dwell, 

Felt our dire conflm to the deeps of hell. 
Thus Ogilby : 

Th' infernall gods elfe, who with Saturn dwell, 

Had heard of this our difference in helU 
Ver. 260.] Thus Ogilby: 

And lake of Heftor an ef fecial care. 
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The fainting hero, as the vifion bright 
Stood fhining o'er him, half unfeaTd his fight: 
What bleft immortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens He&or from the fleep of death? 281 
Has Fame not told, how, while my trufty fword 
Bath'd Greece in flaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow - 
. Had almoft funk me to the (hades below? 285 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghofts I fpy, 
And hell's black horrors fwim before my eye. 

To him Apollo. Be no more difmay'd; 
See and be ftrong ! the Thund'rer fends thee aid. 



-far recovered, as to be able to fit up, and know his friends. Thus 
much was the work of Jupiter; the god of health perfects the 
core. P. 

Ver. 278.] Thefe poetical fancies are from the tranflator only. 
His original literally runs thus : 

Him the bold chief with languid voice add reft : 
Who, beft of gods, art thou, who queftion'ft thus I 
Haft thou not heard 

Ver. 282.] Thus Chapman : 

— doth not Fame, from all mouthes fill thine eares? 

Ver. 283.] This expreflion — her battle gor'd— appears to me 
deftitute of beauty, and fcarely reconcileable to the rules of fpeech. 
Might I venture an amendment ? 

Has Fame not told thee, while my conquering hand 

With flaughter* d jirgi<vesftre*w'd the naval ftrand, 

That mighty Ajax——-. 
Or, 

With flaughter'd Argives purpled all the ftrand. 

Ver. 286.] This is a noble improvement on his author, who is 
this exactly exhibited by Chapman : 
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Behold ! thy Phoebus (hall his arms employ, 290 
Phoebus, propitious ftill to thee, and Troy. 
Infpire thy warriors then with manly force, 
And to the fhips impel thy rapid horfe: 
Ev'n I will make thy fiery courfers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the fea. 295 

Thus to bold Heftor fpoke the fon of Jove, 
And breath M immortal ardour from above. 
As when the pamperM fleed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from hisftall,and pours along the ground; 



• my very foale was gone : 



And once to day, I thought to fee, the houfe of Dis and Death* 

Ver. 293.] I have heretofore obje&ed to the word horfe in the 
fingular as defcriptive of* a chariot : we may indeed in this place 
underftand it for cavalry ; but this is auk ward, and not preferable* 
at leaft to an amendment of Ogilby : 

With cheering 'words thy fainting hoft revive ; 
Straight to the fleet your cars impetuous drive. 

Ver 295.] The rhyme is vicious. Thus ? 
I for thy fiery fteeds wM/moothe the plain. 
And pujh the Grecians headlong to the main* 

Ver. 298. As when the pamper' d fleed.] This comparifon is 
repeated from the fixth book, and we are told that the ancient cri- 
ticks retained no more than the two firft verfes and the four laft in 
this place, and that they gave the verfes two marks ; by the one 
(which was the afterifm) they intimated, that the four lines were 
very beautiful ; but by the other (which was the obelus J that they 
were ill placed, I believe an impartial reader who confiders the 
two places will be of the fame opinion. 

Taffo has improved the juftnefs of this fimile in his fixteenth book, 
where Kinaldo returning from the arms of Armida to battle, is com- . 
pared to the deed that is taken from his pafturcs and mares to the 
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With ample ftrokes he rufhes to the flood, 300 
To bathe his fides, and cool his fiery blood. 
His head now freed, he tofles to the fkies; 
His mane difheverd o'er his flioulders flies: 
He fnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And fprings, exulting, to the fields again : 305 
Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hedtor flew, 
Full of the god; and all his hofts purfue. 
As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind; 
Far from the hunter's rage fecure they lie 310 
Clofe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 



fervicc of the war j the reverfe of the circumftance better agreeing 
with the occafion. 

•* Qaal feroce deftrier, ch' al faticofo 

" Honor de l'arme vincitor fia tolto, 

«* E lafcivo marito in vil ripofo 

t€ ¥rk gli armenti, c ne* pafchi erri difciolto ; 

" Se'l defta o fuon di tromba, o luminofo 

•« Acciar, coltil tofto annitendo e volto ; 

" Gia gii brama Parringo, e l'huom sul dorfo 

«* Portando, urtato riurtar nel corfo." P # 

This f mile has already occurred (as our poet intimates) in book; 
*i. ver. 652. of this verfion, with unimportant variations. 

Ver. 310.] More accurately thus : 

Hid in th* umbrageous wood fecure they lie, 

Or fun-trod cliff* (not fated yet to die). 
And in thefrft edition this couplet is thus exhibited : 

They gain th' impervious rock and fafe retreat 

(For Fate preferves them) from the hunter's threat. 

Ver. £i 1. Not fated yet to die.] Dacier has a pretty remark 09 

VOL. IV. P 
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When lo ! a lion fhoots acrofs the way I 
They fly : at once the chafers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purfu'd, 
And mark'd their progrefs thro* the ranks in 
blood, 315 

Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquifh, and confent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obferv'd his dreadful courfe> 
Thoas, the braveft of th* i^Etolian force: 
Skiird to diredl the jav'lin's diftant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the Handing fight; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for folid fenfe* 
Than winning words and heavenly eloquence. 



this pafTage, that Homer extended deftiny (that is, the care of Pro- 
vidence) even over the beafts of the field ; an opinion that agrees 
perfectly with true theology. In the book of JonaS, the regard of 
the Creator extending to the meaneft rank of his creatures, is ftrongly 
expreffed in thofc words of the Almighty, where he makes companion 
to the brute beafts one of the reafons againtt deftrdying Nineveh. 
Shall I not /pare the great city, in which there are Mre than fix /core 
thou/and per/ons, and al/o much cattle f And what is ttill more paral- 
lel to this paflagc, in St. Matthew, ch. x. Are not l<wo /par rows fold 
for a farthing? And jet one of them /ball not fall to the ground, with* 
out your father. £. 

Ver.. 313.] So in his Wind/ot Forefi, rer. fli : 
Stretch'd on the lawn his fecond hope furvcy, 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey i 
where the reader may confult my note. 

Ver. 316.] Literally thus : 

But Hettor when they faw pervade the ranks, 
Fear feiz'd them ; to their feet their courage fell, 

Ver. 322.] Rather, with more exa&nefs. 
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Gods ! what portent (he cry M) thefe eyes invades? 
Lo 1 Hedtor rifes from the Stygian (hades ! 325 
We faw him, late, by thundering Ajax kilPd: 
What God reftores him to the frighted field* 
And not content that half of Greece lie flain, 
Pours new deftru&ion on her fons again ? 
He comes not, Jove ! without thy powerful will; 
Lo ! ftill he lives, purfues, and conquers ftill ! 331 
Yet hear my counfel, and his worft withftand: 
The Greeks main body to the fleet command ; 
But let the few whom brilker fpirits warm, 
Stand the firft onfet, and provoke the ftorm. 335 
Thus point your arms; and when fuch foes 

appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Hedlor learn to fear. 



None more in councils fam'd for folid fenfe, 
And match' d byfe*w in heav'nly eloquence. 

Ver. 326.] This is very negligent : he fhould have written, 
after Chapman, 

We thought him, late < : 

or, perhaps, to banifh an impeded rhyme, 

We faw him, late, to thundering Ajaxjw//, 

Ver. 334-] Thefe rhymes too are faulty. Thus? by making 
fome nfe of Ogilby : 

Let us, who boaft our prowefs, ftationed here, 
With pikes protended guard the Hying rear. 
Fierce though he dorm, e'en Heclor to his coft 
May learn the terrours of fo firm a hod. 
t 1 
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The warrior fpoke, the lift'ning Greeks obey, 
Thickening their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Meriongavecomrtiand, 340 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 
And Mars-like Meges : thefe the chiefs excite^ 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend, 
To flank the navy, and the ftiores defend. $4 $ 
Full on the front the prefling Trojans bear* 
And Hedtor firft came tow 'ring to the war. 
Phoebus himfelf the rufhing battle led; 
A veil of clouds involved his radiant head : 
High-held before him, Jove's enormous fhield, 35a 
Portentous (hone, and fhaded all the field; 
Vulcan to Jove th* immortal gift confign'd, 
To fcatter hofts, and terrify mankind. 



Ver. 346.] The rhymes arc inadmiffiblc. Thus? 

Full on the front the furious Trojans throng : 

Firft He&or marcht <witb towering Jirides along* 
-Vcr. 348.] This fine couplet may have been benefited by Ogilby : 

Before him goes Apollo, who in clouds 

And duflcy mills bisjbining body (hrouds ; 
for the original is, 

._. before him Phoebus went ; 

A cloud his flioulders veiPd. 
Ver. 350.] More truly thus : 

Jove's deathlefs Mgls fwell'd theftorm of war ; 

Deep-fring'd, impetuous, dreadful, blazing far : 
or thus : 

Jove's dreacjful iEgis the god's hands fuftain ; 

Deep-fring'd, impetuous, flafhing thro' the plain. 
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The Greeks expedt the fhock, the clamours rife 
From different parts, and mingle in the fkies. 355 
Dire was the hifs of darts, by heroes flung, 
And arrows leaping from the bow- firing fung; 
Thefe drink the life of gen'rous warriors flain; . 
Thofe guiltlefs fall, and thirft for blood in vain. 
As long as Phoebus bore unmov'd the fhield, 360 
Sat doubtful Conqueil ho v 'ring o'er the field; 
But when aloft he fhakes it in the fkies, 
Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 



Ver. 3$$.] Homer fays only, Shrill (houts from both fides rofe : 
but Ogilby, as Dacier, not contemptibly : 

Whilft (houts and clamours rattled in thefky, 
From twanging bow-ftrings deadly arrows fly. 
" Des deux c6tes un cri penetrant s'elev tjufqu* aux nues" 
The next couplet of our poet is inimitably beautiful, and timed 
with exquifite dexterity from the Greek. So Par. Loft, vi. 21 1 : 

« dire was the noife 

Of conflict ; over head the difmal hifs 
1 Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 

Ver. 360.] Or thus : 

While Phoebus' hands unmov'd this Mg\$ bore, 
Alternate weapons bath'd both fides in gore : 
becaufe the i£gis, as I have mentioned before, feems to have been a 
breaf -plate, riot a fhield. 

Ver. 362, But when aloft be flakes."] Apollo in this paflage, 
by this mere making his /Egis, without a&ing offenfively, annoys 
and put the Greeks into diforder. Euftathius thinks that fuch a 
motion might poffibly create the fame confufion, as hath been 
reported by hiftorians to proceed from panick fears ; or that it 
might intimate fome dreadful confufion in the air, and a noife iflu- 
ing from theoce ; a notion which fcems to be warranted by Apollo's 
dut-cry, which prefently follows in the fame vcrfe. But perhaps 

r 3 
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Deep horror feizes ev'ry Grecian breaft, 
Their force is humbled, and their fear confeft.^j 
So flies a herd of oxen, fcatter'd wide, 
No fwain to guard 'em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And fpread the carnage thro' the fhacly gloom. 
Impending Phoebus pours around 'em fear, 373 
And Troy and He6tor thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps : the (laughter Hedtof leads j 
Firft great Arcefilas, then Stichius bleeds; 
One to the bold Boeotians ever dear, 
And one Meneftheus* friend, and fam'd compeer, 
Medon and Iafus, -^Eneas fpedj 376 

This fprung from Phelus, and th* Athenians led; 



we need not go fa far to account for this fiftion of Homer : the 
fight of a hero's armour often has the like efFedi in an epick poem : 
the fhield of Prince Arthur in Spenfer works, the fame wonders with 
this iEgis of Apollo. P, 

Ver. 366.] His author would dillate, 
Sojfy, orjbeep, or oxen ————•• 

Ver. 368.] Homer fays only, two wild beafts : but Pope and 
Dacier have lions; Chapman has bears; Ogilby chofe wolves; but 
Hobbes and the old French tranflator, both lions and wolves, 

Ver. 370.] This appears to me but a bungling rarfe, and tht 
left has no fidelity to his original. Thus ? 

Thus Phoebus fmore the Greeks with wild difmay, 
And gave to Troy the glory of the day. 

Ver. 376.] This ufe of fped feems aukward and conftrained. 
Rather thus, referring to the word bleeds above : 
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But haplefs Medon from Oileus came ; 
Him Ajax hbnour'd with a brother's name, 
Tho* born of lawlefs love : from home expell'd, 
A banHh'd man, in Phylace he dwell'd, 38 1 
Prefs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife; 
Troy ends, at laft, his labours and his life. 
Mecyftes oiext, jPolydamas o'erthrew; 
And thee, brave Clonius ! great Agenor flew. 3*5 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 
Pierc'd thro' thefhoulder as he bafely flies. 
Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain ; 
Stretch'd on one heap, the vi&ors fpoil the flaim 



Iafus and Medon, by JEneasflain : 
This, fprung from Phehis, led th' Athenian train. 
But our poet, I fee, had recourfe to Ogilby : 
— —_ Paris in the (houlderyjta/ 
Deiochus with his javelin as he fled. 

Ver. 383.] A fupplemental line from the tranflator. 

Ver. 384.] Thus Ogilby : 

Polydamas Mecifte9 overthrew, 
Polices Echius ; Agenor flew 
Clonics. 

Ver. 386. By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 

Pierc'd thro' thejboulder as he bafely flies.] 
Here, is one that falls under the fpear of Paris, fmitten in the extre- 
mity of his fhoulder as he was flying. This gives occaiion to a 
pretty observation in Euftathius, that this is the only Greek who 
falls by a wound in the back ; fo careful is Homer of the honour 
of his countrymen. And this remark will appear not ill grounded, 
if we except, the death of JSioneus in the beginning of lib. vi. P. 

*4 
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The Greeks difmay'd, confus'd, difperfe or 
fall, 350 

Some feek the trench, fome (kulk behind the wall. 
While thefe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the flaughter ftalks gigantic Death. 
On rufh'd bold Hedior, gloomy as the night; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 

Points to the fleet: For by the gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies : . 



# ■ 



Vcr. 392.] This couplet is added by the tranflator ; and the 
Jecond verfe borrows it's fublime and terrific imagery from fome 
paflage of another poet, which my memory cannot recover. 

Ver. 394.] This comparifon is interpolated here by our poet 
from book xii. ver. 554. of his tranflation. 

Ver. 396. For by the Gods, who flies, &c] It fometimes hap- 
pens (fays Longinus) that a writer in fpeaking of fome perfon, all 
on a fudden puts himfelf in that other's place, and ads his part ; a 
figure which marks the impetuofity and hurry of paflion. It is this 
which Homer pra&ifes in thefe verfes ; the poet flops his narration, 
forgets his own perfon, and inftantly, without any notice, puts this 
precipitate menace into the mouth of his furious and tranfported 
hero. How mull his difcourfe have languifhed, had he (laid to tell 
us, He^iorf aid thefe, or the like words ? Inftead of which, by this 
unexpefted tranfition he prevents the reader, and the tranfition is 
made before the poet himfelf feems fenfible he had made it. The 
true and proper place for this figure is when the time prefles, and 
when the occafion will not allow of any delay : it is elegant then to 
pafs from one perfon to another, as in that of Hecataeus. The 
herald, extremely difcontented at the orders he had received, gmve 
command to the Heraclida to withdraw. — It is no way in my power 
to help you ; if therefore you would not perifh entirely, and if you, would 
not involve me in your ruin, depart, and feek a retreat among fome other 
people. Longinus, chap, xxiii. P. 

A fine fpecimen of this animated beauty in compofition occurs 
in Pfalm cv. 14. "He fuffcred no man to do them wrong; yea. 
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No weeping fifter his cold eye fhall clofe, 
No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compofe. 
Who flops to plunder at this fignal hour, 40a 
' The birds (hall tear him, arid the dogs devour. 

Furious he faid; the fmarting fcourge refounds; 
The courfers fly; thefmoking chariot bounds: 
;The hofts rufh on ; loud clamours (hake the 

(hore ; 
The horfes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar ! 405 
Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 
Pufh'd at the bank : down funk th* enormous 

mound 2 
RollM in the ditch the heapy ruin lay ; 
A fudden road ! a long and ample way* 



" he reproved kings for their fakes : Touch not mine anointed; and 
" do my prophets no harm." And the elegant hiftorian of the go/pel 
fornifhes various fpecimens of this lively apoftrophe, fome of which 
. may be feen in feci, xi. of my Silva Critica : and another in Poly- 
, bins, iii. 64. to which number a large addition might eafily be made, 
if fcafonable. 

Ver. 401 .] A line interpolated by the tranflator. 
Ver. 402.] The tranflator's enthufiafm carries him to great 
cxcefs in thcfe four verfes. Chapman might give one impulfe : 
All threatningly, out thundering fhouts, as earth wetc overthrow. 
The following attempt is literal : 

He fpake, and fcourg'd the moulders of his fteedi, 
The Trojan ranks exhorting ; they direct 
Onward their ruining cars with (bouts immcnfe 
And mingled acclamations. 
Ver. 409.] Our tranflator in this general expreflion indolently 
includes the fpecific defcription of the breadth of this paflage in his 
author, which may be diftinclly feen from Chapman : 
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O'er the dread foffe (a late-impervious fpace)4io 
Nowfteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pafs. 
The wond'ring crouds the downward level trod ; 
Before them fLam'd the Ihield, and march'd the 

<3od. 
Then with his hand he fliook the mighty wall ; 
And lo! the turrets mod, the bulwarks fall. 415 
Eafy, as when afhore an infant ftands^ . 
And draws imagin-d houfes in the fands; 



and made way, both far man and horffe* 

As broade and long, as with a lance (cad out to try ones 

force) 
A roan could meafoie. 

Ver. 414.] Qgilhy thus : 

■ firft on Apollo falls, 
Andy brandifhing his (hield, tears down their walls. 

Ver. 416. As <wben ajhore an infant fiands .] This fimite of the 
fend is inimitable ; it is not eafy to imagine any thing more exalt 
and emphatical to defcribe the tumbling and confufed heap of a wall, 
in a moment* Moreover the comparifon here, taken from (and, is 
the j after, as it rifes from the very place and fcene before as* For 
the wall here demolifhed, as it was founded on the coaft, muft needs 
border on thefand; wherefore the fimilitudc is borrowed immediately 
from thefubjecVmatter under view. Euftathius. P. 

literally thus : J 

, With eafe, as on the fandy more a child, 

Soon as his infant fport a pile has rais'd. 
With hands and feet the childifti ftru&ure fmoothes : 

fo that our poet has profited by Chapman's efforts : 

And looke how eafely any boy, upon the fea-ebd fhoie, 
Makes with a little fand a toy, and cares for it no more : 
But as he raisd it childifhly, fo in his wanton vaine, 
Both with his hands ami fete he puis, and fpurnes it downe agajr 
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The fportive wanton, pleas *d with fome new play, 
Sweeps the flight works and fafhionM domes 

away. 
Thus vanifh'd , at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls ; 
The toil of thoufands in a moment falls. 421 

The Grecians gaze around with wild defpair, 
Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r; 
Exhort their men, with praifes , threats, commands; 
And urge the Gods , with voices , eyes , and hands . 
Experienced Neftor chief obtefts the fkies, 426 
And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 

O Jove ! if ever, on his native fliore, 
Ooe Greek enrich'd thy fhrine with offer'd gore; 



*km± 



Ver, 41 8.3 In the fame manner Ogilby : 
Then (light again their late-admired fort. 

Ver. 420.] The/^/? edition gives, with more vivacity, 
Thus vani/b, at thy touch, the tovv'rs and walls. 

Ver. 423.] The expreflion of the latter claufe is not in Homer; 
but thus Milton, Par. Loll, xi. 309: 

t . — '■ 1 would not ceafe 

To <wcary him <witb my affiduous cries : 

after Horace, od. i. 2 : 

■ . Prece qu&fafigettt 

Virgines fan&se minus audientem 

Carmina Veftam? 
The prayers of her own virgin train 
Shall weary Vefla's ear in vain. 
• Ver, 426.] The word obtejls difpleafes me. Thus more 
exa&ly: 

Chief Neftor fupplkates thcjiarry ikies. 

Ver, 428. O Jove! if ever, &c] The form of Neftor's 
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If e'er, in hope our country to behold, 430 

We paid the fatteft firftlings of the fold; 
If e'er thou figp'ft our wifhes with thy nod; 
Perform the promife of a gracious God ! 
This day, preferve our navies from the flame, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 
Thus pray'd the fage: th* Eternal gave con- 
fent, 
And peals of thunder fhook the firmament. 
Prefumptuous Troy miftook th* accepting fign, 
And catch *d new fury at the voice divine. 



prayer in this place refembles that of Chryfes in the firft book. And 
it is worth remarking, that the poet well knew, what fhame and 
confufion the reminding one of paft benefits is apt to produce. 
From the fame topick Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis 
herfelf accofts Jove ; and likewife Phoenix, where he holds a parley 
with Achilles. This righteous prayer hath its wifhed accomplifh- 
ment. Euftathius. P. 

Ver, 432.] He mould have written, 

If e'er thou Jign'dft our wifhes with thy nod : . 
fee my note on ver. 6, of his Mefliah. 

Ver. 438. Prefumptuous Troy miftook the fign,"] The thunder of 
Jupiter is defigned as a mark of his acceptance of Neftor's prayers, 
and a fign of his favour to the Greeks. However, there being nothing 
in the prodigy particular to the Greeks, the Trojans expound it in 
their own favour, as they feem warranted by their prefent fuccefs. 
This felf-partiality of men in appropriating to themfelvesthe pro- 
tection of heaven, has always been natural to them. In the fame 
manner Virgil makes Turnus explain the transformation of the- 
Trojan (hips into nymphs, as an ill omen to the Trojans. 

" Trojanos haec monftra petunt, his Jupiter ipfe 
" Auxilium folirum eripuiu " 
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As, when black tempefts mix the feas and fkies, 
•The roaring deeps in wat'ry mountains rife, 441 
Above the fides of fome tall (hip afcend, 
Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'er-pow'ring all, 
Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 
Legions on legions from each fide arife: 446 
Thick found the keels; the ftorm of arrows flies. 



Hiftory furnifhes many inftances of oracles, which, by reafon of 
this partial interpretation, have proved an occafion to lead men into 
great misfortunes: it was the cafe of Crcefus in his wars with 
Cyrus ; and a like miftake engaged Pyrrhus to make war upon the 
Romans. P. 

This is an exact reprefentation of the original : 
Troy heard the will of Jsgis-bearing Jove, 

Renew'd her rage, and ruftit upon the Greeks : 
bat Chapman fupplies, like our tranflator : 

The Trojans tooke Jove's figne for them: 

and fo too Dacier : «* Les Troyens frappes de ce figne de Jupiter, 
" et 1'expliquant en leur faveur, fondent fur les Grecs avec plus de 
•• furie." And fo the older French tranflator : •* Prenant ce pre- 
•* (age pour eux." 

Ver. 440.] This fimile is very licentioufly tranflated. The 
Juft vcrfe following Ogilby : 

Winds bearing watery mountains to Hat files : 
and the laft is a mere addition of our author. The following attempt 
is faithful, for both editors and tranflators have miftaken the fenfe 
of the paflage : 

As the (hip's fide a towering furge o'ertops, 
When the fierce blaft impels, on fome broad fea, 
Where fwells'a driving wind the loftieft waves — . 
Ver. 447.] His author dictates, 

■ the ftorm of lances flics. 
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*** . we the cars below, 

T Whae ttos the *■*£ the works engag'd, 

Still in >he teo< ?a ' ° te wounded friend- 
The good *^\Xs, to anguHh to*. 
He fprinUe* ^f * ^eof thenund. 4SS 
VaddedlCcou*.^ up the ^ 
But ^en he 6*. £ ; from h.s feat, 

Viftorious Twy I *!*,, he expreft. 
Wit hbi<«« PT-^toB his manly b^, 
He w«»gs h» h"*-* 
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Tho* yet thy ftate require redrefs (he cries) 460 
Depart I muft. What horrours ftrike my eyes ? 
Charg'd with Achilles' high commands I go, 
A mournful witnefs of this fcene of woe : 
I hafte to urge him, by his country's care, 
To rife in arms, and fhine again in war. 465 
Perhaps fome fav'ringGod his foul may bend; 
The voice is pow'rful of a faithful friend. 
He fpoke; and fpeakiftg, fwifter than the 
wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
TV embody 'd Greeks the fierce attack fuftain , 470 
But ftrive, tho* numerous, to repulfe in vain: 
Nor could the Trojans, thro' that firm array, 
Force to the fleet and tents th' impervious way. 



Vcr. 461.3 Prccifely thus : 

Depart I muft : Juch mighty confllcls rife! 
but our author received an impulfc from Ogilby : 

■ loud clamour ftrikes my ear* 

Ver. 468.] We owe thzjimile to our tranflator. 

Ver. 472. Nor could the Trojans— Force to the fleets and tents 
th* impervious 'way.] Homer always marks diftin&ly the place of 
battle ; he here (hews us clearly, that the Trojans attacked the firft 
line of the fleet that flood next the wall, or the veflels which were 
drawn foremott on the land ; thefe veflels were a ftrong rampart to 
the tents -which were pitched behind, and to the other line of the 
navy which flood nearer to the fea ; to penetrate therefore to the 
tents, they muft necefTarily force the firft line, and defeat the troops 
which defended it. Eufathius. P. 
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As when a Shipwright with Palladian art, 474 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 
With equal hand he guides his whole defign, 
By the juft rule, and the directing line; 
The martial leaders, with like (kill and care, 
Preferv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 479 
Brave deeds of arms thro'all theranks were try'd, 
And ev'ry (hip fuftain'd an equal tide. 
At one proud bark, high-tow 'ring o'er the fleet 
Ajax the great, and god-like Heftor meet: 
For one bright prize the matchlefs chiefs contend j 
Nor this the fhips can fire, nor that defend 5 485 
One kept the fhore, and one the veffel trod; 
That fix'd as Fate, this a&ed by a God. 
The fon of Clytius in his daring hand, 
The deck approaching, fhakes a flaming brand; 
But pierc'd by Telamon's huge lance expires; 490 
Thundering he falls, and drops th* extinguiftiM 
fires. 



Vcr. 474.] This companion may be borne in Ogilby, corre&ed : 
And as, inform' dhy Pallas' art divine, 
Jfc flrilfull fhipwright draws the level line 
To fquare his timber; fo both armies ftand 
With level' d fronts, and combat hand to hand. 

Ver, 486] Thus, with more fidelity : 

To drive Troy's chief the Greek in vain eflay'd; 
The God, who brought to battle, lent his aid. 

Vcr. 491.] Thus? 

He drops, and with him drop th' extinguifh'd fires: ' 
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Great Hedtor view'd him with a fad furvey, 
As ftretch'd in dull before theftern he lay. 
Oh ! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race ! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous fpace. 
Lo ! where me fon of royal Clytius lies ; 496 
Ah favehis arms, fecure his obfequies! 

This faid, his eager javelin fought the foe: 
But Ajax (hunn'd the meditated blow. 



as Paradife Loft, iv. 1014 : 

nor more; but fled 

Murm'ring, and with \i\mfled the fhades of night : 

which Mr. Mafon, in his beautiful monody on our poet, has imi- 
tated with great fuccefs : 

They ceafl, and with them ceaft the (hepherd fwain. 

Ver. 495.] The latter claufe, which may be thought obfcure 
by fome, cannot be explained better than by Mr. Cowper's tranf- 
lation: 

— — — — — — . within this narrow pafs 

Stand firm. 

Dacier mifunderftood the paflage, and fome tranflators fupprefs it, 
for an obvious reafon. 

Ver. 498.] There is much redundancy and much omiffion in 
the tcanflation of this paflage, which may be thus exhibited in a 
Ample drefs : 

Then his bright fpear at Ajax lancht : it err'd ; 
But Maftor's fon, Cytherian Lycophron, 
His fervant, who for blood his country left, 
And, fcreen'd by Ajax, an afylum found ; 
Full on the head it fmote, above his ear, 
Clofe by his matter's fide : in duft fupine 
From the (hip's ftern he fell, with limbs relax'd. 
The fhivering chief his brother then addreft. 

VOL. IV. Qw 
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Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown; 
It ftretch'd in duft unhappy Lycophron: 501 
An exile long, fuftainM at Ajax* board, 
A faithful fervant to a foreign lord; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 
Near his lovM matter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 505 
From the high poop he tumbles on the fand, 
And lies a lifelefs load, along the land. 
With anguifh Ajax views the piercing fight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 

Teucer, behold ! extended on the fhore 510 
Our friend, our lov'd companion ! now no more ! 
Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 
This death deplor'd, to He&or's rage we owe; 
Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 

Where are thofe darts on which the Fates attend? 
And where the bow, which Phoebus taught to 
bend? 

Impatient Teucer, haft'ning to his aid, . 
Before the chief his ample bow difplay'd; 



Vcr. 513.] This line, wholly incongruous to the ftory, it 
interpolated by the tranflator. 

Ver. 514.] The entire fenfe of his author may be eafily com* 
prifed in a commenfurate couplet : 

Him mighty He&or flew. O fay, where now 
Thofe (hafts of Phqebus, and thy fatal bow I 

Ver. 518.] Thus, faithfully: ' ' 
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The well-ftor'd quiver on his (houldershung: $20 
Then hifs'd his arrow, and the bow-ftring fung. 
Clytus, Pifenor's fon, renown'd in fame, 
(To thee, Polydamas ! an honoured name) 
Drove thro' the thickeft of th' embattl'd plains 
The ftartling fteeds, and (hook his eager reins. 
As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 526 

The pointed death arrefts him from behind: 
Thro* his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies ; 
In youth's firft bloom relu&antly he dies. 
Hurl'd from the lofty feat, at diftance far, 510 
The headlong couriers fpurn his empty car; 
'Till fad Polydamas the fteeds reftrain'd, 
And gave, Aftynous, to thy careful hand; 
Then, fir'd to vengeance, rufh'd amidft the foe, 
Rage edg'd his fword, and ftrengthen'd ev'rjr 
blow. 535 

Once more boldTeucer, in his country's caufe, 
At Heftor's breaft a chofen arrow draws ; 



Teucer the call attends, and inftant runs 

With bow reflex, and quiver, in his hands. 

Swift on the foe his feather'd weapons fly. 

Ver. 529.] A verfe interpolated by the tranflator. 

Vcr. 534*] This deviates widely from the model, to which 

Ogilby is more attentive : 

Gave them, with Uriel command to keep in fight, 
Returning ftraight where hotted was the fight. 
( Ver. 536.] The latter claufe of this line is an impertinent 
fupplement, and as flat as it is unfeafonable. Thus. ? 
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And had f he weapon found the deftin'd way, 
Thy fall, great Trojan ! had renown *d that day. 
But' Hedtor was not doomM to perifh then: 
TV all-wife difpofer of the fates of men, 541 
(Imperial Jove) his prefent death withftands ; 
Nor was fuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 
At its full ftretch as the tough firing he drew, 
Struck by an arm unfeen, it burft in two; 545 
Down dropp'd the bow : the (haft with brazen 

head 
Fell innocent, and on the duft lay dead. 



Tcucer once more, on Hetlor fill intent* 
Full at the chief his bow adjufted bent* 

Ver. 540.] Thus with more brevity, but equal faithfulnefs to 
Homer : 

But Jove, all-mindfuU prefent death withftands, 
Nor dooms this glorious feat to Teucer's hands. 

Ver. 545.] For more exaclnefs, and the avoidance of a gram- 
matical impropriety, I would propofe this fubftitution : 

At its full ftretch, as the tough bow he drew, 
The watchful guardian burft the ftring in two. 

Ver. 546.] This couplet is exceedingly inaccurate. I will 
prefume on another correction here, with the indulgence of my 
reader : 

Down fell the bow : the fteel-tipt weapon, toft 
In air, flew fruftrate, it's direction loft. 

Ver. 547.] Thus Cowley, David, iii. 115 ; 

Eliel, whofe full quiver did always bear 
As many deaths as in it arrows were ; 
None from bis hand did vain or innocent flee* 
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Th* aftonifh'd archer to great Ajax cries; 
Some God prevents our deftin'd enterprife: 
Some God, propitious to the Trojan foe, 550 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ftnffck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with 

art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 

Since heav'n commands it (Ajax made reply) 
Difmifs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 555 
Thy arms no lefs fuffice the lance to wield, 
And quit the quiver for thepond'rous ftiield. ■■• 
In the firft ranks indulge thy thirft of fame, 
Thy brave example (hall the reft inflame. 
Fierce as they are, by long fucceffes vain; 560 
To force our fleet, or ev'n a fhip to gain, 
Afks toil, and fweat, and blood: their utmoft 

might 
Shall find its match — No more: 'tis ours to fight. 



Ver. C49.] It were better, perhaps, to preferve tht figure of 
the original, fuggefted by the preceding accident : 
Some God cuts Jhort our deftin'd enterprife. 
Ver. 552.] Ogilby is precife : 

And brake my firing, which was this morning new* 
Ver. 555.] More faithfully and fully, 

Since heaven confounds us (Ajax made reply) 
And envies Greece, lay bow and arrow by. 
Ogilby is true to his pattern, but an inelegant artift : 
Then Ajax : Since fome fpitef ull deity 
Thus difappoints us, lay thy quiver by. 
<0 
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Then Teucer laid his faithlefs bow afide; 
The ibur-folcl buckler o'er his (boulder ty'd ; 565 
On his braye head a crefted helm he placed, 
With nodding horfe-hair formidably grac'dj 
A dart, whofe point withbrafs refulgent fhines, 
The warriour wields; and his great brother 
joins. 569 

This Hedlor faw, and thus exprefs'd his joy. 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 
Be mindful of yourfelves, your ancient fame, 
And fpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
Jove is with us; I faw his hand, but now, 
From the proud archer ftrike his vaunted bow. 575 
Indulgent Jove! how plain thy favours fhine, 
When happy nations bear the marks divine ! 
How eafy then, to fee the finking ftate 
Of realms accurft, deferted, reprobate! 



Ver. 568.] Rather, A lance, whofe point. — But the rhymes of 
the couplet are faulty. Thus ? 

A fturdy lance with brazen point he (hakes ; 
Runs to his brother, and his ftation takes. 

Ver. 570.3 There is both obfurity here and inaccuracy. I 
would thus correct, 

His weapons baffled, Heclor faw with joy ; 

And cried: Ye Lycians, Dardans, men of Troy I 

Ver. 573.] This ingenious and lively turn, which may be 
thought to border on a conceit, is framed from three words of his 
author— 2?/ the /month Jbtys. 
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Such is the fate of Greece, and fuch is ours : 580 
Behold, ye warriours, and exert your pow'rs. 
Death is the worft ; a fate which all muft try ; 
And, for our country, 'tis a blifs to die. 
The gallant man, tho* flain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free; 585 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ftate ; 
His own brave friends fhall glory in his fate; 



Ver. 581.] This paflage appears to great advantage in the 
tranflation, but divaricates widely from the line of it's model. I 
will attempt an exaft and equal reprefentation of it, that the reader 
may be fully advertifed of the fertility of oar poet's fancy on this 
•ccafion : 

Clofe round the fleet your battle. Whofo dies 

By fword or lance, contented let him die. 

. Death in his country's caufe is no difgrace : 

His wife and children thus in fafety live ; 

His houfe and wealth unfpoil'd : if with her fleet 

Greece quit our mores for her dear native land. 

Ver. 582. Death is the nvorfi, &c] It is with very great addrefs, 
that to the bitternefs of death, he adds the advantages that were to 
accrue after it. And the ancients are of opinion, that it would be 
as advantageous for young foldiers to read this leflbn, concife as it 
is, as all the volumes of Tyrtaeus, wherein he endeavours to raife 
the fpirits of his countrymen. Homer makes a noble enumeration 
of the parts wherein the happinefs of a city confifts. For having 
told us in another place, the three great evils to which a town, 
when taken, is fubjecl ; the (laughter, of the men, the deftruction 
•f the place by fire, the leading of their wives and children into 
captivity ; now he reckons up the bleffings that are contrary to thofe 
calamities. To the (laughter of the men indeed he makes no 
oppofition ; becaufe it is not neceflary to the well-being of a city, 
that every individual fhould be faved, and not a man (lain. Eufta- 
thius. P. 
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His wife live honourM, all his race fucceed; 
And late pofterity enjoy the deed ! 589 

This rous'd the foul in ev'ry Trojan breaft : 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreft. 

How long, ye warriours of the Argive race, 
(To gen'rous Argos what a dire difgrace!) 
How long, on thefe cursM confines will ye lie, 
Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die ! 595 

What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veffels catch the Trojan fire? 



Ver. 591. The god-like Ajax next J] The oration of Hedlor is 
more fplendid and Whirling than that of Ajax, and alfo more folemn, 
from his fentiments concerning the favour and affiftance of Jupiter, 
But that of Ajax is the more politick, fuller of management, and 
apter to perfuade • for it abounds with no lefs th-m feven generous 
arguments to infpire refolution. He exhorts his people even to 
death, from the danger to which their navy was expofed, which if 
once confumed, they were never like to get home. And as the 
Trojans were bid to die, fo he bids his men dare to die likewife ; 
and indeed with great neceffity, for the Trojans may recruit after 
the engagement, but for the Greeks, they had no better way than 
to hazard their lives ? and if they fhould gain nothing elfe by it, 
yet at leaft they would have a fpeedy difpatch, not a lingering and 
dilatory deftruclion. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 592.] Thefe four lines are diffufe, and below the 
cuftomary excellence of Pope. Thus ? 

What (hame, ye Greeks ! refolve at once to die, 

Or from the navy force your foe to fly. 
Ver. 596.] The ftrength and fignificance of Honler evaporates 
in this verfion. The reader muft excufe my feeble efforts to adun- 
brate the fatyrical fpirit of our original in this place, with more 
fidelity : 

What ? if our fleet (hall fall by Heaor's hand, 

Hope ye on foot to reach your native land ? 
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Mark how the flames approach , ho w near they fall, 
How Hedtor calls, and Troy obeys his call! 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 
'Tis now no time for wifdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are trufted all your fates ; 
And better far in one decifive ftrife, 
One day fliould end our labour, or our life; 605 
Than keep this hard-got inch of barren fands, 
Still prefs'd, and prefsMby fuch inglorious hands , 
Thelift'ning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 
And ev'ry kindling bofom pants for fame. 
Then mutual (laughters fpread on either fide; 610 
By Heftor here the Phocian Schedius dy'dj 
There pierc'd by Ajax, funk Laodamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. 
Polydamas laid Otus on the fand, 
The fierce commander of th* Epeian band. 615 
His lance bold Meges at the vi&or threw ; 
The vi&or ftooping, from the death withdrew; 

Hear ye not Heftor call his hofts of Troy 
To bring their fire-brands, and our (hips deftroy ? 
He bids his heroes to the fight advance, 
Not the gay pleafures of the peaceful dance. 

I have ventured thus far, fuppofing that " the rage of fights" is a 

phrafe not palatable to the judicious reader. 
Ver. 600.] ThusOgiiby: 

He to no mafks or balls his men invites, 
But heartens them on to mod cruel fights. 
Ver. 616.] More accu rately thus : 
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(That valued life, O Phoebus I was thy care) 
But Crcefmus* bofom took the flying fpear: 
His corpfe fell bleeding on the flipp'ry fhore; 6x6 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore, 
Dolops, the fon of Lampus rufhes on, 
Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 
And fam'd for prowefs in a well-fought field; 
He pierc'd the centre of his founding fliield : 625 
But Meges, Phyleus* ample breaft-plate wore, 
(Well-known in fight on Selles* winding fhore; 
For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed fcale) 
Which oft, in cities ftorm'd, and battles won, 630 
Had fav'd the father, and now faves the fon. 
Full at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting'd with Tyrian dye : in duft -below 634 
Shorn from the creft, the purple honours glow. 



This Meges faw, and on the vi&or flew : 
He by a i fide-long flep from fate withdrew. 

Or, according to the other glofs of the fcholiaft and Hefychius, 
He, Jbrinking forwards 9 from the flrole withdrew. 

Ver. 630.] Or, more faithfully to the Greek, with Ogilby's 
rhymes : 

Which fure protection in the martial ftrife, 
Now fav'd the fon, as erft the father's life. 

Ver. 634.] Ogilby, with the moft flight correction, may be 
read without difguft : 
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Meantime their fight the Spartan king furvey'd, 
And ftood by Meges* fide, a fudden aid, 
Thro* Dolop's ftioulder urg'd his forceful dart f 
Which held its paflage thro* the panting heart, 
And iflu'd at his breaft. With thundering found 
The warriour falls, extended on the .ground. 641 
In rufh the conqu'ring Greeks to fpoil the flain: 
But Hedtor's voice excites his kindred train; 
The hero moft, from Hicetaon fprung, 
Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, andyoung.645 
He (e'er to Troy the Grecians crofs'd the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Percote*s plain ; 
But when opprefs'd, his country claim'd hiscaye, 
Return *d to Ilion, and exceird in war: 



Through the new creft his javelin Meges thruft, 
And laid his purple plumage in the dull. 

Ver. 637.] There is fomething of bungling patchwork in this 
line. ■ I would venture on this adjuftment of the paflage, with a view 
to a clofer expreffion of Homer's language : 

Thus, hoping ftill to conquer, Meges fought, 
When Sparta's general timely fuccour brought. 
Unfeen, through Dolops' fhoulder drove his fpear; 
Transfixt his bread, nor ftopt it's fury there, 
But onwards long'd to prefs it's eager way. 
Flat on his face th' expiring warriour lay. 
Ver. 643.] Thus Chapman : : 

While thefe made in, to fpoyle his- armes r great Heclor did excite, 

All his allies to quicke revenge. 

Ver. 646.] Thefe rhymes have juft occurred. Thus ? 

He, e'er to Troy the Greeks their /quadrant led, 
His herds of oxen in Percote fed. 
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For this, in Priam's court, he held his place, 650 
BelovM no lefs than Priam's Royal race. 
Him He&or fingled, as his troops he led, 
And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead. 

Lo Melanippus! lo where Dolops lies; 
And is it thus our royal kinfman dies ? 655 

O'ermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 
And lol they bear the bloody arms away ! 

Come on a diftant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage : 
'Till Greece at once, and all her glory end ; 669 
Or Ilion from her tow'ry height defcend, 
Heav'd from the loweft ftone; and bury all 
In one fad fepulchre, one common fall. 



Vcr. 650.] More fpeeifically thus : 

For this, in Priam's court, dijlwguijh'd place 
He held, refpefied like the royal race. 
Ogilby is not amifs, and might eafily be polifhed into neatnefs : 
There he in Priam's court was entertain'd, 
And with his Tons like love and honour gain'd. 

Ver. 6.53.] The concluding claufe is a lively and confiftent 
fupplement of our countryman : but I fhould prefer, 
And thus reprov'd him — • 
Ver, 6$6.'] This verfe alfo is interpolated by the tranflator. 

Ver. 662.] Thus Chapman : 

■ or they, the hpuxftftme 

Teare up, and facte the citizens, of loftie Ilion. 
But the latter part of this paragraph, and in particular the final 
Verfe, is fluggifh and inartificially hung together, with too much 
amplification of his original. I would thus condenfe our poet's 
verfion : ^ 
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He&or (this faid) rufh'd forward on the foes : 
With equal ardour Melanippus glows : 665 

Then Aj ax thus O Greeks ! refpeft your fame, 

Refped: yourfelves, and learn an honeft fhame : 
Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth infpire, 
And catch from breaft to breaft the noble fire. 
On valour's fide the odds of combat lie, 670 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worfe than death,eternal fhame. 

His gen'rous fenfe he not in vain imparts ; 
It funk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 675 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall ; 



'Till vanquilh'd Greece fee all her warriours die, 
Or Troy and Trojans in one ruin lie. 

Ver. 664.] Thus Ogilby: 

Hefior, this /aid, like to a god led on. 

Ver. 667.] Thus Chapman : 
Good friends, bring but yourfelves to feele, the noble flings oijhamt 9 
For what ye fuffer, and be men : refpeft each others fame: 

and thefe are the rhymes of Ogilby alfo. The reader will recoiled, 
moreover, that the fame paflage has already occurred in book v. 
verfe 652. 

Ver. 67^.] More exaclly , 

They heard ; frefh vigour fir'd their willing hearts. 

Ver. 677. And flank the navy with a brazen wall.] The poet 
has built the Grecians a new fort of wall out of their arms ; and 
perhaps one might fay, it was from this paflage Apollo borrowed 
that oracle which he gave to the Athenians about their wall of wood; 
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Shields touching fhields, in order blaze above, 
And ftop the Trojans, tho* impell'd by Jove. 
The fiery Spartan firft, with loud applaufe, 680 
Warms the bold fon of Neftor in his caufe. 
Is there (he faid) in arms a youth like you, 
So ftrong to fight, fo attive to purfue? 
Why ftand you diftant, nor attempt a deed? 
Lift the bold lance, and make fome Trojan bleed. 
He faid ; and backward to the lines retir *d ; 686 
Forth rufti'd the youth, with martial fury fir'd, 
Beyond the foremoft ranks ; his lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions call his view. 
The troops of Troy recede with fudden fear, 690 
While the fwift javelin hifsM along in air. 
Advancing Melanippus met the daft 
With his bold breaft, and felt it in his heart : 



in like manner the Spartans were faid to have a wall of bones : if 
fo, we rauft allow the God not a little obliged to the poet. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 678.] A fine explanatory verfe, devifed, not unfeafonably, 
by the tranflator. The original is this : 

They rang'd themfelves a fence before the fleet, 
Barriers of brafs ; while Jove the Trojans urgM t 
fo that our poet took the turn of the verfion from Ogilby : 
Spurr'd with thefe words, the Greeks obedient all 
Maintain 'd their navy like a brazen wall, 
Though Jove againit them for the foe appear'd. 

Ver. 691.] The rhyme is vicious, and the fenfe not correfpon- 
deht. Thus? 

As ftofod the youth prepar'd to launch his fpear. 
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Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms refound, 
And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 
The vi<flor leaps upon his proftrate prize ; 696 
Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 
And rends his fide, frefh-bleeding with the dart 
The diftant hunter fent into his heart. 
Obferving Hedtor to the refcue flew; 700 

Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 
So when a favage, ranging o'er the plain, 
Has torn the fhep herd's dog, or fhepherd fwain; 
While confcious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gath'ring multitude refound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet-untafted food, 
And gains the friendly flielter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with fhouts purfue, 
While ftones and darts in mingled tempeft fleWj 
But enter'd in the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 
His manly breaft, and with new fury bums. 



Vcr. 699.] This omiflion of the relative ftiould be avoided, I 
think, even in poetry, as much as poffible. Thus ? 

Sent by the diftant hunter to his heart. 

Ver. 702.] This companion is elegantly rendered. The orna- 
mental additions are natural and confonant, and will appear from 
Chapman's tranflation, which is literally ex ad : 

But as fome wild beaft, having done, fome fhrewd turne, (either kild 
The heardfman, or theheardfman dogges) and fkulks away before 
The gather d multitude makes in. 

Ver. 711.] This feems an unfeafonable exaggeration. Literally 
thus: 
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Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ftern decrees of Jove : 
The lire of Gods, confirming Thetis' pray'r, 
The Grecian ardour quench *d in deep defpair; 
But lifts to glory Troy's prevailing bands, 716 
Swells all their hearts, and ftrengthens all their 

hands. 
On Ida's top he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the fkies; 



He turn'd and flood, foon as he reacht his friends : 

but Chapman might fuggeft this addition to our poet : 

' who having arm d his breft 

With all his friends, he turn'd it then. 

Ver. 712.] Our poet, after the example of Ogilby and Hobbes, 
omits the ftmile of his author, which Chapman exhibits faithfully 
to a word : 

■ Then on the (hips, all Troy, 

Like ra'w-fiejh-nourijht lions rufht. 

Ver. 715.] This fine metaphor is from Chapman : 

who ftill their fpirits enflam'd, 

And quencht the Grecians. 

Ver. 718] This pofition of Jupiter is the tranflator's fupple- 
ment ; who is much too concife in his account of the paflage. 
The following attempt is literal : 

His mind refolv'd to fwell great Heclor's fame, 
•Till on the fhips the warriour's hand mould caft 
The wafting flame, and thus in full perform 
The wilh of Thetis : therefore waited Jove. 
To fee the blaze afcending from the fleet : 
Then, from that moment, he prepar'd to drive 
The Trojans back, and glorify the Greeks. 
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Then, nor 'till then, the fcale of war (hall turn, 
The Trojans fly, and conquer'd Ilion burn. 721 
Thefe fates revolv'd in his almighty mind, 
He raifes He&or to the work defign'd, 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
And drives him, like a lightening, on the foe. 725 
So Mars, whenhuman crimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 



Vcr. 720.] Thus Ogilby, not amifs ; whofe metaphor is changed 
by oar poet, in confequence of an anticipation in vcr. 712. I have 
llightly altered the ftcond verfe : 

For Heiftor now immortal fame rauft gain. 

And Thetis all her fuit from Jovt obtain. 

Bat when the Grecian mips begin to burn, 

Jove will affift the Greeks, the tide fimll turn. 
Vcr. 7*3. He raifes HeSor, &c] This pi&ure of HecVr, 
impnlJed by Jupiter, is a very finiflied piece, and excels all the 
drawings of this hero which Homer has given us in fo various 
attitudes. He is here represented as an inftranent in the hand of 
Jupiter, to bring about thofe defigns the God had long projected : 
and as his fatal hour now approaches, Jove is willing to recompense 
his hafty death with this fhort liv'd glory. Accordingly, this being 
die laft fcene of viftory he is to appear in, the poet introduces him 
with all imaginable pomp, and adorns him with all the terrour of a 
eonqveror j his eyes fparkie with fire, his mouth foams with fury, 
his figure is compared to the God of War, his rage is equalled to a 
conflagration and a ftorm, and the deftrudion he caufes is refembled 
to that which a lion makes among the herds. The poet, by this 
heap of companions, raifes the idea of the hero higher than any 
Ample defcription could reach. P T 

Ver. 72;.] A verfe added by the tranflator. 
Ver. 7*6»] Thefe four verfet are a luxuriant amplification of 
the following diftich of his author : 
tol. in - R 
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Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 
Wraps the vaft mountains , and involves the poles . 
He foams with wrath; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow: 731 
The radiant helmet pn his temples bums, 
Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 
For Jove his fplendour round the chief had thrown , 
And caft the blaze of both the hofts on one. 73$ 



He rag'd, like Mars with brandilh'd fpear, or flames 
Deftruttive in the depths of mountain- woods. 

Ver. 730.] This defcription is very nobly reprefented, but 
owes, perhaps, (bine obligation to Chapman : 

' his eyes were overcome 

With fervour, and refembl'd flames, fet off, by bis dark bronves ■: 
And from his temples, his bright helm, abhorred lightnings throwes. 

Ver, 732*] Homer had faid only, 

■ on Hector's brows 

The helm in battle formidably (hook : 
but Ogilby, who is unufually fpirited, might animate our Mandator 
to exertion : 

His mouth all foam, his eyes like corns ts ftiin'd; 
i His waving plumage danc'd to ev'ry wind : 

: which fupplied Pope with his fiery meteors ; for his original has 

merely, 

Through his ftern brows, like Are his eye-balls glar'd. 

Ver. 734.] An incomparable couplet, replete with the true fire 
of poetical .enthufiafm ; and reprefenting this plain fenfe of his 
author: 

Jove from his aether came to aid the chief, 
To give his fingle arm renown and praife 
TMidft numbers : 

but the principal merit of originality is due to Chapman ; 
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Unhappy glories ! for his fate was near, 
Due to ftern Pallas, and Pelides* fpear: 
Yet Jove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 
And gave what fate allow 'd , the honours of a day! 
. Now all on fire for fame, his breaft, his eyes 
Burn at each foe, and (ingle ev'ry prize; 741 
Still at the clofeft ranks, the thickeft fight, 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow'r 
On all fides batter'd, yet refifts his pow'r: 745 



For Jove, from foorth the fphere of ftarres, to his ftate put Bit 
vwne ; 

And all the blaze of both the hofts, confin'd in him alone : 

And all this was, fince after this, he had not long to lives 

The lightning flew before his death. 

Ver. 736. His fate was near Due to ftern Pallas.] It 

may be afked, what Pallas has to do with the Fates, or what power 
has fhe over them ? Homer fpeaks thus, becaufe Minerva has already 
lefolved to fuccour Achilles, and deceive He&or in the combat 
between thefe two heroes, as we find in book xxii. Properly 
{peaking, Pallas is nothing but the knowledge and wifdom of Jove, 
and it is wifdom which prefides over the counfels of his providence; 
therefore (he may be looked upon as drawing all things to the fatal 
term to which they are decreed. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 736.] More exactly, 
Too tranfient glories ! 

Ver. 737.] Thus Ogilby : 

The fetal day and ftern Pelidef fpear. 

Ver. 738.] A mean and languid couplet, and a perfect fuper- 
fluity, without any reference in his author: and of the next 
jcpuplet, all but the laft claufe is equally interpolated. 

Ver. 744.] Thus Chapman : 

R 2 
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So fome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds aflaiPd, by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears, above, thetempeft blow, 
And fees the watry mountains break below. 
Girt in furroundirtg flames, he feems to fall 75$ 
Like fire from Jove, and burfts upon them all 2 
Burftsas a wave, that from the clouds impends, 
And fwelFd with tempefts on the fhip defcends ; 
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But that pad all his ptoure, 



Although his will were paft all theirs : they flood him like a town. 

Ver. 748.] The language of this couplet may be thought 
defective in contrail with the magnificence of the conceptions. 
Thus? 

O'er it's proud top the ftorm unheeded flies : 
Round it's broad bafe the furges harmlefs rife. 
And it is evident, that our tranflator took the turn of his verfioa 
from a parallel paflage of Dryden's tranflation, iEneid x, 982 : 
He, like a folid rock by feas incfos'd. 
To raging winds and roaring waves oppos'd ; 
From his proud furamit hiking down, difdains 
Their empty menace, and unrnwd remains :. 
for the original runs literally thus ; 

Which of ihrill winds endures the pafling rage, 
And fwelling billows, belch'd againft it's fide. 
The reader may compare alfo Dryden's excellent verfion at iEneid 
vii. 809. — Moreover, Ogilby on this occafion, uncorrected, is not 
to be defpifed : 

But in clofe order they withftood the (hock. 
Like fome ftrong bulwark, or a mighty rock, 
. Which, Handing firmly in the fea, defies 
Th' united fury both of waves and ikies* 

Ver. 752. Bnrfis as a /wa*ve % &c] Longinus obferving that 
oftentimes the principal beauty of writing confifts in the judicious 
aflembling together of the great circumftances, and the ftrength 
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White are the decks with foam; the winds alou4 

Howl o'er the mafts, and fing thro'ev'ry fhroud: 

wsBssmmmm 

with which they are marked in the proper place, chufes this paflage 
of Homer, as a plain inftance of it. "Where (fays that noble 
" eritick) in defcribing the terrour of a tempeft, he takes care to 
•• exprefs whatever are the accidents of moft dread and horrour 
*' in fuch a fituation : he is not content to tell us that the mariners 
" were in danger, but he brings them before our eyes, as in a 
u pifture, upon the point of being every moment overwhelmed by 
" every wave ; nay, the very words and fyllables of the defcription, 
" give as an image of their peril." He (hews, that a poet of left 
judgment would amufe himfelf in lefs important circqmftances, and 
fpoil the whole effect of the image by minute, ill-chofen, or 
fuperfluous particulars. Thus Aratus endeavouring to refine upon 
that line, 

And inftant death on ev'ry wave appears! 
He turned it thus, 

A (lender plank preferves them from their fate. 
Which, by flouriihing upon the thought, has loft the loftinefs and 
terrour of it, and is fo far from improving the image, that it leflens 
and vanifhes in his management. By confining the danger to a fingle 
line, he has fcarce left the fhadow of it; and indeed the word 
fnfirves takes away even that. The fame eritick produces a frag- 
ment of an old poem on the Arimafpians, written in this falfe tafte, 
whofe author, he doubts not, imagined he had faid fomething 
wonderful in the following afiecled verfes. I have done my bed to 
give them the fame turn, and I believe there are thofe who will not 
think them bad ones. 

Ye pow'rs ! what madnefs! How on (hips fo frail, 

(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtlefs mortals fail? 

For ftormy feas they quit the pleating plain, 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidft the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a tracklefs path) they go, 

And wander oceans in purfuit of woe. 

No eafe their hearts, no reft their eyes can find, 

On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their midd; 

Sunk are their fpirits, while their arms they rear ; 

And God* arc weary 'd with their frukkft pray'r. P. 

*3 
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Pale, trembling, tir'd, the failors freeze with 
fears; 756 

And inftant Death on ev'ry wave appears. 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hecftor meet, 
The chief fo thunders, and fo fhakes the fleet. 
As when a lion, rufhing from his den, 760 
Amidft the plain of fome wide-water'd fen, 
(Where num'rous oxen, as at eafe they feed, 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead;) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdfman's eyes; 
The trembling herdfman far to diftance flies: 765 



Our poet, following Boileau, has mifconceivedthclatterpartofthii 
quotation ; in the interpretation of which I agree with Langboeniua. 

Ver. 753.] Write, «« Swell'* with tempefts. — " 

Vcr. 756.] The original is this : 

■ The failors quake with fear, 

Borne by a narrow flip from yawning death. 
Ogilby is good and might affift our poet : 

In yawning flouds their gaping graves appear* 

Ver. 757.] Dryden, iEn. u 134: 

Andprefent death in various forms appears. 
Ver. 758.] This diftich reprefents the following line of Homer: 

Thus in the Grecian breafts their mind is tome. 
Ver. 761.] Thus Chapman: 

Fed in the meddvwes of a feme. 

Ver. 763.] In the fame manner Ogilby ; 

As when a lion ftalkcth through the meads 
Whofe ranker grafs a flock of cattell feeds — 
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Some lordly bull (the reft difpers'd and fled) 
He Angles out; arrefts, and lays him dead. 
Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hedtor flew 
All Greece in heaps; but one he feiz'd, and flew: 
Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 770 

In wifdom great, in arms well known to fame; 
The minifter of ftern Euryftheus 3 ire, 
Againft Alcides, Copreus was his fire: 
The fon redeem M the honours of the race, 
A fon as gen'rous as the lire was bafe; 775 

O'er all his country's youth confpicuous far 
In ev'ry virtue, or of peace or war: 
But doom'd to Heftor's ftronger force to yield ! 
Againft the margin of his ample fhield 



Vcr. 766.] Thus Ogilby: 

Encountering one, makes all the reft difperfe. 

Ver. 768.] He mould have followed his original and Ogilby 
with more clofenefs, and not have varied for the fole purpofe, it 
(hould feem, of efcaping, but in vain, the femblance of imitation: 

The army iofrom Jvve and He&orflew 9 
Who only Periphet, Copreus offspring^**;. 

Ver, 776.] Thus Ogilby, in profaic ftrain : 

This in all vcrtues did his father/ar 

Excell which ufefull be in peace ortvar. 
Hobbes has a pretty line, well reprefentative of his author ; 

His feet were fwift, and valiant were his hands. 

Ver. 778.] Moreexaaiy, 

Thus doom'd to Hettor greater fame to yield. 



r 
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He ftruck his hafty foot : his heels up-fprung $ * 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 781 
On the fall'n chief th* invading Trojan ptefl, 
And plung'd the pointed javelin in his breaih 
His circling friends, who ftrove to guard too late 
TV unhappy hero; fled f or fhar'd his fate, 785 
ChasM from the foremoft line, theGrecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents tbfc^ ftand, 
Waird round with fterns* a gloomy, defp'rate 
band. 



Ver. 780.] He (hould have written up-fprang and rang; but 
the whole paragraph is inaccurately rendered. Thus? 
As his broad fboulders fcreens the fpacious fhield, 
//*/ margin caughthfo foot ; (upine, the ground 
YLtfpred: his helmet rang a dreadful found I 
Our poet followed Chapman, and mould have followed him more 
clofeJy : 

For £« unhappie ha/be fate, as he addreft to runne, 
Stucke in N th' extreme ring of his (hield : 

for ftuck is a much better word thuiijlruck. And I fince obfeirc 
Ogilby to be very accurate, but (hall not ftay to quote him. 

Ver. 784.] This couplet widely deviates from it's original, 
which may be thus reprefented to a word : 

Clofe by his friends he died. His friends no aid, 
Tho' griev'd, could lend ; of Hector's arm afraid. 
But oiir translator was milled by Chapman : 

And Jlue -about him all hh friends, who could not give him aide. 

Ver. 786.] More accurately thus, and wifh equal fulaefs : 
Chas'd from the fbtembft Hne; the Graecian train, 
Whilft Troy pwr'd on, re&ded tow'rd the main. 
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Now manly fhame forbids th* inglorious flight j 
Now fear itfelf confines them to the fight : 791 
Man courage breathes in man; but Neftor moft 
(The fage preferver of the Grecian hoft) 
Exhorts, adjures, to guard thefe utmoft fhores; 
Andby their parents, by themfelves, implores. 795 
O friends! be men: your gen'rous breafts 
inflame 
With mutual honour, and with mutual fhame ! 



Ver. 790.] Thus Ogilby : 

— — — though Fear fpurr'd on to flight, 
Yet Shame commanded them to ftand aodflg&t, 

Ver. J96. Neflar'sfpeech.] This popular harangue of Neftor, 
is juftly extolled as the ftrongeft and moft perfuaiive pie^e of oratory 
imaginable. It contains in it every motive by which men can be 
affefted ; the prefervation of their wives and childreri, the fecure 
pofleflions of their fortunes, the *efpe& of their living parents, and 
the due regard for the memory of thofe that were departed : by 
thefe he diverts the Grecians from any thoughts of flight in the 
article of extreme peril. Euftathius. 

This noble exhortation is finely imitated by Taflb, Jerufalem, 
lib. x: 

« f O valorofe, hor via con quefta 

" Faccia, a ritox la preda a noi rapita, 
49 L' imagine ad alamo in mente delta, 
" Glie la figuxa quad, e glie V addita 
«• De la pregante patria e de la mefta 
'* Sapplice fapuglivola ftugottka. 
f » Ccedi (dicca) cbe la tua patri fpieghi 
«• Per la mia lingua in tai parole i preghi, 

«« Guarda t» le mie lejgi, e i fieri Tempi 
«* Fai, ch* io del fangue mio non bagni, e lavi, 
•« Aflicura le virgini da gli empi, 
*f E i fepolchd, e le cinere de gH avi. 
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Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 
Your wives , your infants , and your parents (hare : 
Think of each living father's rev*rend head; 800 
Think of each anceftor with glory dead ; 
Abfeiit, by me they fpeak, by me they fue; 
They afk their fafety, and their fame, from you: 
The gods their fates on this one adtion lay, 
And all are loft, if you defert the day. 805 

He fpoke, and round him breath'd heroick 
fires ; 
Minerva feconds what the fage infpires. 
The mift of darknefs Jove around them threw, 
She clear'd, reftoringall the war to view; 
A fudden ray (hot beaming o'er the plain, 810 
And fhew'd the fhores, the navy, and the maiiu 



" A te piangendo i lor paflati tempi 

«« Moftran la bianca chioma i vecchi gravl ; 

" A te la moglie, e le mammelle, el petto, 

«• Le cune, e i figli, el marital fuo letto." P. 

Ver. 802.] Thtttfiur verfes are a very loofe reprcfentation of 
Homer's fcnfe, which is fully comprifed in the following couplet : 
Abfent, by me they beg : fuftain the fight 5 
Stand firm ; abhor an ignominious flight. 

Ver. 810.] A ray is improper here, and phyfically unequal to 
this effect ; and the plain is fubfervicnt only to the rhyme. Thus ? 

The goddef$ bade a fudden radiance ft ream, 
That markt the fhores and navy tvitb it's beam. 

Thus Chapman : 

■ ■ a mightte light, flew beaming every way. 
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Heftor they faw, and all who fly, or fight, 
The fcene wide-opening to the blaze of light, 
Firft of the field great Ajax ftrikes their eyes, 
His port majeftick, and his ample fize: 815 
A ponderous mace with ftuds of iron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long he fwings around; 
Nor fights like others fix*d to certain ftands, 
But looks a moving tow*r above the bands; 
High on the decks, with vaft gigantick ftride,8ao 
The god-like hero ftalks from fide to fide. 
So when a horfeman from the wat'ry mead 
(SkilFd in the manage of the bounding fteed) 
Drives four fair courfers, praftis'd to obey, 
To fome great city, thro* the publick way; 825 



Vcr. 812.] Ogilby is very exaft : 

Both where bold He&or or the Trojans led, 
And where the Grecians fought, and where they fled. 
Ver. 814. Firft of the field, great Ajax.] In this book Homer, 
to raife the valour of He&or, gives him Neptune for an antagonift ; 
and to raife that of Ajax, he firft oppofed him to Heftor, fupported 
by Apollo, and now the fame Hedor fupported and impelled by 
Jupiter himfelf. Thefe are ftrokes of a mafter-hand. Euftathius. P. 
This is all unlike his author, who is faithfully (hewn by Ogilby; 
But Ajax now no longer thought it good 
To keep his poft, and ftand where others flood. 
Ver. 819.] A line added by our tranflator, who is very diffufe 
in this defcription. 

Ver. 821.] Thus Chapman : 

Stalkt here and there. 
Ver. 822.] The words «« from the wat'ry mead " are inferted 
by our poet for an obvious convenience. 

Vcr. 824. Drives fiur fair courfers, &c] The Qomparifon 
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Safe in his art, as ficje by fide they run, 
He ihifts his feat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to th&t he flies; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 

From fhip to (hip thus Ajax fwiftly flew, 830 
No lefs the wonder of the warring crew. 



which Homer here introduces, is a demonftration that the art of 
mounting and managing horfes was brought to fo great a perfection 
in thefe early times, that one man could manage four at once, and 
leap from one to the other even when they run full fpeed. Bat 
fome objrft. That the cuftom of riding was not known in Greece 
at the time of the Trojan war : befides, they fay the comparifon 
is not juft, for the horfes are faid to run full fpeed, whereas the 
fhips Hand firm and unmoved* Had Homer put the comparifon in 
the mouth of one of his heroes, the objection had been juft, and 
he guilty of an inconfiftency : but it is he hirofelf who (peaks*: 
faddle-horfes were in ufe in his age, and any poet may be allowed 
to illuftrate pieces of antiquity by images familiar to his times. 
This is fufficient for the firft objection ; nor is the fecond more 
reafonable; for it is not abfolutely neceffary, that comparifons 
fhould correfpond in every particular ; it fuffices if there be a 
general refembfenee. This is only introduced to ihew the agility 
of Ajax, who panes fwiftly from one vefiel to another, and it 
therefore entirely juft. Euftathius. P. 

Chapman is clofe to the original, and was confulted by our 
poet: 

i < ■ ■ when, {of a number more} 

He chufeth fcure, and brings them foorth, to renne them 

all before 
Swarmes oftdmiring citizens, amids their townes high-way; 
And (in their full carier) be leapes from one to out : 
but in the laft claufe he juftly preferred Ogilby's terra : 
■ — - and vaults from fteed to fteed* 
Vcr. 830.3 Thiw, with fidelity : 

From fhip to (hip thus lofty Ajax flies, 

And ills heay'n'» vault widi animating cries ; 
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As furious, He&or thunder M threats aloud, 
And rufhM enrag'd before the Trojan croud : 
Then fwift invades thefhips, whofe beaky profes 
Lay rank'd contiguous on the bending fhores. 335 
So the ftrong eagle from his airy height, 
Whomarks thefwans'or cranes'embody'dflight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for 

food, 
And ftooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 840 
And breathes fierce fpirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the founding prores. 
Thou would'ft have thought, fo furious was 

their fire, 844 

No force could tame them, and no toil could tite j 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 
And the long battle was but then begun, 



His voice inceflant, as he ftalks along, 
In dreadful accents bellows through the throng; 
Nor Hector kept his ranks, but rufht before 
Straight on the (hip, and feiz'd it's ruddy prore. 

Vcr. 839.] An adventitious thought, engrafted on his author 
from Chapman': 

Darkens tbtrivernmth her wngs, andfloofes amongft them all, 
Ver. 840.] Rather, " Jove urg'd him on." 

Ver. 846] This couplet is a fine addition of the traaflator, in 
full agreement with the fpirit of the paflage, and a happy comment 
on it. The original is literally this : 
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Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in defpair; 
Troy in proud hopes already view *d the main 8 50 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes flain: 
Like ftrength is felt from hope, and from defpair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 

'Twas thou, bold He&or ! whofe refiftlefs hand 
Firft feiz'd a (hip on that contefted ftrand; 85$ 
The fame which dead Protefilaiis bore, 
The firft that touched th* unhappy Trojan fhore: 
For this in arms the warring nations flood, 
And bath'd their gen'rous breafts with mutual 
blood. S59 

Thou wouldft have call'd them an unwearied hoft, 
Untameable ; fo ardently they fought. 

Ver. 852.] An inelegant and languid couplet, to reprefent this 
yerfe of his author : 

They with thefe views the conflict fierce maintain'd : 

which a tranflator might excufably have pafled over as comprehended 
in the preceding paragraph : but our poet evidently trod in the fteps 
of his predeceffor Chapman : 

— and thus, unlike affeQs 

Bred like ftrenuitie in both. 

Vcr. 856. The farm which dead Protefitaus Bore.] Homer feigns 

that Hector laid hold on the (hip of the dead Protefilaiis, rather 

than on that of any other, that he might not difgrace any of his 

Grecian generals. Euftathius. P* 

Ver. 857.] Our poet omits, like Chapman, an important and 
pathetic claufe, which may be introduced thus : 
The fame which once Protefilaus bore, 
Who landed firft, but home return* dm more. 
Ver. 859.] Rather, perhaps, 

And bath'd their murderous arms in mutual blood. 
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No room to poize the lance or bend the bow; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 
Wounded, they wound; and feek each other's 

hearts 
With falchions, axes, fwords, andfhorten'd darts. 
The falchions ring, fhields rattle, axes found, 
Swords flafh in air, or glitter on the ground; 86 j 
With {beaming blood the flipp'ry (hores are dy *d, 
And flaughter'd heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 



Ver. 861.] This application of the word grow on the prefent 
•ccafion will fcarcely approve itfelf, I think, to readers of tafte. 
Thus? 

No room for lances, or the feathered flight*, 
But hand to hand, and man to man, they fight : 

which, I now perceive, is in the manner of Ogilby : 

No fpears they throw, nor ufe the barbed flight, 
But with broad fwords and battell axes fight. 

Or thus : 

Nor fpears they launch, nor point their arrow's flight. 

Ver, 864.] The three verfes of Homer, which thefe four of 
the tranflator reprefent, are much more faithfully given by Ogilby 
in ftrains above contempt : 

Swords with bright hilts lie tumbled in the duft, 
Dropt from the hands or moulders where they flood ; 
In hot conteft : the earth was dy'd with blood : 

'and Chapman, as a good interpreter of a circumftance in his author 
not free from obfcurity, will juftify quotation : 

■ 1 as many downright hew'd 

From off their moulders as they fought, their bawdricks cut ia 

twaine : 
And thus the blacke blood flow'd on earth, from fouldiers preft 

and flainc. * 
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Still raging He&fcr with his ample hand 
Grafps the high ftern, and gives this loud com- 
mand. S69 

Hafte, bring the flames ! the toil often long years 
Is finifh'di and the day defir'd appears! ' 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with deftru&ion of yon hoftile fleet. 
The coward-counfels of a tim'rous throng 
Of revVend dotards, check'd our glory long: S75 



Ver. 866.] Oar poet improves on his mailer's verfion at iEneid 
xi. 960: 

The fands nuith ftreamlng bind are fangttinc dyd> 
And death with honour fought on either fide. 

Ver. 868.] Thus Chapman: 
When Heftor once had feisd the (hip, he clapt his f aire brode batfd 
Faft on the fterne, and held it there, and there gave this command** 

Ver. 872.3 More exactly, 

This day of Jove with acclamations greet. 

Ver. 873.3 This elegant thought our poet ftruck out from 
Chapman: 

By whofe bleft light, we take thofe mips. 

Ver. 874. The co-ward counfels of a timrms throng 
Of re*v 'rend dotards ] 

Homer adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, to anfwer 
beforehand all die objections which he well foresaw might be made, 
becaufe Heclor never till now attacks the Grecians in their camp, 
or endeavours to burn their navy. He was retained by the elders 
of Troy, who frozen with fear at the fight of Achilles, never 
fuffered him to march from the ramparts. Our author forgets 
nothing that has the refemblanct of truth ; but he had yet a farther 
xeafon for inferring this, as it exalts the glory of his principal hero : 
thefc elders of Troy thought it lefs difficult to defeat the Greeks, 
though, defended with ftrong entrenchments while Achilles was 
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Too long Jove lulPd us with lethargick charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms : 
In this great day he crowns our full defires, 
Wakes all our force, and feconds all our fires. 
He fpoke — the warriours, at his fierce com- 
• mand, 880 

Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Ajax paus'd (fo thick the javelins fly) 
Step'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 
Yet where the oars areplac'd, he ftands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate : 
Ev*n to the laft, his naval charge defends, 886 
Now (hakes his fpear ,no w lifts , and no wprotends; 



not with them, than to overcome them without entrenchments when 
he affiled them. And this is the reafon that they prohibited Heclor 
before, and permit him now, to fally upon the enemy. Dacier. P. 

Vcr. 875.] An omiflion by our tranllator thus appears in Ogilby : 

Through our grave council's fears, who never yet 
Would us once fuffer to attack the fleet. 

Vcr* 877. But now J<yte calls to arm*, &c] Heclor feems to be 
fcnfible of an extraordinary impulfe from heaven, fignified by thefe 
words, the moft mighty hand of Jonje pujhing him on. It is no more 
than any other perfon would be ready to imagine, who mould rife 
from a ftate of diftrefs or indolence, into one of good fortune, 
vigour and activity. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 878.] This couplet is adventitious, thrown off by the 
healed imagination of the tranflator, which might be agitated by 
Dacier : " Aujoufd'hui il nous donne et la prudence pour entre- 
'** prendre, et la force pour executer." 

Ver. 886.] Thefe four verfes are excellent in themfelvci*nd 

TOl. IV* S 
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Ev'nyet , theGreeks withpiercihgfhoitts infyirei, 
Amidft attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fites* 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear* 896 
Once fons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 

Spirited, but of little refemblance to their model. The paflage 
may be literally given thus : 

■ but always with his fpear kept off 

■ Whatever Trojan brought tleftruttive fire ; 
And urg'd his Greeks with load and dreadful Voice. 

Vex. 890. Tbt fptech of Jjax.] There is great ftrength, dofe- 
nefs, and? pirit in this fpeech, and one mfght (like many criticks} 
employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in general terms. 
But Aire the perpetual rapture of fuch commentators, who aft 
always giving us exclamations inftead of criticisms, may be a mark 
of great admiration, but of little judgment. Of what die is 
this either to a reader who has a tafte, or to one who has not ? To 
admire a fine paflage, is what the former will do without us, and 
what the latter cannot be taught to do by us. However we ought 
gratefully to acknowledge the good nature df moil people, who are 
nyt only pleafed with this fuperficial applaufe given to fine paflages, 
but are likewife inclined to transfer to the critick, who only points 
at thefe beauties, part of the admiration juftly due to the poet. 
This is a cheap and eafy way to feme, which many writers ancient 
and modern have purfued with great fuccefs. Formerly indeed this 
fort of authors had modefty, and were humbly content to call their 
performances only fiorikgia or pofies : but fome of late have patted 
fuch collections on the world for criticifms of great depth and 
learning* and feem to expect the fame flowers mould pleafe us better, 
in thefe paltry nofegays of their own making op, than in the native 
gardens where they grew. As this practice of extolling without 
giving reafons is very convenient for moft writers, fo it excellently 
iuits die ignorance or lazinefs of moft readers, who will come into 
any fentiment rather than take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the 
compliment is mutual ; for as fuch criticks do not tax their readers 
with any thought to. underfiand them, fo their readers in return, 
advance nothing in oppofl tion to fuch criticks. They may go roundly 
on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner ; What an cxqujfiuffirh 
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Ah! yet be miodfulof your old renown, 
Your great forefathers 1 virtues and your own. 
What &ids expert you in this utmoft ftrait ) 
What bulwarks rifing between you and fate? 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 896 
No friends to help, no city to defend. 
This fpot is all you have, to lofe or keep; 
There fland the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tishoftile ground you tread; your native lands 90a 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands. 
Raging he fpoke ; nor farther waftes his breath, 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whatever bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands, 
Againftthe fable Ihips, with flaming brands, 90$ 



of p oe tr y ■ ■■ H ow beautiful a circumftanc e > < " >JFhat delicacy of fenti- 
ment f With what art has the poet ■ ■/« how fublime andjuft a 
wumne r < ■ ■ How finely imagined— — 'How wonderfully beautiful and 
poetica l * ■ ' A nd fo proceed, without one reafon to interrupt the 
courfe of their eloquence, moft comfortably and ignorantljr 
apoftrophifing to the end of the chapter. P. 

Ver. 898.] With a view to greater accuracy, I would thus 
correct: 

This fpot is all ye have, to lofe or keep j 
There threat the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
*Tis hoftile ground ; far, far your native coaft : 
Tour arms be vigorous, or your lives are loft / 

Ver. 900.] Thus Dryden, Ma. x. 392 : 

Your fires, your fons, your houfes, and your lauds, 
And deareft wives, are all within your hands. 

Ver. 904.] This couplet would admit an infufioa of additional 
fpirit. Thm f 

si 
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So well the chief his naval weapon fped/ 
The lucklefs warriour at his item lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeft, in a moment fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the fhades of hell. 



f Whate'er bold Trojani with prefumptuous hand 
HurVd on the concave fhips hit flaming brand. 

Vcr. 907.] Rather, • 

■ ). at his fietUj dead. 
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THE SIXTH BATTLE t THE ACTS AND DEATH OF PATROCLUS. 

7}ATR0CLUS (in pursuance of the requejl of Neftor 
£ in the eleventh book) entreats Achilles to fuffer him 
to go to the affijlance of the Greeks with Achilles* s troops 
and armour. He agrees to it, but at the fame time charges 
him to content himfelf with rtfcuing the fleet* without 
farther putfuit of the enethy. Hie ardour, %orfes,foldiers, 
and officers of Achilles are defcribed. Achilles offers a 
libation for tbefuccefs of his friend, after which Patroclus 
leads the Myrmidons to battle. The Trojans at the fight 
rf Patroclus in Achilles' s armour, taking him for that 
hero, are caft into the utmoft ctnjlernatim : be heats them 
off from the veffels, Jleftor himfelf flies, Sarpedon is 
killed, though Jupiter was averfe to bis fate. Several 
other particulars of the battle are defcribed ; in the beat of 
which, Patroclus, neglelling the orders of Achilles, 
purfues the foe to the walls of Troy-, where Apollo 
repulfes and difarms him, Eupborbus wounds him, and 
He&or kills him : which concludes the book. P. 



NfOTE PRELIMINARY. 

WE have at the entrance of this book one of the moft beautiful 
parts of the Iliad. The two different characters are 
admirably fuftained in the dialogue of the two heroes, wherein 
there is not a period but ftrongly marks not only their natural temper 
hoc that particular difpoiition of mind in either, which arifes from 
0ie piefent ftate of affairs. We ice Patroclus touched with the 
deepeft companion for the misfortune of the Greeks, (whom the 
Trojans had forced to retreat to their (hips, and which (hips were 
on the point of burning) proftrating himfelf before the veffel of 
Achilles, and pouring out his tears at his feet. Achilles, (truck • 
with the grief of his friend, demands the caufe of it. Patroclus, 
pointing to the (hips, where the flames already began to rife, 
tells him he is harder than the rocks or fea which lay in 
profpeft before them, if he is not touched with fo moving a 
fpeclacle, and can fee in cold blood his friends perifliing before his 
eyes. As nothing can be more natural and affeding than the fpeech 
of Patroclus, fo nothing is more lively and pi&urefque than the 
attitude he is here defcribed in. 

The patbetick of Patroclus's fpeech is finely contrafted by the 
furth of that of Achilles. While the former is melting with 
forrow for his countrymen, the utmoft he can hope from the latter 
is but to borrow his armour and troops ; to obtain his perfonal 
affiftance he knows is impoflible. At the very inftant that Achilles 
is moved to aflc the caufe of his friend's concern, he feems to fay, 
that nothing could deferve it but the death of their fathers : and in 
the fame breath fpeaks of the total deftru&ion of the Greeks as of 
too flight a caufe for tears. Patroclus, at the opening of this fpeech, 
dares not name Agamemnon even for being wounded ; and after he 
has tried to bend him by all the arguments that could affeft an human 
bieaft, concludes by fuppofing that fome oracle or fupernatural 
infpiration is the caufe that with- holds his arms. What can match 
the fiercenefs of his anfwer ? which imp&s, that not the oracles of 
heaven itfelf (hould be regarded, if they flood in competition with 
his refentment : that if he yields, it mud be through his own mere 
motive : the only reafon he has ever to yield, is that nature itfelf 
cannot fupport anger eternally : and if he yields now, it is only 
becaufe he had before determined to do fo at a certain time, (II. ix* 
ver. 767.) That time was not till the flames (hould approach 
to his own (hips, till the laft article of danger, and that not of 
danger to Greece, but to himfelf. Thus his very pity has the 

a 4 
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fterneft qualifications in the world. After all, what is it he yie 
to ? only to fuffer his friend to go in his dead, jaft to fa ve them from 
prefent ruin, but he exprefsly forbids him to proceed any farther in 
their affiftance, than barely to put out the fires, and fecure his own 
and his friend's return into their country ; and all this concludes 
with a wifh, that (if it were poffible) every Greek and every 
Trojan might perifh except themfelves. Such is that wrath of 
Achilles, that more than wrath, as the Greek /*ifc implies, which 
fiomer has painted in fo ftrong a colouring, f % 
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SO warr'd both armies on th'enfanguin'd fhore, 
While the black veffels fmok'd with human 
gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies ; 
The ftreaming tears fall copious from his eyes* 
Not fafter, trickling to the plains below, ] 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 
Divine Pelides, with compaflion mov'd, 
Thus fpoke, indulgent to his beft belov'd. 



Ver. i.] Thus, more exa&ly and fully, in one couplet : 
VJhikfor thisjbip they fight, Patroclus flies 
To tell Achilles, with <p jwofc-ftreaming eyes. 

Ver. 5.] Ogilby is not amifs : 

Tears down his cheeks in trickling drops diftill. 
As from a rock defcends a cryftall rill. 

Ver. 8. Indulgent to hit beft helov'd.] The friendship of Achilles 
and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity : and Homer, notwith- 
ftanding the anger of Achilles was his profefled fubjedl, has found 
the fecret to difcover, through that very anger, the fofter parts of 
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Patroclus, fay, what grief thy bofom bears, 
That flows fo fail in thefe unmanly tears ? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 
From her lovM breaft, with fonder paffion weeps ; 



his character. In this view we (hall find him generous in his temper, 
defpifing gain and booty, And as far as his honour is got concerned, 
fond of his »Hbefs, and eafy to his friend: not proud, but when 
injured ; and not more revengeful when ill ufed, than grateful and 
gentle when refpettfully treated. " Patroclus (fays Philoftratus, 
" who probably grounds his affertion on fome ancient tradition) 
" was not fo much elder than Achilles as to pretend to direct him, 
"but of a tender, oodeft, and mafluming nature ; oonftant and 
" diligent in his attendance, and fteiniag to have no aife&ons but 
*« thofe of his friend.™ The fame author has a very pretty paflage, 
where Ajax is introduced enquiring of Achilles, ** Which of all 
" his warlike actions were the moft difficult and dangerous to bim# 
" He anfwers, thofe winch he undertook for the fake of his friends. 
«* And which (continue* Ajax) <wejpe die moft ptafing and eafy ? 
" The very feme, replies Achilles. He then a(ks him, Which of 
u all the wounds he ever bore in battle was the mbft painful to him ? 
*f Achilles anrVers, Htm wbtch he received from He&or. $tg 
" He&or, lays Ajax, never gave you a wouaid. Yes, replies 
•* Achilles, a mortal one, when he flew my friend Patroctas." 

It is faid m the life af Alexander the G real, Jthat when that 
prince vifited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and placed a 
crown upon the tomb of AchiHes; -his friend Hephaeftion placed 
another *o that xrf Patroclus, as an intimation of his being to 
Alexander what the other was to Achilles. On which occafion the 
faying of Alexander is recorded j That Achilles vjoj happy indeed, 
fir having had fuch a friend to love him living, and fuch a poet /• 
eekhratt him dead* P. 

Here, I prefume, our poet had an eye on Yalden : 

Divine Achilles, with companion mov'd, 
'Thus to Patroclus j5>*f*, his beft belov'd. 

Yier. 1 1. Uogkl> no ktfaut* Irq.J I know the obvious tranflation 
f>f .this paflage makes thecomparifon confift only in the tears of the 
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Not more the mother's foul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou haft mine ! Oh tell me, to what end 
Thy melting forrows thus purfue thy friend? 16 
Griev'ft thou for me, or for my martial band ? 
Or cotne fad tidings from our native land? 
Our fathers live, (our firft, moft tender care) 
Thy good Mencrtius breathes the vital air, ao 



infant, applied to thofe of Fatroelus. But certainly the idea of the 
fimile will be much finer, if we comprehend sifo ia it the mother*! 
fbndnefs and concern, awakened by this uneafinefs of the child, 
which no left aptly correfponds with the tendernefs of Achilles on 
the fight of his friend's affliction, And there is yet a third branch 
of the comparifon, in that purfuit and conftant application the infant 
makes to the mother, ia the fame manner as Patroclns follows 
Achilles with his grief, till he forces him to take notice of it. I 
flank (ah* thefe circamftances laid together) nothing can be more 
aflecling or exaft in all its views, than this fimilitude; which, 
without that regatd, has perhaps deemed bat low and trivial to an 
unrefle&ing reader. P # 

There is no likenefs to his original here; which may be faithfully 

fcen in the coarfe draught of OgHby : 

Why conr*ft 'thou Eke a girl with blabber'd eyes. 
Who running by her bufie mother cries 
To be ta-ne up, and by her garments holds, 
Till Ihethe fondHng in her arms infolds. 

It is much to be regretted, that the mafterly hand of our poet would 

not finifh with Sdelky fith a natoml and*pleafing piclure. Yalden 

too will gratify the readers 

Why like a tender girl doft thou complain, 
Th«t4tEtvcs to reach the mother's bteaft in vain:; 
Mourns ly her -6de, her knees embraces fait, 
• Hangs on her robes, and interrupts her hafte; 
Yet, when with fondnefs to her arms (he's rais'd, 
Still uumrns and weeps, and win not be appeas'4? 
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And hoary Peleus yet extends his days ; 
Pleas 'din their age to hear their childreh's praife. 

Or may fome meaner caufe thy pity claim ? 
Perhaps yon' reliques of the Grecian name, 
Doom'dintheirfhipstofinkbyfireand fword, 25 
And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord ? 
Whate'er the caufe, reveal thy fecret care, 
And fpeak thofe forrows which a friend would 
fhare. 

A figh, that inftarlt, from his bofom broke, 
Another followed, and Patroclus fpoke. 30 

Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaft , 
Thyfelf a Greek; and, onfce, of Greeks the beft ! 



Ver. 22.] This is foreign to his author* The following is a 
plain, but true, exhibition of the fentence : 

Our fathers live : they fay > Mencetius there > 
Great Aclor'sfon, ftill breathes the vital air : 
My Peleus ftill his Myrmidons controlh : 
Their deaths with anguijh juft would fierce our fouls* 

Ver. 23.] I would propofe a clofer verfion of the paflage, with 
fome help from Ogilby : 

Scarce to the Greeks is thy companion due ; 
They the king's pride in (laughter juftly rue. 
The fource lay open whence thy forrows flow. 
And make thy friend the partner of thy woe. 

Ver. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaft.] The 
commentators labour to prove that the words in the original, which 
begin this fpeech, Afii npura, Be not angry, are not meant to defire 
Achilles to bear no farther refentment againft the Greeks, but only 
not to be difpleafed at the tears which Patroclus (beds for their 
misfortune. Patroclus (they fay) was not. fo imprudent to begin 
his interceffion in that manner, when there was need of Something 
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Lol ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies piercM with wounds ,and bleeding in his tent 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus* fon, 35 

And wife Ulyffes, at the navy groan 
More for their country's wounds, than for 
their own. 



1 



more infinuating. I take this to be an excefs of refinement : the 
purpofe of every period in his fpeech is to perfuade Achilles to lay 
afide his anger ; why then may he not begin by defiring it ; The 
whole queftion is, whether he may fpeak openly in favour of . the 
Greeks in the firft half of the verfe, or in the latter ? For in the 
feme line he reprefents their diftrefs, 

■ ■ ■ TfTof y*p *%f fitGl'rixtv 'A£«ltf$, 

It is plain he treats him without much referve, calls him implacable, 
inexorable, and even mifchievous (for m'tapm implies no lefs.) I 
do not fee wherein the caution of this fpeech confifts; it is a 
generous, unartful petition, whereof Achilles 's nature would much 
more approve, than of all the artifice of Ulyflcs, (to which he 
cxpreffed his hatred in the ninth book, ver. 412.) P. 

More exactly thus : 

Of Greece prime hero ! thy refentment fpare, 
If Greece opprefs'd, undone, awake my care. 

- Ver. 3 5. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' fan. 

And wife Ulyffes ] 

Fatroclus in mentioning the wounded princes to Achilles, takes care 
not to put Agamemnon firft, left that odious name ftriking his ear on 
afudden,fhould (hut it againft the reft of his difcourfe : neither does 
be name him laft, for fear Achilles dwelling upon it mould fall into 
fnffion : but he Aides it into the middle, mixing and confounding 
it with the reft, that it might not be taken too much notice of, and 
'that the names which precede and follow it may diminish the hatred 
it might excite. Wherefore he does not fo nrach as accompany it 
with an epithet. 

I think the foregoing remark of Euftathius is very ingenious, 
and I have given into it fo far, as to chufe rather to make Patroclus 
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Their pain* foft arts of pharmacy can eafe, 
Thy breaft alone no lenitives appeafe. 

May never rage like thine my foul enfiave, 4* 
O great in vain ! unprofitably brave ! 
Thy country flighted in her laft diftrefs, 
What friend, what man, from thee (hall hope 
redrefs ? 



call him Atreus' fon than Agamemnon, which yet farther foftens it, 
fincc thus it might as well be imagined he (poke of Menelaus, as of 
Agamemnon. P. 

Ver. 37.] I would fupprefs this fuperfluous line^and thus alter 
the preceding : 

Ulyfles* wounded, at the navy groan. 

Ver. 38.] A fine couplet: and a correction of Qgilby will 
fbrnilh another, not much inferiour in merit : 

Their pain pbjficiansfoothe with healing balms ; 
The fever of thy breaft no med'cine calms : 

or thus, more exactly: 

Soft medicinal balms their pain afluage; 
What healing arts can calm Achilles' rage ? 

Ver. 40.] Thus, with more clofenefs to the language of his 
author : 

In me may no fuch dire refentments reft, 
Thou fternly virtuous 1 as engrofs thy breaft I 

Ver. 41.] Thus Chapman ; 

Unprofitably vertuous : 
uriQgHby: 

Thou who fo rich in ufelefs vertues art : 
and, laftly, Yalden : 

Thy virtues are as ufelefs as they're great. 
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No — men unborn, and ages yet behind/ 
Shall curfe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 4$ 

O man unpitjring! if of man thy race; 
But fure thou fpring'ft not from a foft embrace, 
Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddefs brought thee forth. 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging feas produced thee in a ftorm, 51 
A foul well-fuiting that tempeftuous kind, 
So rough thy maimers, fo untam'd thy mind. 



Vcr. 44.] This explanatory amplification is extremely happy 
*nd wdl timed. The fenfe of the original may be plainly repre- 
jehted thus : 

Whom wilt thou profit to thy lateft hour, 
If from the Greeks thou ward not ruin now? 

Ver. 46.] Thefe four lines are unfaithful and unhappy, in my 
opinion ; not to mention the faulty rhymes of the latter couplet. 
The following 1 attempt comprehends the full intention of the author 
in equal compafs : 

Thy fire no Peleus, prince of gentled worth ; 
No tender Thetis gave thy fiercenefs birth. 

Vcr. 51.] ThusYalden; 

Thee raging feas, thee boifterous waves brought forth. 
One ▼erfe in Godolphin's verfion of the parallel place in Virgil, U 
excellent: 

from fome favage ftock, 

Hewn from the marble of fome mountain rock. 

Ver. 52.] Tempeftuous kind is, I think, an intolerable phrafej 
and this couplet has but a fmall refemblance to the model. Thus, 
would I prefume to concentrate the four lines of the rerfion into 

7: 
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If fofhe dire oracle thy breaft alarm, 
If aught from Jove, or Thetis, ftop thy arm, $$ 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may fliine, 
If I. but lead the Myrmidonian line: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud Troy (hall tremble, and defert the war: 



Some rock's hard entrails bare thy fa*vage form J 
Some foaming fea produced thee in a ftorm. 

And in this paflage onr translator has obligations to Dryden, JRn. 
iv. 524 : 

But hewn from hardened entrails di a rock. 

See my note on ver. 89, of our poet's third paftoral. But I fhall 
quote, corre&ed, Ogilby's verfion alfo, hecaufe, in my judgement, 
it fuggefts the true acceptation of the original, and is Very ingenious X 

Thee fome hard rock and framing billow bare; 
The rougher iflue of a rugged pair. 

Pope feems to have followed the fteps of Yalden : 

Thy ftubborn nature ftill retains their kind ; 
• - f $0 hard thy heart, fo favage is thy mind. 

Ver. 57.] I fuppofe he had Yalden before him : 
Whilft me thy valiant Myrmidons obey, 
We yet may turn the fortune of the day. 
Let me in thy diftinguifh'd amrs appear* 
With all thy dreadful equipage of war. 

•>- t Ver. 58O For greater accuracy, and the riddance of a rhyme, 
'i - which is no rhyme, I would venture on the following alterations : 

Grant me thine arms : their fplendours, blazing far, 
May gain the Greeks fome refpite from the war : 
■"'■' . Troy may refign the glories of the day, 

[" . . And thy mere image chafe her fons away* 

i Frefh force with eafe (hall drive her wearied train 

Back from the navy to their walls again. 
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Without thy perfon Greece fhall win the day, 
And thy mere image chafe her foes away. 61 
Prefs'd by frefh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 
Shall quit the (hips, and Greece refpire again. 

Thus, blind to fate ! with fupplicating breath, 
Thou beg'ft his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good ! a boding figh 66 

Thy friend return *d ; and with it, this reply. 

Patroclus ! thy Achilles knows no fears; 
Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears; 



Ver. 6 U And thy mere image chafe her foes away.] . It is hard to 
conceive a greater compliment, or one that could more touch the 
warlike ambition of Achilles, than this which Homer puts into the 
mouth of Patroclus. It was alfo an encomium which he could not 
fufpecl of flattery ; fince the perfon who made it, defires to hazard 
his life upon the fecurity that the enemy could not fupport the fight 
of the very armour of Achilles : and indeed Achilles himfrlf feems 
to entertain no lefs a thought, in the anfwer to this fpeech, where 
lie afcribes the flight of Troy to the blazing of his helmet : a 
circumftance wonderfully fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this 
hero's terrible character. B^fides all this, Homer had it in view 
to prepare hereby the wonderful incident' that is to enfue" in 
die eighteenth book, where the very fight of Achilles from his (hip 
turns the fortune of the war. P. 

Ver. 64-] I mould prefer, 

Fond, heedlefs man ! with fupplicating breath - 

Ver. 66.] By making this couplet from one verfe of his author, 
a fine ftroke of pathos is neglected. Thus ? 

Then heav'd a boding figh the hero's brcaft : 

Ah ! my Patroclus, why this fad requeft ? 

No fears, my friend ! thy lov'd Achilles move; 

No heavenly warnings, no commands from Jove : 
which laft, 1 fince fee, are the rhymes of Ogilby. 

VO*. IT. T 
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Nor aught a mother's caution can fuggeft ; 70 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaft. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conftant thought 

engage, 
Thofe, my fole oracles, infpire my rage: 
I made him tyrant : , gave him power to wrong 
Ev'n me : I felt it ; and fhall feel it long. 7; 
The maid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day; 
Due to my conqueft of her father's reign; 
Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 79 
From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave; 
Difgrac'd, dilhonour'd, like the meaneft flave. . 
But bear we this — The wrongs I grieve are paft; 
'Tis time our fury fhould relent at laft : 
I fix'd its date; the day I wifh'd appears: 
Now Hedtor to my fhips his battle bears, 
The flames my eyes, the (houts invade my< 
Go then, Patroclus! court fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles' arms: 
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Ver. 74.] Thus, more agreeably to his author : 
A •* He, on bis power prefuming* dared to wrong 

E'en me. 
Ver. 76.] This epithet appears to me very low and degrading 
here. I would fubftitute : 

The maid, the favourite maid — — . 
Ver. 82.3 ' Thus Chapman : 

But, heare woe this, as out of date ; titpaft. 
Ver. 87.] Our tranflator might have in view a mpft rhagmfi- 
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Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 
Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 90 
See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 
At the laft edge of yon' deferted land ! 
Behold all Ilion on their fhips defcends ; 
How the cloud blackens, how the ftorm impends! 
It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz'd, 95 
Troy faw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd: 
Had not th' injurious king our friendfhip loft, 
Yon* ample trench had buryM half her hoft. 
No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fear, 
Thofe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 



cent paffage in Paradife Loft, vi. 710. which the fublime author 
modelled, beyond all controverfy, from the paragraph before us : 

Go then, thou mightieft in the Father's might ! 
Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That (hake heav'n's bafis : bring forth all my war, 
My bow and thunder ; my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiflant thigh. 

Vef. 94.] Our poet profited from Ogilby, who is good with 
correction : 

A cloud of Trojans, thickening more and more, 
Pens up our Argives on the ftraighten'd fhorc. 

■ Ver.'95,] More clofely thus : 

Not now, as erftj my radiant helm in fight 
Confounds the Trojans with it's dazzling light. 

Ver. 99.] With more fidelity thus : 

Now at their tents and (hips the foes contend ; 
Nor e'en thofe tents and fhips can Greece defend. 
No more repels Tydides' madding fpear ; 
V - " No more Atrides* hateful voice 1 hear. 
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No longer flames the lance of Tydeus* fon; 
No more your gen'ral calls his heroes on; 
He<5tor, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your flaughter, or proclaims your 
death. 



Ver. 10 1. No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' fon*"\ By what 
Achilles here fays, joining Diomede to Agamemnon in this taunting 
reflexion, one may juftly fufpeft there was fome particular difagree- 
ment and emulation between thefe two heroes. This we may fuppofe 
to be the more natural, becaufe Diomed was of all the Greeks con- 
feffedly the neareft in fame and courage to Achilles, and therefore 
mod likely to move his envy, as being the mod likely to fupply his 
place. The fame fentiinents are to be obferved in Diomede whb. 
regard to Achilles ; he is always confident in his own valour, and 
therefore in their greateft extremities he no where acknowledges the 
neceflity of appealing Achilles, but always in council appears mod 
forward and refolute to carry on the war without him* For this 
reafon he was not thought a fit ambaffador to Achilles ; and upon 
return from the embaffy, he breaks into a fevere reflection, not 
only upon Achilles, but even upon Agamemnon who had font this 
embaffy to him. / nvijb thou hadft not fent thefe Judications and 
gifts to Achilles ; his infolence <was extreme before , hut stow his arro- 
gance «will he intolerable ; let us not mind <voheiher he goes or flays, hut 
do our duty and prepare for the battle. Euftathius obferves, that 
Achilles ufes this particular expreflion concerning Diomede, 

Oy yuf Tv&lil* Atofiiihf sff ff*A*/2*jfC* 

becaufe it was the fame boafting exprefTion Diomede had applied to 
himfelf, II. viii. v. 111. of the original. But this having been 
faid only to Neftor in the heat of fight, how can we fuppofe 
Achilles had notice of it ? this obfervation fhews the great diligence, 
if not the judgement, of the good archbifhop. P. 

Ver. 103.] Our poet's inability, I apprehend, to relifh the 
beauties of Homer's language in this place, deprived his readers. of 
fome noble verfes here, which the following correction of Ogilbjr 
will but ill compenfate : 
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Yet now, Patroclus, iflue to the plain; 
Now fave the fhips, the rifing fires reftrain, 
And give the Greeks to vifit Greece again. 
But heed my words , and mark a friend *s command 
Who trufts his fame and honours in thy hand, 
And from thy deeds expedts, th'Achaianhoft no 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he loft : 
Rage uncontroird thro* all the hoftile crew, 
But touch not He&or, Hedtor is my due. 



But Hcftor's voice, who through their ftrong redoubts 
Hasforc'd the camp, that rings with Trojan fhouts, 
In chafe of vanquiihed Greece, wheree'er (he flies, 
Breaks round mine ear, and ftrikes the ftarry flues. 
The terms employed in the laft verfe are literally rendered from 
the Greek, and are equally happy and proper in both languages. 
For how can the effect of confufed founds, arifing from the pulfes 
of air reverberated from objects in all directions upon the ear, be 
more naturally and obvioufly reprefented ? The claffical reader may 
fee an application of the fame term to the pulfes of another fluid in 
Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 793. 
Chapman is not amifs : 

— ■ now He&or's onely voyce 

Breakes all the aire, about both hofts. 
Ver. 1 10.] More accurately thus : 

That thy brave deeds will gain from Gnecia's hoft 
With numerous gifts the beauteous maid he loft, 

Ver. in. Shall render back the beauteous maid J] But this is 
what the Greeks had already offered to do, and which he has 
refuted; this then is an inequality in Achilles *s manners. Not at 
all: Achilles is flill ambitious; when he refufed thefe prefents, 
the Greeks were not low enough, he would not receive them till 
they were reduced to the laft extremity, and till he was fuificiently 
revenged by their lofles. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 1 13. Bui touch nit NecJor.] This injunction of Achilles is 
T 3 
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Tho* Jove in thunder ftiould command the war; 
Be juft, confult my glory, and forbear. 115 

The fleet once fav'd, defift from farther chace, 
Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 
Some adverfe god, thy rafhnefs may deftroy ; 
.Some god, like Phoebus, ever kind to Troy. 119 



highly correfpondent to his ambitious chara&er : he is by no meant 
willing that the conqueft of He&or ihould be atchieved by any 
hand but his own : in that point of glory he is jealous even of his 
deareft friend. This alfo wonderfully ftrengthens the idea we have 
of his implacability and refentment ; fince at the fame time that 
nothing can move him to aflift the Greeks in the battle, we fee it 
is the utmoft force upon his nature to abftain from it, by the fear 
he manifefts left any other mould fubdue this hero. 
The verfe I am fpeaking of, 

T*( &AA*$ sr«f ({ otTo d" £xropa$ *<r%to £fipa$, 
13 cited by Diogenes Laertius as Homer's, but not found to be in 
the editions before that of Barnes's. It is certainly one of the 
inftrudtions of Achilles to Patroclus, and therefore properly placed 
in this fpeech ; but I believe better after , 

than where he has inferted it four lines above ; for Achilles's in- 
ftruftions not beginning till ver, 83, 

UuQio }\ ok, to* lye* fi>u$x TtXo<, it <Ppt<rt Qu» % 

it is not fo proper to divide this material one from the reft. Whereas 
(according to the method I propofe*) the whole context will lie in 
this order. Obey my injunctions, as you confult my intereft and honour. 
Jdakt as great aflaughter of the Trojans as you ivill, but abftain from 
r; H'fior. And as foon as you have repulfed them from the Jbifts, bt 

fy fatisfied and return : for it may be fatal to purfue the *vi8ory to the 

•walls of Troy. P. 

Ver. 115. Confult my glory , and forbear .] Achilles tells Patro- 
clus, that if he purfues the foe too far, whether he (hall be viftor 
«*• or vanquilhed, it muft prove either way prejudicial to his glory. 

For by the former, the Greeks having no more need of Achilles's 
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Let Greece, redeem 'd from thisdeftru&iveftrait, 
Po her own work; and leave the reft to Fate 
Oh ! would to all th* immortal pow'rs above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove! 



aid, will not reftore him his captive, nor try any more to appeafa 
him by prefents : by the latter, his arms would be left in the 
enemy's harids, and he himfelf upbraided with the death of Patro- 
clus. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 1 20.] Thus more clofely to the author : 

The fleet once fav'd, return ; and Greece again 
Be left to fight her battles in the plain : 

and the expreffion of our poet in the next verfe favours of collo- 
quial vulgarity. 

Ver. 122. Oh! would to all, &c] Achilles from his over- 
flowing gall, vents this execration : the Trojans he hates as pro- 
feffed enemies, and he detefts the Grecians as people who had with 
calmnefs overlooked his wrongs. Some of the ancient criticks not 
entering into the manners of Achilles, would have expunged this , 
imprecation, as uttering an univerfal malevolence to mankind. 
This violence agrees perfectly with his implacable character. But 
One may obferve at the fame time the mighty force of friendfhip, 
. if for the fake of his dear Patroclus he will protect and fecure thofe 
Creeks, whofe deftru&ion he wilhes. What a little qualifies thiar 
bloody wiih, is, that we may fuppofe it fpoken with great unre- 
fervednefs, as in fecret, and between friends. 

Monf. de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abfurdity of 
this wifh. Upon the fuppofition that Jupirer had granted it, if all 
the Trojans and Greeks were deftroyed, and only Achilles and 
Patroclus left to conquer Troy, he aiks what would be the victory 
without any enemies, and the triumph without any fpe&ators? 
But the anfwer is very obvious ; Homer intends to paint a man in 
paffion ; the wifhes and fchemes of fuch an one are feldom con- 
formable to reafon ; and the manners are preferved the better, the 
lefs they are reprcfented to be fo. 

This b^ngs into my mind that curfe in Shakefpear, where that 

T 4 
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That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race furvive % %%i 
Might only we the vaft deftrudtion fhun, 
And only we deftroy th* accurfed town ! 

Such conf Vence held the chief? ; while on the 
ftrand, 
Great Jo vewith conqueft crown *d theTrojan band . 
Ajax no more the founding ftorm fuftain'd, 130 
So thick, the darts an iron tempeft rain'd ; 



admirable mailer of nature makes Northumberland, in the r^ge of 

hispaffion, wi(h for an univerfaldeftru&ion; 

•. : r Now le,t not nature's hand 

Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, 

And let the world no longer be a ftage 

To feed contention in a ling'ring aft : 

But let one fpirit of the firft-born Cain 

Beign in all bofoms, that each heart being fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, 

And darknefs be the burier of the dead I P« 

Ver. 126.] Better, perhaps, «* Might we alone 5" and fb in 
the following line. But the rhyme is inadmiffible. Perhaps thus, 
with Chapman's rhyme ; 

Might we alone, efcap'd from death, bring down 
To duft the towers of Ilion's haughty town. 

Ver. 130. Ajax no more, &c] This defcription of Ajax wearied 
out with battle, is a pafTage of exquifite life and beauty : yet what 
I think nobler than the defcription itfelf, is what he fays at the end 
6f it, that his hero even in this excefs of fatigue and languor, 
could fcarce be moved from his poft by the efforts of a whole army. 
Virgil has copied the defcription very exa&Jy, Mn. ix : 
" Ergo nee clypeo juvenis fubfiftere tantum, 
" Nee dextra valet ; inje&is fie undique telis 
" Obruitur. Strepit affiduo cava tempora circum 
•• Tinnitu galea, & /axis Jolida era fatifcunt : 
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On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung; 
His hollow helm with falling javelins rung, 
His breath, in quick, fhort pantings, comes and 

goes'; 134 

And painful fweat from all his members flows. 
Spent and o^rpower'd, he barely breathes at 

moil; 
Yet fcarce an army ftirs him from his poft: 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and wo fucceeds to wo. 139 



•' Difcujfieque jub<e capiti t nee fufficit umbo 
" lelibus : ingeminant haftis & Troes, & ipfe 
" Fulmineos Mneftheus ; torn toto corpore fudor 
*• Liquitur, & piceum, nee refpirare poteftaa, 
" Flumen agit ; feffos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. 

The circumftances which I have marked in a different character are 
improvements upon Homer, and the laft verfe excellently exprefles, 
in the (hort catching up of the numbers, the quick ftiort panting, 
reprefented in the image. The reader may add to the companion 
an imitation of the fame place in Taflb, Cant. ix. St. 97 : 
•« Fatto intanto ha il foldan cio, ch*e concetto 
•• Fare a terrena forza, hor piu non puote : 
" Tutto e fangue e fudore ; un grave, e fpeflb 
t( Anhelar gli ange il petto,, e i fianche fcote. 
<f Langue fotto lo fcudo il hrachio oppceflo* 
€t Gira la deftra il ferro in pigre rote; 
" SpefTa, e non taglia, e divenendo. pttufo 
" Perduto il brando omai di brando ha Pufo." P. 

Ver, 133.] Thu&Dryden, at ifre paialkl parage, .afr. ix. 1091 1 
The weapons round his bellow temples ring* 
And thus Ogilby : 

His plumed calk with Jbonurs of javelins rung % 
His mield now heavy on his moulder hung. .. 
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Say, Mufes, thronM above the ftarry frame * 
How firft the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame? 

Stem Hedtor wav'd his fword: and ftanding 
near 
Where furious Ajax ply'd his aChen fpear, 
Full on the lance a ftroke fo juftly fped, 144 
That the broad falchion loppM its brazen head : 
His pointlefs fpear the warriour fhakes in vain; 
The brazen head falls founding on the plain. 
^Great Ajax faw, and own'd the hand divine* 
Confeffing Jove, and trembling at the fign; 



Ver. 142.] ThusOgilby: 

With his keen fword bold He&or, drawing near, 
Lopp'd off the head from Ajax knotty fpear: 

but our poet found Chapman preferable in part : 

Firft Heclor with his huge brode fword, cut off, at fettiftg on, 

• The head of Ajax ajken lance. 

, Vet. 148. Great djaxfaiti, and own d the hand divine, 
Confeffing Jove, and trembling at the fign*] 

In the Greek there is added an explication of this fign, which has 
no other allofion to the action, but a very odd one in a fingle phrafe 
ormetaphoc 

Which may be tranffated, 

So feem their hopes cut off by heavVs high Lord, 
So doom'd to fall l>efbre the Trojan fword. 
•Chapman endeavours to account for the meannefs of this conceit, 
by the grofs wit of Ajax j who feeing the head of his lance cut off, 
took it into his fancy, that Jupiter would in the fame manner cut 
off the counfels and fchemes of the Greeks. For to underftand this 
far fetched afprehenfion gravely, as the commentators have done, 
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Warm'd, he retreats, Thenfwift from all fides 
pour 1 jo 

The hiffing brands; thick ftreams the fiery fhow'r; 
O'er the high ftern the curling volumes rife, 
And fheets of rolling fmoke involve the fkies. 



is indeed (to ufe the words of Chapman) mod dull and AjanticaL 
\ believe no man will blame me for leaving thefe lines out of the 
text. P. 

The remarks, which follow on this place, were written by me 
previous to the perufal of our poet's note under the preceding verfe. 
As his criticifm is undoubtedly wrong, I thought proper to make 
no alteration in the terms of my own, but to truft it unmodified to 
the judgement of the reader. 

Our poet has neglected a beauty of his author, which will be but 
dimly fecn in my feeble reprefentation of it : 

Their fchemes of battle fever'd thus he view'd, 
And falling Greece by Jove and Troy fubdued. 

The writers of antiquity delighted in thefe all u five metaphorical 
correfpondences, and employ them in every place : fee my Sifoa 
-Critica, feci. i. xxxiii. Chapman is the only tranflator who caught 
this propriety, but has given a moil rude and quaint exhibition of it : 

His warie fpirits told him ftraight, the hand'of heaven was 
there, 

And trerabl'd under his conceit; which was, that twas Jove's 
deed : 

Who as he pold off his darts head; fo, fure he had decreed, 

That all the counfels of their warre, he would polle o^like it. 

And give the Trojans vidtorie. 

Ver. 152.] A fine couplet, woven from thefe words of his 
author : 

Thus fire involv'd the ftern 

but he was put forwards by Ogilby : 

Whofe growing flames in curled fmoke afpire. 
And much in the fame manner, Croxall at Ovid's metamorphofes, 
book xiii : 

And Jbeets offmoak roll'd upward to thejky* 
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Divine Achilles view'd the rifing flames, 154 
And fmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 
Arm, arm, Patroclus ! Lo, the blaze afpires ! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Arm, e'er our veffels catch the fpreading flame ; 
Arm, e'er the Grecians be no more a name; 
I hafteto bring the troops. — The hero faid; 160 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 

He cas'd his limbs in brafs; and firft around 
His manly legs, With filver buckles bound 



Ver. 1 54. Achilla wiew'd the rifing flames.] This event is 
prepared with a great deal of art and probability. Thateffeft 
which a multitude of fpeeches was not able to accomplifh, one 
lamentable fpeAacle, the fight of the flames, at length, brings to 
pafe, and moves Achilles to companion. This it was (fay the 
ancients) that moved the tragedians to make vifible representations 
of mifery ; fox the fpe&ators beholding people in unhappy circuro- 
ftances, find their fouls more deeply touched, than by all the (trains 
of rhetorick Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 156.] This is a fine couplet, but the following attempt 
it more exprcflive of the literal fenfe of Homer : 

Patroclus, rife ! this hour thy help requires : 
See, from the (hips afcend the hofttle fires. 
Chapman affifted our poet : 

Arme, arme % left all our fleet it fire. 

Ver. 158.] Thus, more exactly : 

Arm quickly, left the foe triumphant reign, 
Deftroy the fleet, and all retreat be vain. 

Ver. 160.] Thus Ogilby : 

» : This faid, 

Patroclus, arming, his dear friend obey '</. 

Ver. 162. He cas'd bis limbs in brafs, &c] Homer does not 
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The clafping greaves ; then to his breaft applies 
The flamy cuirafs, of a thoufand dyes; 165 
Emblaz'd with ftuds of gold his falchion fhone 
In the rich belt, as in a ftarry zone: 
Achilles' fhield his ample fhoulders fpread, 
Achilles 3 helmet nodded o'er his head: 
Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 17^ 

He flafh'd around intolerable day. 



amufe himfelf here to defcribe thefe arms of Achilles at length, for 
befides that the time permits it not, he referves this defcription for 
the new armour which Thetis fhall bring that hero ; a defcri prion 
which will be placed in a more quiet moment, and which will give 
him all the leifure of making it, without requiring any force to 
introduce it. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 1 67.] Our tranflator transfers the epithet ftarry from the 
breafi-plate to the ftword, in imitation of Virgil, Ma. iv. 261 : 

. ill! ftellatm iafpide folvi 

Enfis erat : 
His /word with ftars of glittering jafper (hone : 
or as, I fee, Ogilby more happily renders : 

His fword all ftarr'd with fparkling jafper (hone : 
which is incomparably better than Dryden's line : 
A fword with glittering gems diverfify'd, 

Ver. 170.] This couplet is fubftituted by the invention of our 
tranflator for the following verfe : 

Then took two javelins, fitted to his hands. 

And he feems to have had in his eye Broome's paraphraie on the 
third chapter of Habakuk : 

When in a glorious terrible array 

From lofty Paran th' Almighty took his way 

Born on a cherub's wings he rode; 
Intolerable day proclaimed the God* 
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Alone, untouched, Pelides* javelin ftands, 
Not to be poisM but by Pelides* hands; 
From Felion's fhady brow the plant entire 
Old Chiron rent, and fhap'd it for his fire; 175 
Whofe fon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
* .Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The fecond to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 180 
The winged courfers harnefs'd to the car; 

Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in fpeed; 



' Ver. 172. Alone, untouch' d,Pelides 9 javelin ftands J] This pafTage 
affords another in ft an ce of the ftupidity of the commentators, who 
are here moft abfurdly inqoifltive after the reafons why Patroclut 
does not take the fpear, as well as the other arms of Achilles ? He 
thought himfelf a very happy man, who firft found out, that 
Homer had certainly given this fpear to Patroclus, if he had not 
forcfeen that when it mould be loft in his future unfortunate engage- 
ment, Vulcan could not furnifh Achilles with another ; being no 
joiner, but only a fmith. Virgil, it feems, was not fo precifeljr 
acquainted with Vulcan's difability to profefs the two trades : fince 
he has, without any fcruple, employed him in making a fpear, as 
well as the other arms for iEneas. Nothing is more obvious than 
this thought of Homer, who intended to raife the idea of his hero, 
by giving him fuch a fpear as no other could wield : the defcriptioft' 
of it in this place is wonderfully pompous. P. 

Ver. 177.] The inanimate figure, fields, is ill connected with 
heroes, in the fame fentence ; other wife, an elegant and unexception** 
able metonymy. Thus ? 

His fon alone the ponderous beam can wield, 
The death of heroes in th' enfanguind field. 
Ver. 183, Sprung from ihe wind.] It is a beautiful invention 
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Whom the wing'd Harpy, fwift Podarge, bore, 
. By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy fhore: 185 
Swift Pedafus was added to their fide, 
(Once great Aetion's, now Achilles' pride) 



of the poet, to reprefcnt the wonderful fwiftnefs of the horfes of 
Achilles, by faying they were begotten by the weftern wind. This 
fidtion is truly poetical, and very proper in the way of natural 
allegory. However, it is not altogether improbable our author 
might have defigned it even in the literal fenfe : nor ought the 
notion to be thought very extravagant in a poet, fince grave 
naturalifts haveferioufly vouched the truth of this kind of generation. 
Some of them relate as an undoubted piece of natural hiftory, that 
there was anciently a breed of this kind of horfes in Portugal, whofe 
dams were impregnated by a weftern wind : Varro, Columella, and. 
Pliny, are all of this opinion. I (hall only mention the words of 
Pliny. Nat. Hift. lib. viii. cap. 42. Conftat in Lufitania circa 
OlyJJiponem oppidum, & Tagum amnem, equas Favonio flante obverfas 
animalem cancipere fpiritutn 9 idque partum fieri & gigni pernicifJirriUm. 
See alfo the fame author, 1. iv. c. 12. 1. xvi. c. 25. Poffibly* 
Homer had this opinion in view, which we fee has authority more- 
than fufficient to give it place in poetry. Virgil has given us a 
defcription of this manner of conception, Georgick iii : 

" Continuoque avidis ubi fubdita flamma medullis, 

" Vere magis (quia vere calor redit offibus) iliac 

" Ore omnes verfae in zephyrum, ftant rupibus altis, 

" Exceptantque leves auras : & faepe fine ullis 

'* Conjcrgiis vento gravida? (mirabile diclu) 

*« Saxa per & fcopulos & depreifas convalles 

" Diffugiunt. ,, P. 

Ver. 184.] ThusOgilby: 

Xanthus and Balius, whom Harpyia bore 
To Zephyr feeding on the ocean's Jhore. 

Ver. 186. Swift Pedafus was added to their fide.} Here was a 
neceflity for a fpare horfe (as in another place Neftor had occafion 
for the fame) that if by any misfortune one of the other horfes 
(hould fall, there might be a frefh one ready at hand to fupply his 
place. This is good management in the poet, to deprive .AchilJe* 
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Who, like inftrength, infwiftnefs, and in grace, 
A mortal courfer, matched th* immortal race. 184 
Achilles fpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around the chief they ftand, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band : , 
(Jrim as voracious wolves that feek the fprings 194 
When fcalding thirft their burning bowels wrings . 

Bsssassssasai 

not only of his charioteer and his ante, but of one of his inefti- 
roable horfes. Euftathias. P. 

Ver. 1 88. j A good couplet, and fomewhat more exalt, may be 
put together with a verfe from Hobbes : 

With equal face the courfer urg'd bis way, 
Though he were mortal, and immortal they. 

Ver. 194. Grim asruaraciotts waives, &c] There h fcarce any 
picture in Homer (o mach in the lavage and terribfe way, as this 
companion of the Myrmidons' to wolves : it puts one in mind of 
the pieces of Spagnolett, of Salvador Rofa : each cirenmftance is 
made up of image* Very ftiOtfgfy coloured and horridly lively. The 
principal defign is to- reprefetit the' ftem looks and fierce appearance 
of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and ghaftly train of raw-bon'd 
bloody-minded fellows. But befide this, the poet feems to have 
fome farther view info many different particulars of the comparifon : 
their eager deftre of fight is hinted at by the wolves thirfting after 
water : their ftrength and vigour for the battle is intimated by their 
being filled with food : and as thefe beafts are faid to have their 
thirft fliarper after they are gorged with prey ; fo the Myrmidons 
arc ftrong and vigorous with eafe and refrefhment, and therefore 
more ardently defirous of the combat. This image of their ftrengtb 
is inculcated by feveral expreflions both in the fimile and the applica- 
tion, and feeitis defigned in the contrail to the other Greeks, who 
are all wafted- and fpent with toil. 

We have a picture much of this kind given us by Milton, lib. x. 
where Death is let fooferofcrtke new creation, to glut his appetite, 
and diichafge his rage upon all nature. 
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When fome tall ftagjfrefh-flaughter'd in the wood, 
Has drench *d their wide infatiate throats with 

blood, 
To the black fount they rufh, a hideous throng, 
With paunch diftended, and with lolling tongue, 
Fire fills their eye, theirblackjaws belch the gore, 
And gorg'd with flaughter, ftill they thirft for 

more. 201 

Like furious rufh'd the Myrmidonian crew, 
Such their dread ftrength, and fuch their death- 

ful view. 



• As when a flock 



Of rav'nous fowls, tho' many a league remote, 
Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp'd; come flying, lur'd 
With fcent of living carcafles, defign'd 
For death the following day, in bloody fight. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 

And by Taflb, Canto x. St. 2. of the furious Soldan covered with 
blood, and thirfting for frefh flaughter. 

" Come dal chiufoovil cacciato viene 

" Lupo tal* hor, che fugge, e fi nafconde ; 

cc Che fe ben del gran ventre omai ripiene 

*' Ha Tingorde voragini profonde. 

t€ Avido pur di fangue anco fuor tienne 

" La lingua, e'l fugge da le labbra immondc; 

" Tal' ei fen gia dopo il fanguigno flratio 

" De la fua cupa fame anco non fatio. R. 

Ver. 201.] This is a redundant fine from the tranflator. 
VOL. iv. U 
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High in the midft the great Achilles ftands, 
Directs their order, and the war commands. ao$ 
He, lov'd of Jove, had lanch'd for Dion's fhores 
Full fifty veffels, mann'd with fifty oars: 
Five chofen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himfelf fupreme in valour, as in fway. 209 

Firft march *d Meneftheus, of celeftial birth, 
Derived from thee, whofe waters wafh the earth, 
Divine Sperchius ! Jove-defcended flood ! 
A mortal mother mixing with a God. 
Such was Meneftheus, but mifcaird by fame 
The fon of Bonis, that efpous'd the dame. 



Ver. 2x1. Derived from thee, *whofe waters, Sec] Homer Teems 
refolved that every thing about Achilles fhall be miraculous. We 
have feen his very horfes are of celeftial origin ; and now his com- 
manders, though vulgarly reputed the Tons of men, are reprefented 
as the real offspring of fome deity. The poet thus enhances the 
admiration of his chief hero by every circuraftance with which his 
imagination could furnilh him. P. 

This verfe appears to me a miferable botch. Thus, more faith* 
fully to the words of his original : 

Menefthius firft, nuhofe cuirafs fpred a gleam 
Of varied radiance ; offspring of thy ftream % 
Divine Sperchius! 

Ver. 2 1 3.] Thus Chapman : 

A woman, mixing with a god* Yet Bonis bore the name 
Of father to Menefthius : he marrying the dame. 
And Ogilby : 

To filver Sperchius, Jove's beloved floud; 
A woman fo conceiving by a god. 
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Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay 216 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, product to day. 
Her, fly Cyllenius lov'd; on her would gaze, 
As with fwift ftep fheform'd the running mazes 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 220 
Thegodpurfu'dher, urg'd, and crown 'd his fire. 
The fon confefs'd his father's heav'nly race, 
And heir'd his mother's fwiftnefs in the chace. 
Strong Echecleus, bleft in all thofe charms, 
That pleas'd a God, fucceeded to her arms; 22$ 



Ver. 218.] Our poet degrades his author. Rather thus : 
Utt gentle Hermes lov'd. 

Ver. 220. To her high chamber.] It wa9 the cuftom of thofe 
times to aflign the. uppermoft rooms to the women, that they might 
be the farther removed from commerce : wherefore Penelope in the 
Odyfley mounts up into a garret, and there fits to her bufinefs. So 
Priam, in the fixth book, ver. 248, of the original, had chambers 
for the ladies of his court, under the roof of his palace. 

The Lacedaemonians called thefe high apartments l* t and as the 

word alfo (ignifies eggs, it is probable it was this that gave occafion 

to the fable of Helen's birth, who is/aid to be born from an egg . 

Euftathius. P. 

More exactly, 

Where dance and fong engag'd Diana's quire : 

The God invades her bed, and crowns his fire. 

This youth Jhe bare; adorn diuith every grace; 

Bold in the field, and mat chiefs in the race. 
But Ogilby is more obfervant of the language of his author : 

But when Lucina had her office done,. . 

And that her iffue faw the glorious fun — . 
Ver. 224.] Beautiful amplification ! His original fays merely, 

Her Echecleus, fon of Actor, led 

To hi sown raanfion. 
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Not confcious of thofe loves , long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he fought and won the dame; 
Her fecret offspring to her fire fhe bare; 
Her fire carefs'd him with a parent's care. 

Pifander follow'd ; matchlefs in his art 230 
To wing the fpear, or aim the diftant dart; 
No hand fo fure of all th* Emathian line, 
Or if a furer, great Patroclus ! thine. 

The fourth by Phoenix* grave command, was 
grac'd; 
Laerces* valiant offspring led the laft. 23$ 

Soon as Achilles with fuperiour care 
Had calPdthe chiefs, andorder'd all the war, 
This ftern remembrance to his troops he gave : 
Ye far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats you dar'd the Trojan 
throng, 240 

Think what reproach thefe ears endur'd fo long. 
" Stem fon of Peleus," (thus ye us'd to fay, 
While reftlefs, raging in your fhips, you lay) 



Vcr. 230.] As an agreeable demonftration of the dexterity of 
our tranflator, I will give a literal verfion of this paragraph : 

Warlike Pifander, fon of Maimalus, 

Rul'd the third rank, and with the lance in fight 

Outftript his fellows, fave Achilles' friend. 

Ver. 238.] From Chapman : 

thhftenu remembrance be gave all. 
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€ € Oh nurs *d with gall , unknowing how to yield ; 
" Whofe rage defrauds us of fofam 'da field. 245 
" If that dire fury muft for ever burn, 
• ' What make we here? Return,ye chiefs , return! " 
Such were your words — Now warriours grieve 

no more : 
Lo there the Trojans ! bathe your fwords in gore ! 
This day (hall give you all your foul demands; 250 
Glut all your hearts ! and weary all your hands ! 
Thus while he rous'd the fire in ev'ry breaft, 
Clofe, and more clofe, the lift'ning cohorts preft; 
Ranks wedg'd in ranks ; of arms a fteely ring 
Still grows, and fpreads, and thickens round 

the king. 255 

As when a circling wall the builder forms, 
Of ftrength defenfive againft wind and ftorms, 
Compacted ftones the thick'ningworkcompofe, 
And round him wide the rifing ftru&ure grows: 



Vcr. 248.] More faithfully with the following alterations: 
Such was your language, as in troops ye flood. 
Lo there the Trojans ! bathe your fwords in blood. 

And he took a hint from Chapman : 

■ now then, your fplenes may bath 

In fweate of thofe great works, ye wifht 2 
as well as from Ogilby : 

Go, take your fill of what you fo defire. 

Ver. 254.] A couplet interpolated by the tranflator. 
v 3 
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So helm to helm, and creft to creft they throng, 
Shield urg'd on fhield, and man drove man 
along; 261 

Thick, undiftinguifh'd plumes, together join'd, 
Float in one fea, and wave before the wind. 

Far o'er the reft in glittering pomp appear 
There bold Automedon, Patroclus here; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury firM; 
Two friends, two bodies with one foul infpir'd. 

But mindful of the Gods Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his fhady tent : 



Ver. 263.] The rhymes are vicious; and the metaphor of the 
fea may be thought too daring for the occafion. I like it better in 
the Dunciad, ii. 409, where it is intended to ridicule Blackmore : 

So from the mid-moft the nutation fpreads 
Round and more round, o'er all the fea of beads. 
Ogilby might fugged the thought in the prefent inftance : 

Their glittering crefts, ftuck thick with buftiy tails, 
Wave inter- clalhing with inconftant gales. 
Would the couplet Hand thus with lefs exception ? 

The plumes of radiant helmets, floating, fail 
In thick array, and wave with every gale. 

The language is in part from Paradife Loft, viii. 431. 

■ r . ■ ■ the air 

Flotesy as they pafs, fann'd with unnumber'd plumes. 

Ver. 267.] Chapman: T*wo bodies, with one mind in form 'd: 
whom Ogilby follows : 

As if one foul both bodies had informed : 
for Homer fays only, — — with one mind endued. 

Ver. 268.] I fhould prefer, as more pertinent, and even more 
elegant than that expletive fbadj, the following amendment : 
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There lay on heaps his various garments rolPd, 270 
And coftly furs, and carpets ftiffwith gold. 
(The prefents of the filver-footed dame) 
From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had ftain'd with ruddy wine,. 
Nor raisM in offerings to the pow'rs divine, 275 
But Peleus* fon; and Peleus* fon to none 
Had rais'd in offerings, but to Jove alone. 
This ting'd with fulphur, facred firft to flame, 
He purg'd; and wafti'd it in the running ftream. 



To his rich, <welU<wrougbt coffer in the tent. 
Ver. 271.] Homer fays, 

Wind-fcreening vefts, and carpets thick with farr : 
fo that Chapman fupplied our poet with his embellifhment : 
And tapiftries, all golden f ring d : 

or Virgil, «d£n. i. 648. euro regentem: ftiffwith golden wire* Dryden. 

Ver, 276.] This exquifitely graceful turn of his author might 
be derived from Chapman : 

He tooke a raoft unvalewed boule, in which none drankebut he; 
Nor he, but to the deities ; nor any deitie 
But Jove himfelf was ferv'd with that. 

The original (lands thus : 

There lay a curious cup, whence none but he 
Drank fparkling wine ; whence he libations pour r d 
Of all the gods to parent Jove alone. 

Ver. 278.] The latter claufe is fanciful invention, and the 
rhyme bad. Thus ? 

To this the fulphur firft a polifli gave; 

Then cleans'd the fweetnefs of the running wave. 
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Then cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a fpace 
His eyes on heav'n, his feet upon the place 281 
Of facrifice, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midft; and thus the God implor'd. 
Oh thou Supreme ! high-thron'd all height 
above! 
Oh great Pelafgick, Dodonaean Jove ! 285 



Ver. 280.] Thefc four verfes appear much inferiour to the 
general merit of our poet ; and the vicious rhymes of the Jeconi 
couplet are borrowed from Chapman. This is faithful : 

The fparkling wine he draws with hallow *d hands; 

Then in the midft of his pavilion ftands; 

Prays with eyes fix'd on heaven ; pours out the wine, 

Nor '(capes the notice of the- king divine. 

Ver. 283. And thus the God implor'd.] Though the character 
of Achilles every where (hews a mind fwayed with unbounded 
paflions, and entirely regardlefs of all human authority and law; 
yet he preferves a conftant refpeft to the Gods, and appears as 
zealous in the fettiments and actions of piety as any hero of the 
Iliad ; who indeed are all remarkable this way. The prefent paflage 
is an exact defcription and perfect ritual of the ceremonies on thefe 
occafioni. Achilles', though an urgent affair called for his friend's 
affiftance, yet would not fuffer him to enter the fight, till in a moil 
folemn manner he had recommended him to the protection of 
Jupiter : and this I think a ftronger proof of his tendernefs and 
affection for Patroclus, than either the grief he exprefied at his 
death, or the fury he (hewed to revenge it. P # 

Ver. 284.] More fully thus, without the fecond couplet: 
Sovereign, Pelafgic, Dodonasan Jove ! 
Great God of far Dodone's 'wintry grove! 
Whofe woods % the Sella — . 

Paradife Loft, iii. 58 : 

High-thron d above all hight / 

Ver. 2 8 J. Dodonatan Jove.] The frequent mention of orach s 
in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
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Who 'midft furrounding frofts, and vapours chill, 
Prefid'ft on bleak Dodona's vocal hill : 



give the reader a general account of fo confiderable a part of the 
Grecian fu perdition ; which I cannot do better than in the words 
of my friend Mr. Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious abftrad of 
the Grecian hiftory. 

" The oracles were ranked among the nobleft and moft religious 
* c kinds of divination ; the defign of them being to fettle fuch an 
" immediate way of converfe with their Gods, as to be able by 
" them not only to explain things intricate and obfcure, but alfo 
€€ to anticipate the knowledge of future events ; and that with far 
" greater certainty than they could hope for from men, who out of 
" ignorance and prejudice muft fometimes either conceal or betray 
" the truth. So that this became the only fafe way of deliberating 
** upon affairs of any confequence, either publick or private. 
" Whether to proclaim war, or conclude a peace ; to inftitute a new 
*' form of government, or enadfc new laws ; all was to be done with 
* c the advice and approbation of the Oracle, whofe determinations 
" were always held facred and inviolable. As to the caufes of 
cc Oracles, Jupiter was looked upon as the firft caufe of this, and 
*' all other forts of divination ; he had the book of fate before him, 
• c and out of that revealed either more or lefs, as he pleafed, to 
" inferiour daemons. But to argue more rationally, this way of 
" accefs to the Gods has been branded as one of the earlieft and 
€t groffeft pieces of prieftcraft, that obtained in the world. For 
• c the priefts, whofe dependence was on the Oracles, when they 
• c found the cheat had got fufficient footing, allowed no man to 
•' confult the Gods without coftly facrifices and rich prefents to 
• c themfelves : and as few could bear this expence, it ferved to raife 
•• their credit among the common people by keeping them at an 
• c awful diftance. And to heighten their efteem with the better and 
•• wealthier fort, even they were only admitted upon a few ftated 
Cf days; by which the thing appeared ftill more myfterious, and for 
•* want of this good management, muft quickly have been feen 
" through, and fallen to the ground. But whatever juggling there 
•* was as to the religious part, Oracle's had certainly a good effect as 
•' to the publick ; being admirably fuited to the genius of a people, 
" who would join in the moft defperate expedition, and admit of 
,c any change in government, when they underftood by the Oracle 
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(Whofe groves, theSelli, race auftere! furround, 
Their feet unwafh'd , their {lumbers on the ground; 



•» it was the irrefiftible will of the Gods. This was the method 
" Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous law-givers took ; and indeed 
** they found the people fo entirely devoted to this part of religion, 
* € that it was generally the eafieft, and fometimes the only way of 
•' winning them into a compliance. And then they took care, to 
" have them delivered in fuch ambiguous terms, as to admit of 
*' different conftru&ions according to the exigency of the times : 
" fo that they were generally interpreted to the advantage of the 
«' ftate, unlefs fometimes there happened to be bribery or flattery 
" in the cafe ; as when Demofthenes complained that the Pythia 
cc fpoke as Philip would have her. The moil numerous, and of the 
* c greateft repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who in fubordination 
•' to Jupiter, was appointed to prefide over, and infpire all forts 
" of prophets and diviners. And amongft thefe, the Delphian 
,c challenged the firft place, not fo much in refpeft of its antiquity, 
* c as its perfpicuity and certainty ; infomuch that the anfwers of the 
« c Tripos came to be ufed proverbially for clear and infallible truths. 
,c Here we muft not omit the firft Pythia or prieftefs of this famous 
94 Oracle, who uttered her refponfes in heroick verfe. They found 
" a fecret charm in numbers, which made every thing look pompous 
99 and weighty. And hence it became the general practice of 
" legiflators and philofophers, to deliver their laws and maxims in 
•• that drefs : and fcarce any thing in thofe ages was writ of excel- 
99 fence or moment but in verfe. This was the dawn of poetry, 
99 which foon grew into repute ; and fo long as it ferved to fuch 
" noble purpofes as religion and government, poets were highly 
" honoured, and admitted into a (hare of the ad mi nift ration. But 
* 9 by that time it arrived to any perfection, they purfued more mean 
« c and ferviie ends ; and as they proftituted their mufe, and debafed 
" the fubjeft, they funk proportionably in their efteem and dignity. 
99 As to the hiftory of Oracles, we find them mentioned in the very 
" infancy of Greece, and it is as uncertain when they were finally 
• c extinct, as when they began. For they often loft their prophetick 
*' faculty for fome time and recovered it again. I know it is a 
cc common opinion, that they were univerfally filenced upon 
•'our Saviour's appearance in the world : and if the devil had 
*• been permitted for fo many ages to delude mankind, it might 
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Who hear, from milling oaks, thy dark decrees; 

And catch the fates, low-whifper'd in the 

breeze.) 291 



** probably have been fo. But we are aflured from hiftory, that 
•' feveral of them continued till the reign of Julian the apoftate* 
" and were confulted by him : and therefore I look upon the 
" whole bufinefs as of human contrivance; an egregious impofture 
•' founded upon fuperftition, and carried on by policy and intereft, 
«* till the brighter oracles of the holy fcriptures difpelled thefe mifts 
" of error and enthufiafm.'' P. 

Ver. 285. Pelafgick, Dodon&an JweJ] Achilles invokes Jupiter 
with thefe particular appellations, and reprefents to him the fervices 
performed by thefe priefts and prophets ; making thefe honours, 
paid in his own country, his claim for the proteclion'of this Deity. 
Jupiter was looked upon as the firft caufe of all divination and 
oracles, from whence he had the appellation of mtM/ftpafc, II. viii. 
ver. 250, of the original. The firft oracle of Dodona was founded 
by the Pelafgi, the mod ancient of all the inhabitants of Greece, 
which is confirmed by this verfe of Hefiod, preferved by the Scho- 
liaft on SophocleVs Trachin : 

The oaks of this place were faid to be endowed with voice, and 
prophetick fpirit ; the priefts who gave anfwers concealing themfelves 
in thefe trees; a pradice which the pious frauds of fucceeding ages 
have rendered not improbable. P. 

Ver. 288. Whefe groves, the Se/ti, raceauftere! &C.] Homer 
feems to me to fay clearly enough, that thefe priefts lay on the 
ground and forbore the tath, to honour by thefe aufterities the God 
they ferved : for he fays, o-ol r«iW« «wr)«r«Ac, and this to\ can in 
my opinion only fignify for you, that is to fay, to phafe you, and 
for your honour. This example is remarkable, but I do not think it 
fingular; and the earlieft antiquity may furnifh us with the like of 
pagans, who by an auftere life tried to pleafe their Gods. Never- 
thelefs I am obliged to fay, that Strabo, who fpeaks at large of thefe 
Selli in his fevcnth book, has not taken this aufterity of life for an 
effect of their devotion, but for a remain of the groflnefs of their 
anceftors ; who being Barbarians, and ftraying from country to 
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Hear, as of old ! Thou gav'ft, at Thetis pray'r* 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks defpair. 



country, had no bed but the earth, and never ufed a bath. But it 
is no way unlikely that what was in the firft Pelafgians (who 
founded this oracle) only cuftom and ufe, might be continued by 
thefe priefts through devotion. How many things do we at this day 
fee, which were in their original only ancient manners, and which 
are continued through zeal and a fpirit of religion? It is very pro- 
bable that thefe priefts by this hard living had a mind to attract the 
admiration and confidence of a people who loved luxury and delicacy 
fo much. I was willing to fearch into antiquity for the original of 
thefe Selli, priefts of Jupiter, but found nothing fo ancient as 
Homer; Herodotus writes in his fecond book, that the oracle of 
Dodona was the ancienteft in Greece, and that it was a long time 
the only one; but what he adds, that it was founded by an Egyp- 
tian woman, who was the prieftefe of it, is contradicted by this 
paflage of Homer, who (hews that in the time of the Trojan war 
this temple was ferved by men called Selli, and not by women. 
Strabo informs us of a curious ancient tradition, importing, that 
this temple was at firft built in Theflaly ; that from thence it was 
carried into Dodona ; that feveral women who had placed their 
devotion there, followed it ; and that in procefs of time the prieftefTes 
ufed to be chofen from among the defcendants of thofe women. To 
return to thefe Selli, Sophocles, who of all the Greek poets is he 
who has moft imitated Homer, fpeaks in like manner of thefe priefts 
in one of his plays, where Hercules fays to his fon Hillus ; '* I will 
«• declare to thee a new oracle, which perfectly agrees with this 
" ancient one ; I myfelf having entered into the facred wood inha- 
«• bited by the auftere Selli, who lie on the ground, writ this anfwer 
«• of the oak, which is confecrated to my father Jupiter, and which 
♦' renders his oracles in all languages." Dacier. P. 

Vcr. 288.] Homer in this verfe ufes a. word which I think 
lingular and remarkable, vveffirM* I cannot believe that it was put 
limply for wptfrcu, but am perfuaded that this term includes fome 
particular fenfe, and (hews fome cuftom but little known, which I 
would willingly difcover. In the Scholia of Didymus there is this 
remark : " They called thofe who ferved in the temple, and who 
" explained the oracles rendered by the priefts, bypopbets, or under* 
•' prophets. 99 It is certain that there were in the temples fervitors, 
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Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 
Thebeft, the deareft of my friends; I yield: 



or fubaltcrn minifters, who for the fake of gain undertook to explain 
the oracles which were obfcure. This cuftom feems very well 
eftablifhed in the Ion of Euripides ; where that young child (after 
having faid that the prieftefs is feated on the tripod, and renders the 
oracles which Apollo dictates to her) addrefles himfelf to thofe who 
ferve in the temple, and bids them go and warn in the Caftalian 
fountain, to come again into the temple, and explain the oracles to 
thofe who mould demand the explication of them. Homer there- 
fore means to (hew, that thefe Selli were, in the temple of Dodona, 
thofe fubaltern minifters that interpreted the oracles. But this, 
after all, does not appear to agree with the prefent paifage: for, 
bcfides that the cuftom was not eftablifhed in Homer's time, and 
that there is no footftep of it founded in that early age ; thefe Selli 
(of whom Homer fpeaks) are not here minifters fubordinate to 
others, they are plainly the chief priefts. The explication of this 
word therefore muft be elfewhere fought, and I fhall offer my 
conjecture, which I ground upon the nature of this Oracle of 
Dodona, which was very different from all the other oracles. In 
all other temples the priefts delivered the oracles which they had 
received from their Gods, immediately : but in the temple of 
Dodona, Jupiter did not utter his Oracles to his priefts, but to his 
Selli; he rendered them to the oaks, and the wonderful oaks 
rendered them to the priefts, who declared them to thofe who 
confulted them : fo thefe priefts were not properly *p$iir«i, prophets, 
fince they did not receive thofe anfwers from the mouth of their God 
immediately : but they were but v**Qwrou, under-prophets, becaufe 
they received them from the mouth of the oaks, if I may fay fo. 
The oaks, properly fpeaking, were the prophets, the firft interpreters 
of Jupiter's Oracles ; and the Selli were «*©$)>**, under-prophets, 
becaufe they pronounced what the oaks had faid. Thus Homer, in 
one (ingle word, includes a very curious piece of antiquity* 
Dacier. P. 

Thus Chapman : 

Th' auftere prophetique Selli dwell. 

And the following fine couplet is an overflow of our tranflator's 
exuberant imagination. 
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Tho* ftill determined, to my fhips confin'd; ,*$6 
Patroclus gone, I ftay but half behind. 
Oh ! be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and firing his arm to war: 
PrefsM by his fingle force, let Hedtor fee 306 
His fame in arms not owing all to me. 
But when the fleets are fav'd from foes and fire. 
Let him with conqueft and renown retire; 
Preferve his arms, preferve his focial train, 
And fafe return him to thefe eyes again ! 305 
Great Jove confents to half the chief 'srequeft, 
But heavVs eternal doom denies the reft; », 



I" 



Ver. 292*3 His original prefcribes, 

Thou gav'ft, indulgent lately to my pray'r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks defpair ; 
So no*w performance of my nvijh prepare. 

Ver. 297.] A line added by our poet. 

Ver. 300.] Our tranflator makes Ihort work with this paffage, 
becaufe he could not underftand it, nor gain proper information 
from his predeceflbrs, who are equally miftaken. It may be rendered 
thus: 

Prefs'd by his (ingle arm, let Heftor fee, 

If my Patroclus owe his fame to me ; 

Or then alone with conquering arms engage. 

When I, attendant, bid the battle rage : 

which I fince obferve to be the rhymes of Ogilby. 

Ver. 3 06. Great Jove confents to half ] Virgil has finely imitated 
this in his eleventh iEneid : 

" Audiit, & voti Phoebus fuccedere partem 

" Mente dedit ; partem volucres difperfit in auras. 

" Sterneret ut fubita turbatam morte Camillam 
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To free the fleet was granted to his pray'rj 
His fafe return, the winds difpersM in air. 
Back to his tent the ftern Achilles flies, 316 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As wafps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour from their manfions by thebroad high- way, 



«* Annuit oranti ; reducem ut patria alta videret 

• c Non dedit, inque notos vocem vertere procelbe." P* 

See the Rape of the Lock, ii. 45. where, as in this place, he 
follows Virgil's lines, pointed out in his own remark. 

Ver. 310.] Our tranflator ftrangely abbreviates his original in 
this place. My own efforts will make but (mall amendment to the 
leader : 

Back to his tent, libations made and prayer, 
Return'd the chief, and ftor'd the cup with care : 
Still to the door reverts ; with longing eyes 
Purfues his friend, and for the combat fighs. 

Ver. 314. As wafps prtyvok'dy &c] One may obferve, that 
though Homer fometimes takes his fimilitudes from the meaneft and 
fmalleft things in nature, yet he orders it fo as by their appearance 
to fignalize and give luftre to his greateft heroes. Here he likens a 
body of Myrmidons to a neft of wafps, not on account of their 
ftrength and bravery, but of their heat and refentment. Virgil has 
• imitated thefe humble comparifons, as when he compares the builders 
of Carthage to bees. Homer has carried it a little farther in 
another place, where he compares the foldiers to flies, for their 
bufy induftry and perfeverance about a dead body ; not diminilhing 
his heroes by the fize of thefe fmall animals, but raifing his com- 
parifons from certain properties inherent in them, which deferve 
our obfervation. Euftathius. 

This brings into my mind a pretty rural fimile in Spenfer, which 
is very much in the fimplicity of the old father of poetry : 
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In fwarms the guiltlefs traveller engage, 316 
Whet all their flings, and call forth all their rage: 
All rife in arms, and with a gen'ral cry 
Afferttheir waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion fwarms, 320 
So loud their clamours, and fo keen their arms. 
Their rifing rage Patroclus* breath infpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 

Oh warriours, partners of Achilles' praife! 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days : 3* 5 



As gentle (hepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus 'gins to welke in weft, 

High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft ; 

A cloud of cumb'rous gnats do him moled, 

All driving to infix their feeble ftings, 

That from their noyance he no whit can reft, 

But with his clowniih hand their tender wings 

He brulheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. P. 

Ver. 315*] Thus Chapman : 

■ as fell wafpes, that make 
Their dwellings in the broade high *way : 

and Ogilby : 

As buzzing fwarms of angry wafps engage, 
Whom near the road unhappy boys enrage* 

Ver. 320.] In the fame terms Chapman : 

So farM it with the fervent mind, of every Myrmidon, 
Who pour'd themfelves out of their fleete, upon their wanton 
foes. 

Ver. 322.] Somewhat more exactly, thus : 

With loud and chearing 'voice the chief infpires 
His arm' d compeers, and fans their rifing fires. 
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Yoiit god-like mafter let your adte proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles fees you fight: be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom youfave. 

Joyful they heard, and kindling as he fpoke, 
Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and ffnoke. 331 
From fhore to fhore the doublingfhoutsrefound, 
The hollow fhips return a deeper found. 
The war flood ftill, and all around them gaz'd, 
When great Achilles 3 fhining armour blaz'd : 335 
Troy faw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At oftce they fee, they tremble, and they fly. 



Ver. 316*] None of the tranflators have perceived the foil force 
of this paflage, which I fhall venture to render thus : 

That we, his fervant -train, in arms may grace, 
E'en we, the nobfeft of the Graecian race : 
And king Atrides may confefs with (hame 
His infulcs (hewn to this unrivaU'd name, 

Ver. 330,] Our tranflator feems to grow more negligent of his 
author, and more licentious, as he proceeds. The couplet propofed 
is exa& : 

His words the vigorous foul of each excite ; 

They ruftrin ferried phalanx to the fight. 

The Greeks, obfervant, with terrific found 

All Ihout : the noife their (hips rebellow round : 
for the rhymes of our poet 'sfecend couplet are none. I thus proceed : 

The Trojan fquadrons faw with dire alarms 
The chiefs confpicuous in their glittering arms : 
Commotion, terrour, feiz'd the wondering train ; 
They thought Achilles rousM to war again, 
His wrath appeas'd. Each cads around his eye, 
To 'fcape the conflict, and with fafety fly. 
vou iv. X 
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Then firft thy fpear, divine Patroclus ! flew, 
Where the war rag'd , and where the tumult grew. 
Clofe to the ftern of that f am 'd fhip, which bore 
Unbleft Protefilaus to Ilion's fhore, 341 

The great Paeonian, bold Pyrechmes, flood; 
(Who led his bands from Axius* winding flood) 
Hislhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound; 344 
The groaning warriour pants upon the ground. 
His troops j that fee their country's glory flain f x 
Fly diverfe, fcatter'd o'er the diftant plain. 
Patroclus' arm forbids the fpreading fires, 
And from the half-burn'd (hip proud Troy retires ; 
Clear'd from the fmoke the joyful navy lies; 35© 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies : 
Triumphant Greece her refcu'd decks afcends, • 
And loud acclaim the ftarry region rends. 



Vcr. 343.] His author dictates, 

Who led his bands from Axius* ample flood. 

Vcr. 345.] More exactly, 

Supine, the groaning warriour preft the ground. 

Ver. 346.] Better, perhaps, 

His troops, their chief, bis country's glory (lain, 
Difmafd, fly diverfe o'er die diftant plain. 

Ver. 350.] Thefe are fine verfes $ but his author may be fully 
exhibited in a Jingle couplet : 

Greece, while her foe in dire confufion flies, 
Pours through the fleet. Loud tumult rends the Ikies. 
Ver. 352.] He had his eye on Chapman : 

Then fpread the Greeks about their fhips : triumphant tumult 
fiWd.. 
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So when thick clouds in wrap the mountain's head. 

O'er heav'n's expanfe like one black cieling 

fpread; 355 

Ver. 354. So when thick clouds, &c] All the commentators, 
take this companion in a fenfe different from that in which it is here 
tranflated. They fuppofe Jupiter is here defcribed cleaving the air. 
with a flalh of lightening, and fpreading a gleam of light over a 
high mountain, which a black cloud held buried in darknefs. The 
application is made to Patroc)us falling on the Trojans, and giving 
refpite to the Greeks, who were plunged in obfcurity. Euftathius 
gives this interpretation, but at the fame time acknowledges it 
improper in this comparifon to reprefent the extinction of the (lames 
by the darting of lightening. This explanation is folely founded 
on the expreffion nposrq/fpir* Zw$, fulgurator Jupiter > which epithet 
is often applied when no fuch aftion is fuppofed. The moft obvious 
fignification of the words in this paffage, gives a more natural and 
agreeable image, and admits of a jufter application. The fimile 
feeros to be of Jupiter difperfing a black cloud which had covered 
a high mountain, whereby a beautiful profpeft, which was before 
hid in darknefs, fuddenly appears. This is applicable to the prefent 
ftate of the Greeks, after Patroclus had extinguimed the flames, 
which began to fpread clouds of fmoke over the fleet. It is Homer's 
defign in his comparifons to apply them to the moft obvious and 
fenfible image of the thing to be illuftrated ; which his commenta- 
tors too. frequently endeavour to hide by moral and allegorical refine- 
ments; and thus injure the poet more, by attributing to him 
what does not belong to him, than by refuting him what is really, 
his own. 

It is much the fame image with that of Milton in his fecond 
book, though applied in a very different way : 

As when from mountain tops the dulky clouds 
Afcending, while the north wind deeps, o'erfpread 
HeavVs chearful face ; the low'ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landikip fnow or (how'r; 
If chance the radiant fun with farewell fweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, the bleating herds 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley rings. P. 

x 2 
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Sudden, the Thund'rer with a flafhing ray, 
Burfts thro 1 the darknefs, and lets down the day: 
The hills (hine out, the rocks in profpeft rife, 
And ftreams, and vales, and forefts ftriketheeyes; 
The fmiling fcene wide opens to the fight, 360 
And all th* unmeafur 'dither flames with light. 
But Troy repuls'd, and fcatter'd o'er the plains, 
Forced from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now ev'ry Greek fome hoftile hero flew, 
But ftill the foremoft, bold Patroclus flew; 365 



It is obvious, I think, that Homer intends to defcribe the great- 
nefs of the deliverance (though incomplete with refpeft to the 
extremity of danger) as forming an equal contraft to that between 
.an impending ftorrh, and a clear fcy, when the dorm is over ; and 
pur poet's tranflation, though difrufe, is very mafterly. 

Ver. 357.] Perhaps, an improvement would be made by writings 

' Borfts through the darknefs, zsA/f reads round the day. 

Ver. 361.] Might we not emulate the bold fubliraity of the 
original expreffion ? 

And all th' unmeafur'd tether breaks to light, 

by the rupture of the intercepting clouds, I will venture a literal 
blank verfion of the Jt mile, commenfurate to the Greek : 

As, a thick cloud from (bint huge mountain's top 
Driven by the flafh of thunder-darting Jove, 
Start forth to view towers, promontories, woods ; 
O'er boundlef* aether breaks the blaze o* heaven. 

' Ver. 362.] Homer is not diftinftly feen in this verfion. Thus ? 

Jnft fo the Greeks, relieved from hoftile fire, 
The war qnfinifhM, from their toils refpirc: 
Tbo 9 Troy, repuls'd — , 
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As Areilycus had turn'd him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound j 
The brazen-pointed fpear, with vigour thrown* 
The thigh transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone : 
Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 
Thy breaft, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 
Phylides* dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 372 
His blow prevented, and tranfpierc'd his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away; 
In darknefs, and in death, the warriour lay. 

In equal arms two fons of Neftor ftand, 376 
And two bold brothers of the Lycianband: 
By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 
Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth ! he lie*. 



Ver. 368.] Ogilby, I prefume, fuggefted his rhymes : 
The piercing fteel in fplinters broke the bone ; 
Down on his back he trembles overthrown. 

Ver. 370.] This is not elegant ; nor can the original be com*- 
prifed in lefs than a couplet. Thus ? 

Next Thoas' breaft, unguarded by his fhield 
Pierc'd Sparta's prince. Unnerv'd, he preft the field. 

Chance ferved for convenience only, like Chapman below : 

■ The fecond, Theftor's chance. 

Ver. 372.] Our poet follows Chapman in mifreprefenting hit 
author. The paflage may be rectified in this manner : 

Amphiclus' heel, as fiercely he drew near, 
His blow forefeen % transfixt Phylides' fpear* 
In daft, that ftrongeft finew cut, he lies ; 
And night eternal feals his dying eyes* 
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Kind Maris j bleeding in his brother's wound, 380 
Defends the breathlefs carcafe. on the ground ; 
.Furious he flies, his rnurd'rer to engage: 
But god-like Thrafimed prevents his rage, 
JBetween his arm and fhoulder aims a blow; 
JHis arm falls fpouting on the duft below : 385 
He finks, with endlefs- darknefs coverM o'er; 
And vents his foul, effus'd with gufhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amifodarus ' feed; ■) 

, Amifodarus, who, by Furies led, 390 

The bane <?f men, abhorr'd Chimaera bred; 



• Ve># 380.] "This is beautifully pathetic, and a great Improve- 
ment on his author, whofe literal fenfe may be feen in Ogilby : 

But Maris, at bis brother's death enmg'd, 
: €lo(e by the corps Neftor's bold fon engaged. 

Ver. 386.] This couplst is neither elegant in itfelf, nor true 
to it's original. Thus ? 

With fever'd nerve* and (hatter'd bone it lies : 
Sounding he fell, and darknefs veil'd his eyes. 

Ver. 388,] Thus Chapman, whom our poet exactly follows ; 

" And fo by two kind brothers hands, did t<wo kind brothers bleed \ 
Both being divine Sarpedon's friends, and were the dartingj£*/ 
-' Of Amifodarus, that kept, the bane of many men 
4 Abhord Chimcera ; and fuch bane, now caught his childeren : 

for Homer, (imply rendered, runs thus : 

Thus Amjfodarus' two fons, fpear-fam'd, 
Sarpedon*s comrades bold, to darknefs went, 
Slain by two brothers. Nurtur'd by their fire 
Chimxra grew, the bane of multitudes* 

Ver. 390. Amifodarus, <who, &c] Amifodarus was king of 
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Skill *d. in the dart in vain, his fons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 

Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 
Beneath Oi'leus' arm, a living prize; 395 

A living prize not long the Trojan flood; 
The thirfty falchion drank his reeking blood : 
Plung'd in his throat the fmoking weapon lies; 
Black Death, and Fate unpitying, feal his eyes. 

Amid the ranks, with mutual thirft of fame, 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came; 401 
In vain their javelins at each other flew, 
Now, met in arms, their eager fwords they drew. 
On the plum'd creft of his Boeotian foe, 
The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow ; 405 
The fword broke fliort ; but his, Peneleus fped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
'The head, divided by a ftroke fo juft, 
Hung by the fkin : the body funk to dufL 



Caria ; Bellerophon married his daughter. The ancients guefled 
from this paflage that the Chimaera was not a fiction, fince Homer 
marks the time wherein (he lived, and the prince with whom (he 
lived ; they thought it was fome beaft of that prince's herds, who 
being grown furious and mad, had done a great deal of mifchief, 
like the Calydonian boar. Euftathius. P; 

Vcr. 403.] Better, perhaps, and more diftin&ly, 

Now, hand to hand % their eager fwords they drew. 

Ver. 408.] Thus, more accurately : 

*4 
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Overtaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierc'd thro* the fhoulder as he mounts hisfteeds j 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His fwimming eyes eternal flaades furround. 

Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan fteel: 415 
Beneath the brain the point a paffage tore, 
Craih'd the thin bones , and drown'd the teeth in 

gore; 
His mouth, his eyes, his noftrils pour a flood j 
He fobs his foul out in the gu(h of blood. 

As when the flocks negledted by the fwain 420 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie fcatter'd o'er the plain, 



Hung by the (kin his head ; fo deep the blade 
Sank In ! his limbs relax'd on earth are laid. 

Ver. 414] The whole of this paragraph is carefefkly executed 
by our tranflator. I pretend to little beyond fidelity, for the better 
conveyance to the unlearned reader of the true character of Homer's 

di&ion : 

■■ . ' . me quoque vateiq 

Dicunt paftores; fed non ego credulus illis. 

Then periiht Erymas ; the Cretan lord 
His mouth with brafe inexorable gor'd: 
Beneath his brain the fpear tranfmitted (hone, 
Wrencht the white teeth, and brake the fartheft bone, 
Each ftarting eye with red fufFufion glows; 
Through the wide mouth and opening noftrils flows, 
The purple ftream : Death fpreads his curtain round, 
Thus laid each chief his viclim on the ground, 

Ver. 420.] Thus OgUby: 

Wander neglefied by the carelefs fwain < 
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A troop of wolves th* unguarded charge furvey, 
And rend the trembling, unrefifting prey : 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 425 

But ftill at Hedtor godlike Ajax aim'd, 
Still, pointed at his breaft, his javelin ftam'd: 
The Trojan chief, experienced in the field, 
O'er his broad fhoulders fpread the maffy fhieki; 
Obferv'dthe ftormof darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his buckler caught the ringing ihow'r. 



Ver. 42 a.] The wordfurvty, which feeras to imply a deliberate 
and intelligent infpedion, is improperly ufed, I think, on this occa- 
sion: and the addition of unguarded is made fuperfluous by the 
preceding couplet. Thus, more exa&ly : 

A troop of murderous wolves ob/erve them ft ray, 

And rend at will their unrefifting prey. 

Ver. 427 i] This fpecification is not from Homer, but Chap- 
man: 

- ■ . by all meanes would have bene 

Within his bqfome with a dart : 
and Ogilby might help our poet to his rhymes: 

Ajax, who ftrove to be for ever fam'd, 

Sought Hector^///, at Ht8or onely aitrtd. 
And on this occafion we are furnifhed with an inftance, how poetry, 
which is fo frequently Injured by rhyme, receives fometimes great 
benefit from it's oppreflbr. That true poetical embellilhment, " his 
«* javelin Jlam'd" would never have appeared in this place, had not 
a diffatisfa&ion with one of Ogilby's rhymes fent our poet on his 
excurfions for another to fuit it's fellow: and his fearch was 
rewarded with fuccefs. 

Ver. 431.] This is a fine addition by the translator. Homer 
(ays only, 

Obferv'd the finging (haft and whizzing fpear. 
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He fees for Greece the fcale of conqueft rife, .* 
Yet flops, and turns, and faves his lov'd allies. 
As when the hand of Jove a tempeft fonris, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ftorms, 
Dark o'er the fields th'afcending vapour flies, 436 
And fhades the fun, and blots the golden Ikies : 
So from the (hips, along the dufky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terrour drove the Trojan train. 
Ey'n He&orfled; thro* heaps of difarray 440 
The fiery courfers forc'd their Lord away : 



Ver. 433. Tet flops, and turns % and faves bis Ivv'd allies.'] 
Homer reprefents He&or, as he retires, making a ftand from time 
to time, to fave his troops : and he exprefles it by this fingle word 
«Ft/*i/*i>f, for etfxfAifAmf does not only fjgnify to flay, but likewife 
in retiring to ftop from time to time ; for this is the power of the 
prepofition *»*, as in the word cvccpuxtrfai, which fignifies to fight 
fy fits and ftarts; k»***tol%t» % to wreftle federal times, and in many- 
others. Euftathius. P. 

The term allies, as comprehending the Trojans alfo, is inaccurate, 
and only fubfervient to the rhyme. Ogilby*s rhymes may be thus 
adjufted to our purpofe : 

He fees precarious Conqueft changing fides ; 

But turns, and for his people's weal provides. 

Ver. 436.] I fhould prefer, as more confonant to his original, 
Dark o'er th* cetherial field the vapour flies : 

and' our author had his eye on Ogilby, who is in fome points more 

cxa&: 

As a dark florm from fteep Olympus jftw, 
When Jove, condenfing vapours, dims the flies* 

Ver. 437-] Thus Cowley, David. Hi. 285 : 

He fung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane. 
Ver. 440.] More exactly thus : 
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While far behind his Trojans fall confus'd; 
Wedg'd in thetrench, in one vaft carnage bruis'd : 
Chariots on chariots roll ; the clafhing fpokes 
Shock; while the madding fteeds break fhort 

their yokes : 44$ 

In vain they labour up the fteepy mound; 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with fhouts, Patroclus flies; 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and fkies; 
Thick drifts of duft involve their rapid flight , 450 
Clouds rife on clouds, and heav'n is fnatch'd 

from fight. 
Th'affrigbted fteeds , their dying lords caft down, 
Scour o'er the fields, and ftretch to reach thetown. 



His fiery couriers Heclor force a*wqy ; 
Wedg'd in the trench his troops rcluftantjlay : 

and then the next couplet may be abandoned, as a fuperfluous 
interpolation of the tranflator. 

Ver. 444.] Thefe four verfes correfpond to half the number of 
his original, which may be reprefented as fully in a fingle couplet : 

There, in the ftraights, the ftruggling fteeds confin'd, 
Break fhort the poles, and leave the cars behind. 

Ver. 449.] Thus, more faithfully : for our tranflator is hurried 
by his enthufiafm into immoderate redundancies : 

Through the wide plain loud fhrieks of terrour rife : 
HeavVs broad expanfe o'erfpreads a dufty cloud : 
Back from the fleet the deeds impetuous croud : 
Loud o'er the rout is heard the victor's cry, 
Where reigns Confufion, where the thickcft fy. 
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Loud o'er the rout was'heard the vi&or's cry, 454 
Where the war bleeds , and where the thickeft die; 
Where horfe and arms, and chariots lie over- 
thrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No flop, no check the fteeds of PeleuS knew; 
From bank to hank th 1 immortal courfers flew, 
High-boundingo'er thefoffe ; the whirling car 460 
Smokes thro* the ranks, overtakes the flying war, 
And thunder* after Hedtor ; Hedlor flies , 
Patirochis fhakes his lance; but fate denies. 
Not with lefs noife, with left impetuous force, 
TheddeofTroj^sui^etheirdefp'ratecourfe^s 
. Than wheak* autumn Jove his fury pours, ^ 
And earth is loaden with inceflant fhow'rs, 



Ver. 459. From bank to bank th' immdrtal courfers Jle*w, &c] 
Homer had made of Heftor*s horfes all that poetry could mak*of 
common aad mortal horfes ; they (land on the bank of the ditch, 
foaming and neighing for madnefs that they cannot leap it. But the 
immortal horfes of Achilles find no obftacle; they leap the ditch, 
and fly into the plain. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 462.] This is not conformable to his author. The 
following fubftitution is exalt : 

He&or he aim'd to ftrike, with vain effay; 
His rapid courfers bore the chief away. 

Ver. 466. Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours 

— When guilty mortals, &c] 
The poet in this image of an inundation, takes occafion to mention 
a fentiment of great piety, that fuch calamities were the effects of 
divine j aft ice punifhing the fins of mankind. This might probably 
refer to the tradition of an univerfal dduge, which was very com* 
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(When guilty mortals break th* eternal laws, 
Or judges brib'd, betray the righteous caufe) 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, 470 
And opens all the flood-gates of the flues : 
TV impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains fwept 
away ; 

mon among the ancient heathen writers ; moft of them afcribing the 
caufe of this deluge to the wrath of heaven provoked by the 
wickednefs of men. Diodorus Siculus, lib, xv. cap, 5, fpeaking 
of an earthquake and inundation, which deftroyed a great part of 
Greece, in the hundred and firft Olympiad, has thefe words. Then 
was a great difpute concerning the caufe of this calamity : the natural 
philofophtrs generally afcribed fitch events to necejfaty caufes, not to any 
divine band: but they who had more devout fentiments, gave a more 
frebable account hereof; averting, that it was the divine vengeance 
ahne that brought this deftrucliou upon men who had offended the Gods 
•with their impiety. And then proceeds to give an account of thofe 
crimes which drew down this punifhment upon them. 

This is one, among a thoufand inftances, of Homer's indirect and 
oblique manner of introducing moral fentences and inftru&ions, 
Thefe agreeably break in upon his reader even in descriptions and 
poetical parts, where one naturally expefts only painting and 
amufement. We have virtue put upon us by furprife, and are 
pleafed to find a thing where we mould never have looked to meet with 
it. I muft do a noble Englifli poet the juftice to obferve, that it is 
this particular art that is the very diftinguifliing excellence of 
Cooper V Hill ; throughout which, the defcriptions of places, and 
images raifed by the poet, are dill tending to fome hint, or leading 
into fome reflection, upon moral life or political inftitution : much 
in the fame manner as the real fight of fuch fcenes and profpe&s is 
apt to give the mind a compofed turn, and incline it to thoughts 
and contemplations that have a relation to the object. P. 

Ver. 468.] ThusOgilby: 

Angry with thofe who wreft well-meaning laws, 
Of gain by bribes or perjury their caufe. 

Ver. 472.] It may feem prefomptoous to cenfure, and much 
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Loud roars the deluge 'till it meets the main; 
And trembling man fees all his labours vain ! 475 
And now the chief (the foremoft troops repelPd) 
Back to the fhips his deftin'd progrefs held, 
Bore down half Troy in his refiftlefs way f 
And forc'd the routed ranks to fland the day. . 
Between the fpace where filverSimois flows, 480 
Where lay the fleets , and where the rampires rofe, 



more to correct, fuch a fublimc and fpiritcd tranflation of this flmile ; 

but I have fo often explained my motives to the reader for thefe 

bold attempts, that I (hall fubmit the following fabftitation, without 

more apology : 

Th' impetuous torrents hurfi with /weepy fway > 
Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains tome away: 
Loud roars the deluge to the purple main, 
And trembling man fees all his labours vain. 

Ver. 476.] Our poet, I think, mifinterprets his author in this 
pafiage; of which I (hall therefore give a literal tranflation : 

Patroclns then back to the navy drives 

The Trojans fever'd from their van, nor left 

A pafiage to the town, but flaughtering prcft, 

Pent by the mips, the river, and the wall; 

And foothes with vengeance numerous Argives flam. 

Krft Pronpus . 

Ver. 480. Between the fpace where filler Simois flows, 

Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires ro/eJ\ 

It looks at firft fight as if Patroclus was very punctual in obeying 
the orders of Achilles, when he hinders the Trojans from afcending 
to their town, and holds an engagement with them between the 
(hips, the river and the wall. But he feems afterwards through 
very hafte to have flipped his commands, for his orders were that 
he mould drive them from the fhips, and then prefently return ; 
but he proceeds farther, and his death is the conference* Eufta- 
thius. P« 
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All grim in duft and blood, Patroclus ftands, 
And turns theflaiighter on the conqu 'ring bands. 
Firft Pronous dy'd beneath his fiery dart, 
Which piercM below the fliield his valiant heart. 
Theftor was next ; who faw the chief appear, 486 
And fell the vi&im of his coward fear; 
Shrunk up he fat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor flood to combat, nor had force to fly: 
Patroclus mark'd him as he fhunn'd the war, 490 
And with urincianly tremblings fhook the car, 
And dropp'd the flowing reins. Him 'twixt 

the jaws 
The javelin flicks, and from the chariot draws * 
As on a rock that overhangs the main, 
An angler, ftudious of the line and cane, 495 



Ver. 484.] Dart is improper, for a /fear. I (hall quote 
Chapman, as our poet has borrowed an epithet from his verfion : 
Then Pronous was firft that fell, beneath hisferie lance, 
Which flrooke his bare breft, neare his fliield. 

Ver. 486.] We are fupplied in this paflage with an inftance of, 
perhaps, the moft licentious amplification, that has yet occurred : a 
plain verfion of the paragraph may amufe the reader: 

1 Then Theftor, Enop's fon, 

At the next onfet : in his polifh'd car 
Crouching, he fhrank confounded : from his hands 
Down dropt the reins. The fpear, clofc-fraiting, gor'd 
His cheek, and paft the teeth. Thus o'er the feat 
The hero rais'd him (licking. 

Ver. 494J Our poet had his eye on Chapman, w(jo is more 
cxacl: 
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Some mighty fi(h draws panting to the (horfej 
Not with lefs eafe the barbed javelin bore 
The gaping daftard : as the fpear was (hook* 
He fell, and life hi6 heartlefs breaft forfook. 

Next on Eryalus he flies; a ftone 500 

Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown: 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burft the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
Prone to the ground the breathlefs warriour fell, 
And death involved him with the (hades of hell. 
Then low in duft Epaltes, Echius liej 506 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 
Amphoterus, and Erymas fucceed; 
And laft, Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 



> it (hcw'd, as when you view 



An angler from fome prominent rocke, draw with his line and 

hooke 
A mightiefijh out of the fea. 

The original fays, z /acred fift>: among the various redfons for this 
appellation, that is not the leaft remarkable, which my fchoolmafter, 
an excellent, ingenious, and amiable man, but no theologian, was 
accuftomed to mention, as derived from the initial letters of the 
word i;e&w$: Un* Xjir1^» f @i* *f©-, o-^rnol 

Ver. 498.] Shaken is the proper participle of the wofd. More 
accurately, with thefe corrections : 

The gaping daftard thus the javelin bore. 
Prone, as the glittring lance the warriour (hook, 
He fell . 

Ver. 504.] Or thus : 

Flat on the field the breathlefs wretch was laid; 
And Death pourd round bis all-involving jhade. 
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Where'er he moves , the growing ftaughters fpread 
In heaps on heaps $ a monument of dead. 571 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends fceheld 
GroY'ling in duft, and gafping on the field, 



Ver. $t f. ] Moreclofely thus : 

Jfoi tank. is pilid m&b monuments of dead. 

Ver«,5i2. Wh<n ww Sarpedpt, &c] The poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper to give a 
ftetcti of fame particular* which conftitute a chara&er the moft 
faultlefc «nd amiable in the whole Iliad. This hero is by birjh 
fuperiour to all the chiefs of either fide, being the only fon of 
Jupiter engaged in this war. His qualities are no way unworthy hia 
defcent, itnee he every where appears equal in valour, prudence* 
and eloquence, to the moft admired heroes: nor are thefc excel- 
lencies Wemifhed with any of thofe defeats with which the moft 
diftingutfhing characters of the poem are ftained. So that the niceft 
criticks cannot find any thing to offend their delicacy* bu mult be 
obliged to own the manners of this hero perfeft. His valour is 
neither rafh nor boifterous 5 his prudence neither timorous nor 
tricking ; and his eloquence neither talkative nor boafting. He 
never reproaches the living* or infults the dead; but appears uniform 
through his conduct in the war, acled with the fame generous 
fentiments that engaged him in it, having no intereft in the quarrel 
but to fuccour his allies in diftrefs. This noble life is ended with a, 
death as glorious ; for in his lad moments he has no other concern* 
but for the honour of his friends, and the event of the day. 

Homer juftly reprefents fuch a charadter to be attended with 
tmiverfal efteem : as he was greatly honoured when living, he is as 
much lamented when dead, as- the chief prop of Troy. The poet 
by his death, even before that of Hedtor, prepares us to expert the 
deftrudtion of that town, when its two great defenders are no more : 
and in order to make it the more fignal and remarkable, it is the 
only death of the Iliad attended with prodigies : even his funeral is 
performed by divine affiftance, he being the only hero whofe body 
is carried back to be interred in his native country, and honoured 
with monuments erefted to his fame. Thefe peculiar and diftinguUh- 
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With this reproach his flying hoft he warms, 
Oh ftain to honour! oh difgrace to arms! 515 
Forfeke, inglorious, the contended plain; 
This hand, unaided, (hall the war fuftain: 
The tafk be mine, this hero's ftrength to try, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
Hefpake; andfpeaking, leaps fromoffthe car; 
Patroclus lights, and fternly waits the war. 521. 
As when two vultures on the mountain's height 
Stoop with refounding pinions to the fight; 



ing honours feem appropriated by our author to him alone, as the 
reward of a merit fuperiour to all his other lefs perfect heroes. P. 

Thus with more exaclnefs, and an unexceptionable rhyme : 

Sarpedon, viewing his uncinQur'd train 
Fall by Patroclus on th' enfanguin'd plain % 
With keen reproach their noble fpirit warms : 
Oh (lain to honour ! oh difgrace to arms ! 
Thus fpeed my Lycians in ignoble flight f 
This hand, unaided, ftiall fuftain the fight. 
Our tranflator gave the firfl verfe of this paflage originally, a? 

follows : 

When now the chief his valiant friends beheld. 

Ver.'5i$.] It flood thus at firft, with agreeable variation, not 
judicioufly fupplanted: 

, 1 oh difgrace of arms ! 

Ver. 519.] Originally, " the hero's ftrength;" and 
■ makes whole armies fly, 

Hcfaid, and leaped from off his lofty car. 

Ver. 522. As when two vultures.] Homer compares Fatrocltts 
and Sarpedon to two vultures, becaufe they appeared to be of equal 
Hrength and abilities, when they had dismounted from their 
•hariots. For this reafon he has chofcn to compare them to birds of 
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They cuff, they tear, they raife a fcreaming cry ; 
The defert echoes, and the rocks reply: 525 
The warriours thus oppos'd in arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 

Jove vie w'd the combat ; whofe event forefeen, 
He thus befpoke his filler and his queen. 
The hour draws on; the deftinies ordain, 530 
My god-like fon (hall prefs the Phrygian plain : 
Already on the verge of death he ftands, 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus 1 hands. 
What paflions in a parent's breaft debate! 
Say, fhall I fnatch him from impending fate, 535 



the fame kind ; as on another occafion, to image the like equality 
of ftrength, he refembles both Heftor and Patroclus to lions ; but 
a little after this place, diminifhing the force of Sarpedon, he 
compares him to a bull, and Patroclus to a lion. He has placed 
thefe vultures upon a high rock, becaufe it is their nature to perch 
there, rather than on the boughs of trees. Their crooked talons 
make them unfit to walk on the ground, the}' could not fight 
fteadily in the air, and therefore their fitted place is the rock. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ogilby's literal execution of this Jimile will ferve very well to 
point out the graceful decorations of our poet's fancy : 

As on a rock two cruel vulturs light, 

And fcrieching with their bills and talons fight, 

Ver. 523.] Thus, at firfl : 

Stoop with their founding pinions to the fight. 

Ver. 530.] Thus ? conformably to the pathos of his author: 
'Ah met the hour draws on ; the Fates ordain . 

Ver, 535. §ay % Jhall I fnatch him from impending fate.] It 

■ . Y2 
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And fend him fafe to Lycia, diftant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of warj 



appears by this paffage, that Homer was of opinion, that the power 
of God could over-rule fate or deftiny. It has puzzled many to 
diftinguifti exactly the notion of the heathens a6 to this point. Mr* 
Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by the Deftinies, or (to 
tife his expreffion) was no better than book-keeper to them. He 
grounds it upon a paffage in the tenth book of Virgil, where Jupitet 
mentions this inftance of Sarpedon as a proof of his yielding to the 
Fates. But both that, and his citation from Ovid, amounts to no 
more than that Jupiter gave way to Deftiny ; not that he could not 
prevent it; the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and 
deliberation in this place. And indeed whatever may be inferred 
of other poets, Homer's opinion at leaft, as to the difpenfations of 
God to man, has ever feemed to me very clear, and diftinctly 
agreeable to truth. We fhall find, if we examine his whole works 
with an eye to this doctrine, that he affigns three caufes of all the 
good and evil that happens in this world, which he takes a particular, 
care to diftinguifh. Firft the will of God, fuperiour to all : 
" A*i$ J* itWit* l«*i. II. i. 



• * ■ ■■ 0w« fa 0i*A» t§xwtS ILxix. ver, 90. 

Zltff UyttJOf Tf JUtXOT Tf #<&*,— &C. 

Secondly Deftiny or Fate, meaning the laws and order of nature, 
affecting the conftitutions of men, and difpofing them to good of 
evil, profperity or misfortune ; which the Supreme Being, if it bf 
his pleafure, may over- rule (as he is inclined to do in this place) 
but which he generally futFerB to take effect. Thirdly, our own 
free <will % which either by prudence overcomes thofe natural influence* 
and paffions, or by folly furTers us to fall under them, OdyJF, u 
▼er. 32 : 

'Q roxm, oTov # tv 0fv$ (SpTci .uATtiwTeu. 

'Eg itpim yetfi (fxtn xmm! f/6/*fj>*t» oi A ««< *ir$l 

Styfrw uTcco-QxXitimf uir){ [*&pt ixyt' 1%*ra, 

Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence^ 

And call their woes the crime of providence ? 

Blind! who themfehres their miferies create, . 

And perilh by their folly, Hot their fate. P., 
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Ox to his doom my braveft offspring yield, 
And fatten, with celeftial blood, the field? 539 
Then thus the goddefs with the radiant eyes : 
What words are thefe ? O fov "reign of the fkies ! 
Short is the date prefcrib'd to mortal man; 
Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow fpan, 
Whofe bounds were fix'd before his racebegar 
How many fbns of Gods, foredoomed to death, 
Before proud Ilion, muftrefign their breath! 546 



n, > 
m?) 



Ver. 539.] As this verfe, hot the moft pleafing in itfelf, bears 
no refemblance to the original, we may, perhaps, fubftitute not 
unfeafonably the following : 

Slain by Patroclus in this diftant field : 
and accommodate with advantage verfe 536 to this alteration: 

And fend him fafe to wealthy Lycia, far ♦ 

Ver. £41.] Thus Chapman: 

■ What unjuft words are thefe f 

Ver. 542.] I (hould prefer the expulfion of one of thefe lines* 
thus: 

Wouldfl thou from fate redeem a mortal man, 

Whofe bounds were fix'd, e'erjethls race began? 
Dryden, JEn. x. 657 : 

Short bound}, of life are fet to mortal man ; 

'Tis virtue's work alone to ftretch the narrow ffan. 

. Ver. 544.] He here omits two lines of his author, to the fof* 
lowing purport: 

Do : but the reft of heaven will praife thee not. 

Befides, I tell thee, and thou mark my words. 

Ver. 545.] There is no attention to his original in this paflage., 
Thus? 

* 3 • -■ - 
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Were thine exempt, debate would rife above, 
And murm 'ring pow'rs condemn their partial 

Jove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; 
And when th* afcendiiig foul has wing'd her 

flight, 55* 

Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathlefs body to his native land. 



Sarpedon refcued from- this hoftile plain, 
And hence to Lycia brought alive again, 
The fame companion other Gods might move 
To favc their fons, as mov'd too partial Jove; 
Or deep refentments from refufal rife 
For numerous chiefs defcended from the ikies, 
That war round Troy. But, if this favourite (on 
Such ftrange indulgence from his fire have won, 
Give the bold chief . 

Vcr. 549.] Our poet had his. eye on Chapman : 

■ Give him then, an honeft period t 

In brave fight. 

Ver. 551. Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathlefs body to his native land^\ 

The hiftory or fable received in Homer's time, imported, that 
Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but it faid nothing of his death. 
This gave the poet the liberty of making him die at Troy, provided 
that after his death he was carried into Lycia, to preferve the fable. 
The expedient propofed by Juno folves all ; Sarpedon dies at Troy, 
and is interred at Lycia ; and what renders this probable is, that in 
thofe times, as at this day, princes and perfons of quality who died 
in foreign parts were carried into their own country to be laid in the 
tomb with their fathers. The antiquity of this cuftom cannot be 
doubted, fince it was praclifed in the patriarch's times: Jacob dying, 
in JEgypt, orders his children to carry him into the land of 
Canaan, where he defired to be buried, Gen. xlix. 29. Dacier. P. 
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His ftieiids and people, to his future praife, ' 
A marble tomb and pyramid ftiall raife, 
And lafting honours to his afhes give; $55 

His fame ('tis all the dead can have) fhall live. 

Shefaid; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Aflents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then, touched with grief, the weeping heav'ns 

diftiird 
A fhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field. 560 



Ver. 556*] Thus Dryden, ^En. vii. 6 2 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia's plains, 

Thy name ('tis all a ghofi can have) remains : 

fince Homer fays only, «' Thefe are the honours of the dead." 

Ver. 557.] Thefe /even yerfes are wrought front four of his 
author. Some of the- rhymes want accuracy, and the verfes them* 
felves fall Ihort, in my opinion, of that elegance, which our admi- 
rable poet commonly diffufed over paffages of this pathetic and 
delicate defcription. It were unpardonable vanity in me to emulate 
him in any thing beyond fidelity : 

She faid : to her aflents th' almighty power. 
His heavens, relenting, bloody dew-drops fhower 
To grace his fon ; whom brave Pat rod us' hand 
Prepar'd to (laughter in a foreign land. 

Ycr. 560. A Jbowfr of blood.'] As to (bowers of a bloody 
colour, many both ancient and modern naturalifts agree in aflerting 
the reality of fuch appearances, though they account for them 
differently. You may fee a very odd folution of them in Euftathius, 
note on ver. 53, correfponding to ver, 70, in the tranflation of 
the eleventh Iliad. What feems the raoft probable, is that of Fro- 
mondus in his Meteorology, who obferved, that a (hower of this 
kind, which gave great caufe of wonder, was nothing but a 
quantity of very fmall red infe&s, beat down to the earth by a heavy 

T 4 
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The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Laments his (on, predeftin'd to be (lain, 
Far from the Lycian (hcres, his happy native 1 

reign. 

Now met in arms the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the flueld, and pois'd the lifted 

fpear : 565 

From ftrongPatroclus* hand the jav'lin fled, 
And pafs'd the groin of valiant Thrafyrnedf 
The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk fuftaiji, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 
Two founding darts the Lycian leader threw ; 57P 
The firft aloof with erring fury flew, 



fhower, whereby the ground was fpotted in feveral places, as with 
drops of blood. J*. 



Vcn 564.3 This is very diffufe and licentious. Thus? 

Then Jleio Patroclus, at the chiefs drenu near, 
Fam'd Thrafymelus nvrtb bis forceful fpear ', 
Sent thro 9 the groin ; no more his bulkfuftain 
The nerves unbrac'd : befalls, and bites the plain, 

Ver. 570.] Our poet was mifled by Chapman, whom I (hall 
not ftay to quote, into a mifinterpretation of his author, where 
Ogilby, as ufual, is exacl. We may thus reclify the tranfctioft 
before us : 

His javelin «ext th' impetuous Lycian threw j 

With erring fpeed the whizzing weapon flew, 

But pierct the Ihoulder of Achilles' fteed, 

The generous Pedafus, of mortal breed : 

The tortnr'd horfe, loud neighing, on the ground 

Fell flat : his panting life mlht through the wound. 
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The next tranfpierc'd Achilles* mortal fteed, 
The gen'rotis Pedafus of Theban breed, 
FixM in the fhoulde^s joint; he reel'd around, 
RoIlM in the bloody duft, and paw'd the flipp'ry 
ground. . 57$ 

His fudden fall th* entangled hamefs broke j 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot fhook: 
When bold Automedon to difengage 
The ftarting courfers, and reftrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his fword, and freed 58* 
TV incumbered chariot from the dying fteed : 



Ver, 572. — — Achilles' mortal fteed, 
The genrws Pedafus i. j 

For the other two horfes of Achilles, Xanthus and Balios, were 
immortal, as we have already feen in this book. It is a merry 
conceit of Euftathius, that Pedafus is only faid Co be mortal* 
beca«fe of three horfes he only was a gelding. It is pity poor 
Pedafus had not a better fate to have recompenfed the lofs of his 
immortality, P. 

The verfe ran thus originally : 

The next more fatal fieri </ Achilles' fteed. 
Ver. 577.] Thus, more exaclly and with a truer rhyme : 

Groan'd the ftrong axle; creakt the {training yoke* 
He gave the verfe thus at firft : 

Each wdt groan' d; the bounding chariot (hook* 

Ver. 580.] A fine couplet for eafe of numbers and fimplicity 
of didion ; but it maft pay a debt to Ogilby : 

Drew his bright faulchion, and the foremoft/r^ 
(The edge well guiding) from the hindmoft/^ 
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The reft move on, obedient to the rein; 
The car rolls flowly o'er the dufty plaih. 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
Ahd firft Sarpedon, whirl M his weighty lance, $8$. 
Which o'er the warriour's fhoulder took its courfe. 
And fpent in empty air its dying force. 
Not fo Patroclus* never-erring dart; 
Aim'd at his breaft, it pierc'd the mortal part, 
Where the ftrong fibres bind the folid heart. 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit mail for fome great admiral) 



part, V 
t. 59 o) 



Vcr. 582.] Thus, more accurately : 

The two mov'd on, and ftretcht the guiding rein : 
The warriours now in combat met again* 
Sarpedon then his fecond javelin caft : 
The guiltlefs point Pa t roc 1 us' moulder pail. 

Our poet probably was guided by Chapman : 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ when both the reft, obe/tl, and went forcrigfir. 

Ver. 585.] Ogilby, I fee, is above contempt: 
Another javelin then Sarpedon flung, 
Which o'er Patroclus (houlder flying fung. 
And for nuhirVd our poet originally gave toft. 

Ver. 590.] This our poet borrowed from Chapman : 

— — — where lifcsftrfogs clofe, about the /did part. 

Ver, 591.] This fimile has already occurred in book xiii. verfe 
493 > w * tn & mc variation in our poet's verfion. Ogilby, with 
trivial correclion, will amufe the reader : 

Juft as a poplar, pine, or oak, that grow 
CotifpkuQus on fome lofty mountain's br<nv f 
Cut down by Ihipwrights with remorfelefs fleel 
To make* maft, or fafhion out a wheel. 
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Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found 
It finks, and fpreads its honours on the ground/ 
Thus fell the king; and laid on earth fupine, 59J 
Before his chariot ftretch'd his form divine 1 * 
Hegrafp'd the duftdiftain'd with dreaming gore; 
And pale in death, lay groaning on the (hore. 
So lies a bull beneath the lion's paws, 599' 

While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 
The trembling limbs, and fucks the fmoking 

blood; 
Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro* 

the wood. 



Oar tranflator gave the paffage at firft with the following diverfi ties : 
Then as the ftately pine, or poplar tall, 
Hewn for the maft of fome great admiral, 
Nods, groans 9 and reels % 'till with a crackling found ■ % 

Ver. 595.] Thefe four verfes difplay not the cuftomary (kill of, 
their great artift. The following tranflation is perfectly exaft : 
Thus he, ftretch'd oat before his deeds and car. 
Deep-groaning lay, and grafpt the bloody dull : 

but a hint from Chapman drove our tranflator to prolixity : 
■ heftretcht his forme divine 

Before his horfe and chariot. 
Ver. 599.] This tranflation is admirable, but notclofe, as t 
literal reprefentation will evince : 

As midft his comrades, a bold brindled bull, 
Clutch 'd by a lion rufhing on the herd, 
Dies, groaning loud, beneath the monger's jaws : 
Thus, by Patroclus flain, the Lycian king 
Deep fobbing dies, and calls his friend by name. 
Thus Dryden, JEn. x. 1022 : 

He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws; 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws. 
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Then to the leader of the Lycian hand 
The dying chief addrefs'd his iaft command. 
Glaucus, be bold j thy talk be firft to dare 60$ 
The glorious dangers of definitive war, 
To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and ftipply the dead. 
Tell 'em, I charged them with my lateft breath 
Not unrevengM to bear Sarpedon's death. 6 id 
What grief, what (hame muft Glaucus undergo, 
If thefe fpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe? 



Vcr. 605. Glaucus, be hold, &c] This dying fpeech of 
Sarpedon defenres particular notice, bcttpg made tip of noble 
fentiments, and folly toftvering the character of this brave and 
generous prince, which be preferves in his laft moments. Being 
fenfibk of approaching death* without any tranfports of rage, or 
de&se of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care to preferve 
his body and arms from becoming a prey to the enemy : and this 
he fays without any regard to himfelf, but out of the mpft tender 
concern for his friend's reputation, who muft for ever become 
infamous, if he fails in this point of honour and duty. If we 
conceive this faid by the expiring hero, his dying looks fixed on his 
wounded difconfolate friend, the fpear remaining in hi* body, and 
the victor ftanding by in a kiad of extafy furveying his conqueft ; 
tfcefe ckcumftances will form a very moving picture, Patroclus 
all this time, either out of humanity or furprife, omits to pull out 
the fpear, which however he does not long forbear, bitf with it 
drawing forth his vitals, puts a period to this gallant life. P. 

Ver. 608.] This line is interpolated by the tranflator ; and the 
next couplet is not accurate. This is the true fenfe : 

Go round ; the generals of our Lycian train 
Exhort .to (hietd with asms their leader daia* 
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Then as a friend, and as a warriour, fight; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right; 
That taught by great examples, all may try (*»$ 
Like thee to vanquifh, or like me to die* 
He ceas'd; the Fates fupprefs'd his lab'ring 

breath, 
And his eyes darken *d with the (hades of death. 
TV infulting vi&or with difdain beftrode 
The proftrate prince, and on his bofom trod; 620 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 
Frpm the wide wound gufh'd out a ftream of 

blood, 
And the foul iffu'd in the purple flood. 



Ver. 613*] The fe four verfes are fpun from one of his author* 
to this purport : 

Acquit thee bravely, and urge on thy hod. 
Indeed the whole fpeech is loofely and negligently executed. . 
Ver. 621.] Chapman has, 

And with it drew the filme and^ra^x, of bis jet-panting heart. 

But our poet is very diffafe in thefe /our verfes, and took one hint 
from Ogilby : 

His foul in purple iffuing on the point* 

The original cannot be feen to more advantage, than in, the neat 
and faithful verfion of Mr. Cowper : 

' ■ "* ' ■ >- Patroclus drew 

- The fpear enfolded with his vitals forth, 
• *• < Weapon and l}fe at once. 
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His flying fteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 
Unguided now, their mighty mafter flain. 
All-impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 
His painful arm, yet ufelefs with the fmart 
Infli&ed late by Teucer's deadly dart, 630 

Supported on his better hand he ftay'd; 
To Phoebus then ('twas all he could) he pray M. 

All-feeing Monarch ! whether Lycia's coaft, 
Or facred Ilion, thy bright prefence boaft, 
Powerful alike to eafe the wretch's fmart; 635 
Oh hear me ! God of ev'ry healing art ! 
Lo! ftiffwith clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and (hoots thro' ev'ry vein, 



Vcr. 625.] Thus, perhaps, more confonant to the fpirit of the 
paflage: 

His fnorting deeds the Myrmidons detain, 
For flight all eager, their Uv'd mafter flain. 

Ver. 627.] Ogilby corrected is fimpie and good : 
Deep *woe, confufion, Glaucus* breafi invade. 
To hear Sarpedon, whom he could not aid. 

Ver. 630.] Aline of Homer is here fuppreffed, relative to 
Tcucer: 

On the high wall from Greece averting ill, 

Ver, 6$ 7. ' ■ Pierc'd with fain, 

That thrills my arm, and Jhoott thro* rv'ry <veht.~\ 

There feems to be an oversight in this place. Glaucus in the twelfth 
book had been wounded with an arrow by Teucer at the attack of 
the wall ; and here fo long after, we find him ftill on the field, in the 
Jbarfefl anguijh of his wound* the blood not being jet flantbtd, &c. 
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I ftand unable to fuftain the fpear, 
And figh, at diftance from the glorious war* 640 
Low in the duft is great Sarpedon laid, 
Nor Jove vouchfaf *d his haplefs offspring aid. 
But thou, O God of Health ! thy fuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my flaughter'd friend. 
Forthou, tho'diftant, canftreftore my might, 645 
To head my Lycians, and fupport the fight. 

Apollo heard; and fuppliant as he flood. 
His heav'nly hand reftrain'd the flux of blood: 



In the fpeech that next follows to Hedlor, there is alfo fomething 
liable to cenfure, when he imputes to the negligence of the Trojans 
the death of Sarpedon, of which they knew nothing till that very 
(peech informed them. I beg leave to pafs over thefe things withont 
eipofing or defending them ; though fuch as thefe may be fufficient 
grounds for a mod inveterate war among the cri ticks. P. 

The following attempt is literal : 

A cruel wound I bear : (harp anguifti thrills 
Thro' my fpent arm, and ceafelefs blood diflills : 
O My feeble fhoulder can no more fuftain 

The lance, and keeps me from th' embattled plain : 
for our poet's rhymes in the fecond couplet are inadmiffible. 

Ver. 641.] More accurately thus : 

Sarpedon, heft of men 9 in duft is laid. 

Ver. 643.] This is all wide of his pattern. Thus? 
But, heal this wound, O ! king ; affuage my pain; 
Return me to my (trength and troops again : 
Frefh force to them my chearing voice will bring, 
To fave from hoftile rage their lifelefs king. 

Ver. 647.] Or thus, with the help of Ogilby : 

Thus Glaucus pray'd : Apollo hears complain 
Theiuppliant chief, and mitigates his pain* 
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He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
j\nd breath'd a fpirit in his rifing heart. 6jo 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ftands, 
And owns th* affiftance of immortal hands. 
Firft to the fight his native troops he warms, 
Then loudly calls on Troy's vindicative arms; 
With ample ftrides he ftalks from place to place ; 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 6$6 

/Eneas next, and Heftor he accofts ; 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofts. 
What thoughts, regardlefs chief! thy breaft 

employ? 
Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy ! 660 
Thofe gen'rous friends, who, from their country 

far, 
Breathe their brave fouls out in another's wa*. 



His oozing wound the hand ccelcftial dried, 
And with new powers his riling foul fupplied, 

Ver, 653.] More exa&Iy thus ; 

His native troops to fhield their leader (lain 
He firft urg'd on ; then fought the Trojan train. 

Ver. 655.] This rhyme, which is not to be admired, he caught 
from Chapman : 

m and from them, heftretcht his fpeedle pace, 

T' Agenor, Heclor, Venus fonne, and wife Polydamas. 
Perhaps, a variation of this kind, more fuccefsfully executed, might 
be preferable ; 

As through the ranks he ftalks with ample ftrides, " . '*"' 
Agenor and Polydamas he chides. 
Ver. 662.] This is an improvement from Chapman,: 
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See! where in dull the great Sarpedon lies, 
In a&ion valiant, and in council wife, 664 

Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 
To all his Lycians loft, and loft to thee ! 
Stretch'd by Patroclus* arm on yonder plains, 
Oh fave from hoftile rage his lov'd remains : 
Ah let not Greece his conquered trophies boaft, 
Nor on his corfe revenge her heroes loft. 670 
He fpoke; each leader in his grief partook, 
Troy, at the lofs, thro* all her legions fhook. 
Transfix'd with deep regret ,they view overthrown 
At once his country's pillar, and their own; 
A chief, who led to Troy's beleaguer'd wall 67$ 
A hoft of heroes, and out-fhin'd them all. 
FirM, they rufh on ; firft Hedor feeks the foes, 
And with fuperiour vengeance greatly glows. 



Youf poofe auxiliarie friends, that in your toiles have/n/tf 
Their fticndlcSk/outes out, farre from home. 

Vcr. 6634] Thefe four fine rerfes are moft ingenioufly wrought 
from t*wo of his author, thus plainly reprefented ; 

Sarpedoft, prince of buckler'd Lycians, lies % 
By power and juftice Lycia's great defence* 

Ver. 668.] More conformably to the language of his author, 
thus: 

With noble rage oh J fave his lov'd remains ! 

Ver. 671.] This paragraph is finiflied with the fuperiour abili- 
ties of our tranflator. 

Ver. 677.] The Greek word AiAoj/ftiw means eager, or with 
v oi f iv, Z 
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But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ftands, 
And roufing Ajax, rous'd the lift'ning bands. 62m 

Heroes, be men! be what you were before; 
Or weigh the great occafion, and be more. 
The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield. 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies; 68 j 
Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Hafte, ftrip his arms, the flaughter round him 

fpread, 
And fend the living Lycians to the dead. 



/peed : fo that our poet either followed the common Latin tranfla- 
fion, which renders ardentes, or, as I rather conclude, Chapman's 
verfion; 

■ ■ This made them runne, in flames upon the foe. 

Ver. 679.] How obfcure and unlike his author ! The following 
fubftitution is clofe, but incommoded with that ambiguity, occafioned 
by the want of inflexions, which can only be cleared by the context 
in our language, and which poets by profeffion (hould attempt with 
all their (kill and diligence to prevent : 

Then roas'd the Greeks Patroclus' manly mind ; 
And firft each Ajax, of themfelres inclin'd. 

Ver. 682.] Our tranflator found {his happy turn in Ogilby; 

Bold princes, now affift; ah now reftore 
Our honour loft : be ivbat you were, or mrt m 

Ver. 685.] No traces of his author in the former of thefe 
diftichs. Ogilby, with moderate chaftifement, is of more laudable 
fidelity : 

Sarpedon lies, the firft who /cal'd our wall ; 
Come, let our fury on his relics fall. 
Spoil toe his armour: let bis followers feel, 
Who dare frotct? their chief our vengeful fteel. 
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The heroes kindle at his fierce command ; 
The martial fquadrons clofe on either hand: 690 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theflalia there, and Greece oppofe their arms. 
With horrid ftiouts they circle round the flain^ 
The clafh of armour rings o'er all the plain. 
Great Jove, to fwell the h'orrours of the fight, 695 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious Night, 
And round his fon confounds the warring hofts r 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghofts. 



Ver. 689.] More accurately, thus : 

The willing heroes kindle for the fight : 
Clofe and more clofe th' approaching files unite. 
Round the dead chieftain Troy and Lycia here, 
The Greeks and Myrmidons concentre there : 

becaufe the loud alarms of our poet unfeafonably anticipates the 

horrid Jbouts, which occupy their proper ftation. 

Ver. 695. Great Jw e ■■ *er the fierce armies pours pernicious 
Night.] Homer calls here by the name of Night, the whirlwinds 
of thick duft which rife from beneath the feet of the combatants, and 
which hinder them from knowing one another. Thus poetry knows 
how to convert the mod natural things into miracles ; thefe two 
armies are buried in duft round Sarpedon's body ; it is Jupiter who 
pours upon them an obfcure night, to make the battle bloodier, and 
to honour the funeral of his fern by a greater number of viclims. 
Euftathius, P. 

Two verfes of Homer are the groundwork of thefe four graceful 
lines in the tranflatioru This reprefentation is verbally exaft : 
O'er the fierce fight Jove fatal darknefs ft retch t, 
Round his lov'd fon, the bale of toilfome war. 

Ver, 696.] So Chapman : 

And Jove about th* impetuous, broile, pernicious Night powr'd 
out, 

% 2 
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Now Greece gives way , and great Epigeus falls; 
Agacleus* fon, from Budium's lofty walls: 700 
Who chas'd for murder thence, a fuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver- footed dame ; 
Now fent to Troy, Achilles' arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinfman's (hade. 
Soon as his lucklefs hand had touched the dead, 705 
A rock's large fragment thunder *d on his head; 
HurPd by He&orean force, it cleft in twain 
His (hatter'd helm , and ftretch'd him o'er the flain. 

Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 



Ver. 699.] Our poet is very dextrous and happy, but Ogilby, 
as more circumftantial, may not be, corrected, unacceptable to the 
reader: ' 

A Myrmidon of nobler 'worth 'was flain, 

Agacleus' fon, Epigeus: he his reign 

Held in Budeum ; there his nephew flew, 

And thence to Peleus and fair Thetis flew. 

Ver. 704.] A comment of our tranflator, fuggefled, as I 
fufpec*t, by an obfcure hint in Chapman : 

» His Jlaughter being the meane, 

He came to Troy, and Jo to this. 
Ver. 707.] Thus, more clofely : 

By He&or hurl'd, it cleft his head in twain 
In the bruis'd helm. 
And our poet took his rhymes from Chapman : 

(Sent out of able Heclor's hand) it cut his (kull in t*waine, 
And ftrooke him dead, Patroclus (griev'd, to fee his friend fo 

Jlaine) 
Before the foremoft thruft himfelfe. 

Ver. 7x0.] Our tranflator thought minutcnefs would interfere 
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Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 
What grief thy heart, what fury urgM thy hand, 
Oh gen 'rous Greek ! when with full vigour thrown 
At Stenelaiis flew the weighty ftone, 714 

Which funk him to the dead : when Troy , too near 
That arm, drew back ; and Hettor learn *d to fear. 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
Or at the lifts, or at the fighting foe; 
So far the Trojans from their lines retired ; 
'Till Glaucus turning, all the reft infpir'd. 72© 
Then Bathyclaeus fell beneath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon's trembling, age: 
Wide o'er the land was ftretch'd hislarge domain, 
With ftately feats, and riches, bleft in vain: 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purfue 725 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew; 



with dignity. Ogilby is particular, and faithful : 
As a fwift faulcon ftoups at crows and pies. 
Ver. 715.] His original dilates, 

Which burfi the neck's ft rang nerves : when Troy . 

Ver. 717.] This elegant concifenefs may be indebted to Ogilby: 
Asfar as any can a javelin thronu, 
To gain the prize, or charge the daring /Z*. 
The following verfion is literal and commenfurate : 
Far as a long fpear's caft, or in the games 
Thrown by a man for trial of his ftrength, 
Or in the fight of life-deftroying foes ; 
Retir'd the Trojans, and the Greeks pnflit on. 
Ver. 725.} This interpolation is the audax jteventa of Virgil : 
a 3 
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Pierc'd thro* the bofom with a fudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields refound. 
Th* Achaians' forrow for their hero {lain; 
With conquering (houts the Trojans fhake the 
plain, 73° 

And croud to fpoil the dead: the Greeks oppofej 
An iron circle round the carcafe grows* 

Then brave Laogonus refign'd his breath, 
DifpatchM by Merion to the (hades of death: 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 735 

The prieft of JoVe, and honour'd like his Cod, 
Between the jaw and ear the javelin went 1 
The foul, exhaling, iffu'd at the vent, 



And bold through youth, 
as Dryden renders it. Ogilby is very accurate: 
He, turning quick on him as he purfu'd, 
His vvell-couch'd javelin in his bread imbu'd, 

Ver. 729.] Our tranflator indulges his fancy. Take an accd* 
rate representation of the paffage: 

Deep forrow feiz'd the Greeks, but equal joy, 
So prime a warriour fall'n ! the fons of Troy ; 
Around the corfe they throng ; the Greeks oppofe 
With rufhing ardour, and their fquadrons clofe. 

Ver. 735.] Our author tranfplanted this imperfect rhyme frpja 
Ogilby: 

Oreter's fon, Jove's prieft, who his aboad 
Had on mount Ida, honour* d like a god. 

Thus, perhaps: 

The warriour dwelt in Ida's mountain-grove, 
Not lefs than god rever'd ; the prieft of Jove, 

Ver. 737«] The following couplet is literally faithful : 
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His fpear i^Eneas at the viiftor threw, 739 

Who ftooping forward from the death withdrew; 
The lance hifs'd harmlefs o'er his cqv'ring fhield, 
And trembling ftruck, and rooted in the field; 
There yet fcarce fpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Eneas' arm in vain. 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And fkiird in dancing to difpute the prize, 
My fpear, the deftin'd paflage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy adlive vigour to the ground. 

Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoft ! 
(Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaft) 750 
Strong as you are, 'tis mortal force you truft, 
An arm as ftrong may ftretch thee in the duft. 



Beneath his ear and jaw the weapon flies : 
Life quits his limbs, and darknefs feals his eyes. 

Ver. 742.] Thus Chapman : 
So low, that over him it flew, and trembling tooke the ground. 

Ver. 746. And JkilVd in dancing.'] This ftrokc of raillery upon 
Meriones is founded on the cuftom of his country. For the Cretans 
were peculiarly addi&ed to this exercife, and in particular are faid 
to have invented the Pyrrhic dance, which was performed in complete 
armour. See note on ver. 797, in the thirteenth book. P. 

Ver. 752.] An ingenious line, but not exact. Rather, in this 
view, 

Nor all thy foes expeS tg lay in duft. 

Ogiiby, (lightly chaftifed, is tolerable : 

Though great thy prowefs and thy ftrength, not all/ 
Encounter'd by thy hand, are doom'd to fall. 

*4 
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And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, 
Vain are thy vaunts ; fuccefs is ftill from heav'n: 
This, inftant, fends thee down to Pluto's coaft; 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoft. 756 

O friend (Menoetius' fon this anfwergave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave ; 
Not empty boafts the fons of Troy repell, 
Your fwords muft plunge them to the (hades of 
hell, 760 

To fpeak, befeems the council : but to dare 
In glorious adtion, is the tafk of war. 

This faid, Patroclus to the battle flies; 
Great Merion follows, and newfhouts arife: 
Shields , helmets rattle , as the warriours clofe ; 765 
And thick and heavy founds the ftorm of blows. 



Ver. 753O His author would dictate a couplet to this effeft : 

If a ful} blow my well-aim 'd weapon gain, 
Vain were thine arm, thy boafted vigour vain. 

Ver. 759.] Thus? 

From the fall'n chief, my friend ! not railing words 
. Will drive thefe Trojans, but our flaughtering fwords. 

To fpeak, befeems the council; but the care 

Of valiant warriours is, in arms to dare : 
for correct poetry will not allow the rhymes in the fecond couplet of 
our translator. A demand from the public of extreme accuracy and 
finifh in our poets, (and no fuperfluity mould otherwife be endured 
now) would diminifh the number and encreafe the worth of poetical 
adventurers; 

*-: !— * — - who fwarm within our ifle, 

Like half-form'd infecls pn the banks of Nile. 
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As thro* the ftirilling vale, or mountain ground. 
The labours of the woodman's ax refound -, 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, 
While crackling forefts fall on ev'ry fide* 77* 
Thus echo'd all the fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriours, and fo rung their arms. 

Now great Sarpedon on the fandy (hore, 
His heav'nly form defac'd with duft and gore, 



Ver. 767.] Thus Chapman : 

And then, as in a founding vale — — : 

and, as our poet has diffufed fiue verfes of his author into more 
than eight> the reader may with to fee a more faithful and clofe 
attempt, which (hall be given in a flight correction of Ogilby'a 
tranflation of this Jtmtle and it's application : 

Like the confuted noife of wood cut down 
When fwains make bare a mountain's bufhy crown $ 
So ftrokes re-ecchoing ring through all the fields, 
Of fwords, of lances, helms, and brazen (hields. 

For bare in the fecond line Ogilby has bald, which is an ignoble 
metaphor, and would remind the reader of Sylvefter's renowned 
effort : 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with fnow the bald pate woods, 

Ver. 773.] The force and propriety of the original might be 
thus maintained ; but, perhaps, with not equal elegance, though the 
phrafe fandy Jhore be totally fuperfluous : 

Nor thee, Sarpedon ! thy befi friend before. 
That heavenly form defae'd with duft and gore, 
And ftuck with darts, by chiefs conflicling died ! 
Had now diftinguijh 'd from the vulgar dead. 

Ver. 774.] Thus Ogilby : 

From head to heel befmear'd with duft and gore. 
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And ftuck with darts by warring heroes fhed , 77? 
Lies undiftinguifh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long-difputed corfe the chiefs inclofe. 
On ev'ry fide the bufy combat grows ; 
Thick as beneath fome (hep herd's thatch \1 abode, 
The pails high foaming with a milky flood, 78$ 
The buzzing flies, a perfevering train, 
Inceflant fwarm, and chas'd, return again. 

Jove view'd the combat with a ftern furvey, 
And eyes that flafli'd intolerable day ; 
Fix'd on the field his fight, his breaft debates 785 
The vengeance due, and meditates the Fates: 
Whether to urge their prompt effe&, and call 
The force of He&or to Patroclus* fall, 
This inftant fee his fhort-liv'd trophies won, 
Andftretchhimbreathlefsonhis flaughter'd fon; 



Ver. 779-] Fidelity and the rhyme may be confulted thus : 

Thick, as infpring, around fome /wains abode, 
The paiis high- foaming with their milky load 

The reader will be gratified by comparing Milton's variation of 
this fimile, in Par, Reg. iv. 15 ; 

Or as a fwarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the vine-prefs where fweet muft is pour'd, 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 

Ver, 783.] The needlefs redundancies of the verfion here may 
be thus reprefled, with the rhymes of Ogilby : 

Thus round the corfe they throng : nor once remove 
From the fierce fight the radiant eyes of Jove : 
He, thus intent, was doubting, if to call — — . 
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Or yet, with many a foul's untimely flight, 791 
Augment the fame and horrour of the fight ? 
To crown Achilles' valiant friend with praife 
At length he dooms ; and that his laft of days 
Shall fet in glory ; bids him drive the foe; 795 
Nor unattended, fee the (hades below. 
Then He&or's mind he fills with dire difmay; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hofts away ; 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he fees decline 
The fcales of Jove, and pants with awe divine. 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 8oi 
And left their monarch with the common dead: 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage rifes, as the heroes fall: 
(So Jove decreed !) at length the Greeks obtain 
The prize contefted, and defpoil the flain. 806 
The radiant arms are bf Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus' (hips the glorious fpoils adorn* 



Vcr. 802.] He mould have varied his expreflion, on account of 
verfe 776, but Chapman was before him : 
Among the corfes common heap* 
Ver. 803.] This reprefentation is not juft, and leads moreover 
to a mifconception of the original. I would venture this rectifi- 
cation of the paflage : 

Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians^ • 
Erft, when they faw their wounded monarch lie, 
Fear- fm it ten : him they leave in heaps of dead. 
By the fierce conflict round his relics fpread, 
At Jove's high will. At length the Greeks obtain 
The prize, and (trip the moulders of the flain. 
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Then thus to Phoebus, in the realms above,. 
Spoke from his • throne the cloud-compelling 
Jove. Bio 

Defcend, my Phoebus ! on the Phrygian plain, 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon flain ; ; : 
Then bathe his body in the cry ftal flood 
Withduftdifhonour'd, and deform *d with blood: 
O'er all his lifnbs ambrofial odours fhed, 815 
And with celeftial robes adorn the dead. 
Thofe rites difcharg'd, his facred corfe bequeath 
To the foft arms of filent Sleep and Death : 
They to his friends the mournful charge (hall 

bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid fhall rear; 820 



Vcr. 811.] Thus accuracy may be confulted, interpolation 
banifhed, and rhymes too frequently recurring : 

Go now, dear Phoebus ! diftant from the fray, 
And clafh of weapons, my lov'd fon convey. N 

Ver. 814.] He might have rendered more exactly, I do not 
affirm more elegantly, in this manner , 

Cleatrfe with it's ftream the fable veil of blood. 
Thus Chapman : 

— — — — but his corfe, of all the fable blond 
And javelins purg'd; then carry him, farre hence to fome 
cleare floud* 

Ver. 816.] He gave an Alexandrine originally : 
And with celeftial robes adorn the mighty dead. 

Ver. 817.] Thus, at firft : 

Thofe honours paid* his facred corpfe -.• 
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What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thofe unavailing honours we may give ! 

Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 824 
Thence from the war the breathlefs hero bore, 
VeiPd in a cloud, to filver SimoiV fhore; 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreft 
His manly members in th* immortal veft; 
And with perfumes of fweet ambrofial dews, 
Reftores his frefhnefs, and his form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchlefs fwiftnefs, but of filent pace, 



Ver. 821.] The couplet flood thus originally : 
The/e unavailing rites he may receive ; 
The/e, after death, are all a god can give, 

Ver. 822.] Thus Dryden, 2En. vi. 1226: 

This unavailing gift, at leaft, I may beftow. 

Ver. 823.] Dryden, iEn. iv. 370, and viii. 560 : 

Then, refted thus, he from the towering height 
Plung'd downward, with precipitated flight : 
Through the brown air precipitates his flight, 

and I mould prefer in our poet : 

Obedient Phoebus from mount Ida's height ■ ■ ■ . 

Ver. 825;.] The reader fhould be informed, that this paflage, 
fo gracefully varied by our tranflator, is literally repeated in his 
original, excepting the couplet at verfc 835, of theverfion. But 
this couplet, on account of the unauthorifed introduction of Simois, 
I would thus chaftife : 

Bore the dead chief from carnage, darts, and blood, 
To the clear current of a diftant flood. 
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Received Sarpedon, at the God's command, 
And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land; 
The corfeamidft his weeping friends they laid, 835 
Where endlefs honours wait the facred (hade. 



Vcr. 831. Then Sleep and Death, &c] It 19 the notion, of 
Euftathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concerned, Homer feems to intimate, that there was 
nothing elfe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia ; for he 
delivers him not to any real or folid perfons, but to certain unfubftan* 
rial phantoms to conduct his body thither. He was forced (continues 
my author) to make ufe of thefe machines, fince there were no other 
deities he could with any likelihood employ about this work ; for 
the ancients (as appears from Euripides's Hippolytus) had a fuper- 
ftition that all dead bodies were offenfive to the Gods, they being of 
a nature celeftial and uncorruptible. But this lad remark is imper- 
tinent, fince we fee in this very place Apollo is employed in adorning 
and embalming the body of Sarpedon. 

What I think better accounts for the pafiage, is what Philoftratus 
in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of antiquity. 
•♦ The Lycians (hewed the body of Sarpedon, ftrewed over with 
*' aromatical fpices, in fuch a graceful compofure, that he feemed 
•' to be only afleep : and it was this that gave rife to the 
•' fiction of Homer, that his rites were performed by Sleep and 
" Death/' 

But after all. thefe refined obfervations, it is probable the poet 
intended only to reprefent the death of this favourite fon of Jupiter, 
and one of his amiable characters, in a gentle and agreeable view, 
without any circumilances of dread or horrour ; intimating by this 
fiction, that he was delivered out of all* the tumults and miferies of 
life by two imaginary Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can 
give mankind eafe and exemption from their misfortunes. P. 

This fpecific epithet twinged for the general term fwift in his 
author, might be fuggefted by Chapman's verfion : 

By Sleepe and Death, thofe feather d twins : 
bat any equivalent epithet is rendered tautologous and inelegant by 
the line, that follows. 
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Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains t 
With foaming courfers, and with loofen'd reins. 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 
Ah blind to fate ! thy headlong fury flew : 84a 
Againft what Fate and pow'rful Jove ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's command , thy courage vain • 
For he, the God, whofe counfels uncontrolled, 
Difmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 
The God who gives, refumes, and orders all, 84 j 
Heurg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 

Who firft, brave hero ! by that arm was flain, 
Who laft, beneath thy vengeance prefs *d the plainj 



Ver. 840.] More conformably to hi* author, thus c 
Th* infatuate chief with headlong fury flew. 
Then, were Pelides' ftridt command obcy'd, 
Death had not wrap'd him in his gloomy (hade. 
But he . 

Ver. 847. Who firft, brave hero, &c] The poet in a very 
moving and folemn way turns his difcourfe to Patroclus. . He does 
not accoft his mufe, as it is ufual with him to do, but enquires of 
the hero himfelf who was the firft, and who the laft, who fell by his 
hand ^ This addrefs diftinguifhes and (ignalizes Patroclus, (to 
whom Homer ufe3 it more frequently, than I remember on any 
other occafion) as if he was fome genius or divine being, and at 
the fame time it is very pathetical, and apt to move our companion. 
The fame kind of apoftrophe is ufed by Virgil to Camilla : 

" Quern telo primum, quem poftremum, afpcra virgo ! 

" Dejicis? Aut quot humi mo rientia corpora fundis?" P. 

Ogilby, with the fubftitution of one little word, is both elegant 
and faithfully commenfurate with his author : 

Whom firft, whom laft, didft thou deprive of breath, 
When heav'n, Patroclus, ha4 decreed thy death ? 
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When heav'n itfelf thy fatal fury led, 
And caird to fill the number of the dead? 850 
Adreftus firft; Autonous then fucceeds; 
Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds; 
Epiftor, Menalippus, bite the ground; 
The (laughter, Elafus and Mulius crown'd: 
Then funk Pylartes to eternal night; 855 

The reft difperfing, truft their fates to flight. 

Now Troy had ftoop'd beneath his matchlefs 
pow'r, 
But flaming Phoebus kept the facred tow'r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ftrook; 
His blazing aegis thrice Apollo fhook: 860 

He try'd the fourth; when, burfting from the 

cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 

Patroclus! ceafe; this heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance; not fated yet to fall; 



Ver. 857.] Our poet is unfortunately too concife in his verfion, 
nor fufficiently exaft. Thus ? 

Then by Patroclus' hands, com pell *d to yield 
(So rag'd his lance, fo fcour'd the routed field!) 
Proud Troy had fall'n ; but more than mortal power, 
Foe to the chief, preferv'd her heav'n-built tower. 
Thrice on her battlements the hero trod ; 
His dazzling fhield thrice fhook th' indignant godr 
The furious warrior, as again he prcft ; 
With voice terrific Phoebus thus addreft. 

Ver. 86a.] Dryden, /En, vi. 77 : 

And, with an accent more than mortal, fpoke» 
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Thy friend, thy greater far, it fhall withftand, s6f 
Troy (hall not ftoop ev'n to Achilles 1 hand. 

So fpoke the God, who darts celeftial fires ; 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires: 
While Hedtor checking at the Scaean gates 
His panting courfers, in his breaft debates, 870 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy • 
Thus while he thought , befide him Phoebus flood, 
In Afius* fhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood 1 
Thy brother, Hecuba!. from Dymas fprung, 87$ 
A valiant warriour, haughty, bold, and young. 
Thus he accofts him. What a fhameful fight! 
Gods! is it Hettor that forbears the fight? 
Were thine my vigour, this fuccefsful fpear 
Should foon convince thee of fo falfe a fear. 880 
Turn thee, ah turn thee to the field of fame t 
And in Patroclus* blood efface thy fhame. 



' Ver* 867,] Thus, more agreeably to the original : 
So fpake the god : far diftant to retire' 
Patroclu* haftes, and (hun immortal ire. 

Vcr. 878.] Ogilby has juft below, 

Then ihouldft not thou the bloudie fa\& forbear* 

Ver. 879.] This is not the fenfe of his original. The couplet 
may be adjufted thus : 

Were thine my vigour, this chaftifing fpear 
Should foon take vengeance for fo falfe a fear. 
Ver. 881.] The two verfes of Homer may be comprifed in 
vol. iv » A a 
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Perhaps Apollo ihall thy arms fucceed, 
And heav'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed, 
So fpoke th* infpiring God ; then took his flight , 
And plungM amidft the tumult of the fight. 886 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car; 
The lafh refounds, the courfers rufh to war. 
The God the Grecians finking fouls depreft, 
And pour'd fwiftfpirits thro* each Trojan breaft. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight; 891 
A fpear his left, a ftone employs his right: 



one couplet, though of inferiour merit : 

Drive 'gainft the chief thy courfers; if, by chance. 
His death, thro' favouring Phoebus, grace thy lance. 

Ver. 887.] Correct the vicious accent, which is faultlefs in 
Ogilby, inferting the epithet of his author : 

He bids bold Cebrion drive the rapid car* 

Ver, 889.] More accurately thus : 

Swift through the ranks the paffing god alarms 
Each Graecian heart, and every Trojan warms. 

And after this couplet our poet takes the liberty of omitting. uw§ 
verfes, which I thus tranflate ; ' 

Heclor, all fire, difdain'd th' inferiour war, 
And on Patroclus only drave his car. 

But as thefe rhymes have but juft occurred, the couplet, which con- 
tains them, mud be corrected ; efpecially at it totally mifreprefents, 
Inow fee, the fenfe of Homer ; 

The Trojan prince bids Cebrion on his foe 
Impel the deeds : the fteeds impetuous go. 

Ver. 892.] Thus Ogilby: 

A /pear his left hand gtafp'd, a flint bis right* 
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With all his nerves he drives it at the foe; 
Pointed above, arid rough and grofs below : 
The falling ruin crufh'd Cebrion's head, 89$ 
The lawlefs offspring of king Priam's bed; 
His front, brows, eyes, one undiftinguifh'd 

wound : 
The burfting balls drop fightlefs to the ground* 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 899 
Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
To the dark (hades the foul unwilling glides, 
While the proud vicflor thus his fall derides. 
Good heav'ns ! what adive feats yon* artift 

(hows? 
What (kilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 



Ver. 895.] Thus, more correctly : 

The well-aim' d ruin crufht brave Cebrions head. 
Ver. 898.] Thus Ogilby, very exa&ly : 

His eyes drop out before him on the ground. 

Ver. 899.] Nothing, I fear, can plead for rein in the Jingular 
number % but the rhyme. 

Ver. 903.] This ludicrous infulting fpeech is ingenioufly turned 
by our tranflator, but fo briefly, that Chapman will not be unac- 
ceptable to the Englifti reader; who follows more clofely the fteps 
of his director :' 

O ! heavens ! for truth, this Trojan was, a paffing a&ive man ;' 
With what exceeding cafe he dives ? ah ! if at worke he were 
"Within the fiftiie feas, this man, alone would furnifh cheare 
For twentie men ; though twere a ftorme ; to leape out of a faile, 
And gather oifters for them dll ; he does it here fo well ; 
And there are many fuch in Troy. 
a a 2 
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Mark with what eafe they fink into the fand I 905 
Pity ! that all their pra&ice is by land, 
esHseassBaeee 

I have taken the liberty of altering one letter and one word, which 
the tenour of the conftru&ion in the original would lead me to 
fuppofe errors of the prefs. 

Ver. 904. What Jkilful divers, &c] The original is literally 
thus : It is piiy he is not nearer the f&a, be would furwjh gosd 
quantities of excellent oyfters, and the ftorms would not frighten him ; 
fit ho*w he exercifes and plunges from the top of his chariot into the 
$ lain / Who would think that, there were fuch good divert at Tnoy ? 
This fcems to be a little too long; and. if this paflage be really 
Homer's, I could almoft fwear that he intended to let us know, that 
a good foldier may be an indifferent jefter. But I very much doubt 
whether this paflage be his : it is very likely thefe five laft verfes 
were added by fome of the ancient criticks, whofe caprices Homer 
has frequently undergone : or perhaps fome of the rbapfodifts, who 
in reciting his verles, made additions of their own to pleafe their 
auditors* And what perfuades me of its being To, is, that it is by 
no means probable that Patroclus, who had lately blamed Meriones 
for his little raillery againft iEneas, and told him, " that it was not 
" by raillery or inve&ive that they were to repel the Trojans, but by 
" dint of blows; that council required words, but war deeds :" it 
is by no means probable, I fay, that the fame Patroclus mould forget 
that excellent precept, and amufe himfelf with raillery, efpecially 
in the fight of Hector. I am therefore of opinion that Patroclus 
fai4 no more than this verfc, 3 ar&roi, &c. Good God/ what an aclrve 
Trojan it is, and how cleverly he dives; and that the five following 
are ftrangers, though very ancient. Dacier. 

I rnuft juft take notice, that however mean or ill-placc4 thefc 
railleries may appear, there have not been wanting fuch fond kw*& 
of Homer as have admired and imitated them. Milton himfttf is 
of this number, as may be feenfrom thofe very low jefU» which he 
has put into the mouth of Satan and his angels in the fixth book. 
What -$neas fays to Meriones upon his dancing, is nothing fb trivial 
as thofe lines ; where after the difplofion of their diabolical engjuiry, 
angel rolling on archangel, they are thus derided : 

» When we propounded terms 

Of compofition, ftrait thty chang'd their minds, 
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Then rufhing fudden on his proftrate prize, 
To fpoil the carcafe fierce Patroclus flies : 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That f weeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 910 
Pierc'd thro* the dauntlefs heart, then tumbles 

flain; 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold He&or leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
tThus for fome flaughter'dhind, with equal rage, 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; 916 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro* the (hades. 



Flew off, and into Grange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance ; yet for a dance they feem'd 

Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 

For joy of offer'd peace — &c; 

' ' — — Terms that amus'd 'em all, 
And (tumbled many ; who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well underftand, 
Not underftood : this gift they have befides, 
They (hew us when our foes walk not upright. P. 

Ver. 91 1 .] Thefe are the rhymes of Ogilby : 

Wounded to th' heart, by's valour gets his bane. 
So thou, Patroclus, flew'ft upon they/*;*; 
who followed Chapman : 

And fo his life's blifle proves bis bane. 
Ver, 914.] A verfe inferted by the tranflator. 
Ver. 918.] This thought is invented wholly by our poet. The 
following attempt is conformable to the fpirit of the original paffage : 
Stung wither/ hunger each invades the prey ; 
With mutual Jiercenefs glows the bloody f raj. 
Aaj 
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Stern He&or faftens on the warriourVhead, 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead* 920 
While all around, confufion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hofts in mortal fight. 
So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep bofom of fome gloomy wood; 9*4 



And after this couplet our poet, from wearinefs, I prefume, and 
indolence, has pafled over three verfes of his. author; which, for^ 
want of a more flcilful artill, the reader m,uft bear with patience to 
fee thus inconditely exhibited ; 

So thefe bold chieftains, Cebrion's relics round. 
Conflicted fierce, and aim'd the deadly wound, 

Ver. 9*i-] The fancy and ingenuity of our poet, when a fhort 
portion of his original provokes invention, are ufually more fuc-> 
cefsful. The following attempt is intended, for variety, and not a. 
prefumptuous eflay of flrill : 

Whilft Troy and Greece their crouding fquadrons clofc, 
And with frefh ftrength the flame of battle glows. 

The original runs thus : 

>. : whilft the reft, 

Trojans and Greeks in battle (harp engag'd, 

Ver. 923.] A literal verfion of the Jtmi/e will difcover theirrc* 
gularities of our tranflator : 

As when two winds in mountain-bowers contend 

A wood deep-routed from it's bafe to bend, 

With loud collifion, cornels, beach, and afh 

Their branches beat, and break with horrid cralh . 

But our tranflator copied Chapman : 

their /eaves at random fie, 

Boughs murmure, and their bodies cracke, and with perpetual 

din, 
The Sy Ivans fault er. 

The rhymes of Pope's firft couplet are inadmiffible. ' 
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Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Silvans groan; 
This way and that, the ratt'ling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreft in one crafh defcends. 
Not with lefs noife, with lefs tumultuous rage, 
In dreadful fhock the mingled hofts engage, 930 
Darts fliowVd on darts, now round the carcafe 

ring; 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the firing: 
Stones follow ftones ; fome clatter on the fields, 
Some hard , and heavy , (hake the founding fhields '. 
But where the rifing whirlwind clouds the plains , } 
Sunk in foft duft the mighty chief remains, 936 V 
And ftretch'd in death forgets the guiding reins! j 



Ver. 929.] A mixture of Ogilby would be more expreffive of 
the Gredc : 

With dreadful fhock thus Greeks and Trojans fight ; 
Stand firm, nor think of ignominious flight. 
Jn which cafe, the couplet under ver. 921, may (land thus : 
Whilft Troy and Greece with clofing ranks engage, 
And with frefh fury bid the battle rage. 
Ver. 932.] For this novelty of expreffion on this fubjeft, our 
author was indebted to Chapman : 

ftill new winged (hafts, flew dancing front their 

firings. 
Huge ftones font after 9 that did flake, thejhields about the corfe. 

Ver. 933.] Thus, more exattly: 

Huge rocky ftones, that many a warriour wields, 
Fall, loud, impetuous, on the clattering fhields. 

Ver. 935.] I would abbreviate this triplet, which reprefentt 
lefs than two verfes of hb author. Thus I 
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Now flaming from the zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His fervid orb thro* half the vault of heav'n; 
While on each hoft with equal tempeft fell 940 
The fhow'ring darts, and numbers funk to hell. 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conquefl: refted on the Grecian train. 
Then from amidft the tumult and alarms, 
They draw the conquer'dcorfe, and radiant arms. 
Then rafti Patroclus with new fury glows, 646 
And breathing (laughter, pours amid the foes. 
Thrice on the prefs like Mars himfelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onfet flew. 
There ends thy glory ! there the Fates untwine 
The laft , black remnant of fo bright a line : 95 1 



Wbiffi huge, and hugely fpread % the chief remains • 
'Mtdft clouds of rolling duft, forgetful of fa reins, 

Ver. 940.] Thus ? 

While, wing VI with equal fates, in iron (hower, 
To thoufands baleful, fpeaxs and arrows pour. 

Ver. 944.] Not worfe, perhaps, in this manner : 
Then from the din of darts and war's alarms 
They drag'd the corfe, zhdJpoiTd the radiant arms. 

But Ogilby affifted pur poet : 

And drew off Cebrion from the fierce alarms 
Of clamouring foes, then dripped off his arms. 

Ver. 948.] His author would dictate, 

Thrice on the prefs, like Mars, Uud-Jbouting % flew. 

Ver. 990.] The following couplet cxprcfles the original mqrc 
accurately, than our poet's amplification in tbefe fi*r verfts : 
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Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way; 

Death calls, and heav'n allows no longer day!* 

For lo ! the God in dufky clouds enfhrin'd, 
Approaching dealt a flagging blow behind. 955 
The weighty fhock his neck and ftioulders feel; 
His eyes flalhfparlcles, his ftunn'd fenfes reel 
In giddy darknefs : far to diftance flung, 
His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 
Achilles* plume is ftain'd with dull and gore; 960 
Thatplume, which never ftoop'd to earth before, 
Long usMjUntouch'd, in fighting fields tofliine* 
And fhade the temples of the man divine. 



Again he rufht, with more than mortal fire : 
Thy glories then, O ! chief, with life expire. 

Ver. 95 z. Apollo dreadful* &c] If Homer is refolved to any 
thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his readers may not; 
very well relilh, he takes care however to prepare them by degrees 
for receiving fuch innovations. He had before given us a {ketch of 
this trick of the God in the thirteenth book, where Neptune ferves 
Alcathoiis much in the fame manner. Apollo here carries it a little 
farther ; and both thefe are fpecimens of what we are to expeft from 
Minerva at the death of Hettor in II. xxii. P. 

Ver. 958.] Our poet treads clofely in the ftept of Ogilby, but 
with lefs faithful obfervance of their original : 

His crefted plumes down on the champaign, flung % 
Which trampled under heels of horfes rung, 
Soiling his batter'd helm with duft and gore, 
Which ne'er had been difhonoar'd fo before : 
which laft are alio the rhymes of Chapman. 
Ver. 962.] Thus Chapman : 

mi ■ ' ' " ■ but on the head divine, 

And youthfull temples of their prince, it u/de, untouch*, toftrini. 
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Jove dooms it now on Hedtor's helm to nod; 
Not long— for Fate purfues him, and the God. 

His fpear in drivers falls; his ample fhield 966 
Drops from his arm : his baldrick ftrows the field : 
The CQrfelet his aftonifti'd breaft forfakes : 
Loofe is eachjoint ; eachnerve with horror fhakes. 
Stupid he flares, and all-afliftlefs ftands: 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands ! 

A Dardan youth there was , well known to fame, 
FromPanthusfprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming horfe, 974 
Skiird in the dart, and matchlefs in the courfe: 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet he learn *d his rudiments of war. 



Ver. 964.] Thus, more exa&ly, but without fufficient elegance : 
Great Hedlor's head Jove dooms it now to hide ; 
Not long — for Death approach with rapid ftride* 

Ver. 966.] So Chapman : 

■■' his huge long weightie fpeare, 

Well bound with iron, in his hand, wasy^iarrV, and hisjhield 
Fell from his moulders to his feete : the baivdricke fire*wing 
the field. . 

Ver, 968.] Thus, more faithfully : 

His breaftplate Phoebus* hands themfelves unbind : 
Loofe was eachjoint ; wild horrour feiz'd his mind. 

Ver. 971.] A line of addition from the tranilator. 

Ver. 976.] Our tranflator had his eye on Chapman : 

■ and one, that tumbl'd from their horfe, 

, One after other, twentie men : and when he did but learn« 
^ The art of warre. 
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His vent'rous fpear firft drew the hero's gore; 
He ftruck, he wounded, but he durft no more; 
Nor tho* difarm'd, Patroclus* fury flood : 980} 
But fwift withdrew the long-protended wood, > 
And turn'd him fhort, and herded in the croud. 3 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal fpear, 
Wounded at once; Patroclus yields to fear, 
Retires for fuccour to his focial train, 98$ 

And flies the fate, which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stem Hedtor, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro* the ranks, and his retreat purfues: 
The lance arrefts him with a mortal wound; 
He falls , earth thunders , and his arms refound . 990 
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Ver. 97 8. J Ogilby is more accurately circumftantial : 
Behind him dole Euphorbus, Panthus fon, 
And 'twixt his fhoulders in his javelin run. 

Ver. 982.] An intolerable rhyme. Upon the whole, I prefer 
Ogilby corrected ; 

Thou didft, Patroclus, firft his fpear imbue : 
His fpear, the wound not mortal, he withdrew, 
Straight mingling with the throng ; nor hand to hand 
Dared the fierce hero, though difarm'd f withftand. 
Ver. 983.] Thefe four lines of the translation, which cor- 
refpond to two of Homer, may be (imply reprefented thus : 
Smit by a hand divine and human fpear, 
From death Patroclus to his friends retir'd. 

Ogilby, with trivial alteration, is not contemptible -c 

By Phoebus ftruck and by Euphorbu's fpear, 
From death the chief took refuge in the rear. 

Ver. 989.] Thefe four verfes are a difFofe exhibition of the 
following quantity of his author ; 
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With him all Greece was funk ; that moment all 
Her yet-furviving heroes feem'd to fall. 
So fcorch'd with heat along the defert fliore, 
The roaming lion meets a briftly boar, 994 
Fail by the fpring; they both difpute the flood, 
With flaming eyes, and jaws befmear'd with 

blood j 
At length the fov'reign favage wins the fbrife, 
And the torn boar refigns his thirft and life. 
Patroclus thus, fo many chiefs o'erthrown, 
So many lives effus'd, expires his own. ioo# 



• fmote with his fpear in hand 



Deep in the groin, and drave the weapon through. 
Sounding be fell, and pierc'd the Greeks with woe. 

Ver. 998.] Thus, more faithfully : 

And the torn boar, deep fobbing , yields his life: 

but our poet found this prettinefs in Chapman ; whofe verfion of 
fabfimile I (hall quote, as it affifted Pope more than once : 

■■ And as a mightiefinfe 

About a little fount, begins, and rifeth to the life 

Of fome fell bore, refolv'd to drinke ; when likewife to the 

fpring 
A lion comes, alike difpofde ; the bore thirfts, and his iingi 
Both proud, and both will firft be ferv'd ; and then, the lion 

takes 
Advantage of his fweraigne ftrength ; and th' other (fainting) 

makes 
Refigne his thirft up with his bloud. 

Ver, 999.] By the help of Ogilby, the original may be more 
truly exhibited in oae couplet, than m the fc four verfes of our poet : 

Thus in clofe fight the flaughtering warriour lies, 
By Hedtor flainj who thus, infultfag, cries. 
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As dying now at Hedtor's feet he lies, 

He fternly views him, and triumphing cries: 

Lie there, Patroclus ! and with thee, the joy 
Thy pride once promisM, of fubverting Troy; 
The fancy *d fcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 1005 
And thy foft pleafures ferv'd with captive 

dames 1 
Unthinking man ! I fought, thofe tow'rs to free, 
And guard that beauteous race from lords like 

thee: 
But thou a prey to vultures (hall be madei 
Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 1010 



Ver. 1003. ifcfl&w* Patroclus/ &c] There is much fpirit in 
this farcafm of He&or upon Patroclus : nor is Achilles exempt from 
the feverity of the reflection, who (as he imagines) had perfuaded 
his deareft friend to attempt exploits that were impracticable. He 
touches him aHb, for flaying at home in fecurity himfelf, and 
Encouraging Patroclus to undertake this perilous adventure, $&& to 
seek after fpoik which he was never like to enjoy. Euftathiua, P* 

Ver. 1007.] Ogilby thus exprefles two thoughts of his author, 
difguifed by our poet ; 

Them to preferve, foremoft my fteeds advance, 
And of all Trojans bed I ufe my launce. 

Ver. ioio.] In the firft edition, 

The great Achilles cannot lend thee aid : 

which I prefer to the open vowel of the prcfent reading. His 
author fays : 

Nor did Achilles, brave as he is, protect : 

but our trad3ator feems to have been guided by Chapman : 

Poore wretch ! nor (hall thy mightie friend, affoard thee any aid. 
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Tho' much at parting that great chief might fay, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day* 
*f Returnnot, my brave friend (perhaps he faid)} 
" Without the bloody arms of Hedtor dead/' > 
He fpoke, Patroclus march 'd, and thus he fped. ) 

Supine, and wildly gazing on the Ikies, 1016 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 

Vain boafter! ceafe, and know the pow'rs 
divine; 
Jove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine; 
To heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 
And heav'n itfelf difarm'd me e'er my fall. 1021 
Had twenty mortals each thy match in might, 
Oppos'd me fairly, they had funk in fight: 



Ver. 1013.] Thus Chapman : 

■' And this perhaps he /aid. 

But our poet evidently grows negligent towards the conclufioo of 
this long book, wearied with his talk. The following attempt is 
more faithful to Homer's fenfe : 

*' Patroclus, come not back (perhaps, he faid) 
" E'er thy victorious arm lay Hector dead : 
" E'er his ftain'd corfelet from his bread thou rend :" 
And thus perfuaded his too eafy friend, 

Ver. 1 01 6.] This verfe is a fupplement from the tranflaror. 

Ver, 1 01 8.] Thus more faithfully : 

Hector, boaft loudly ; but a power divine 
This deed achiev'd, nor is the glory thine. 
To Jove and Phoebus own this conqueft due, 
Thefe gods difarm'd me. and thefe gods overthrew : 
otherwife the whole fpeech is admirably tranflated. 
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By Fate and Phoebus was I firft o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own. 
But thou, imperious ! hear my lateft breath; 1026 
The Gods infpire it, and it founds thy death. 
Infulting man! thou (halt be foon, as I; 
Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws 

nigh; 
Ev'n now on life's laft verge I fee thee Hand, 1030 
I fee thee fall, and by Achilles' hand. 

He faints ; the foul unwilling wings her way, 
(The beauteous body left a load of clay) , 



Ver. 1026. « Hear my lateft breathy 
The Gods infpire it ] 

It is an opinion. of great antiquity, that when the foul is on the 
point of being delivered from the body, and makes a nearer approach, 
to the divine nature ; at fuch a time its view* are ftronger and 
clearer, and the mind endowed with a fpirit of true prediction. So 
Artemon of Miletum fays in his book of dreams, that when the foul 
hath collected all its powers from every limb and part of die body; 
and is juft ready to be fevered from it, at that time it becomes 
prophetical. Socrates alfo in his defence to the Athenians, " I am 
" now arrived at the verge of life, wherein it is familiar with 
" people to foretel what will come to pafs." Euftathius. 

This opinion feems alluded to in thofe admirable lines of Waller 2 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

Who ftand upon the threfliold of the new. P. 

Ver. 1032. The death of Patrocfus.] I fome times think I am in 
refpeft to Homer much like Sancha Panca with regard to Don 
Quixote. I believe upon the whole that no mortal ever came near 
him for wifdora, learning, and all good qualities. But fometimes 
there are certain ftarts which I cannot tell what to make of, and am 
forced to own that my matter is a little out of the way, if not quite 
befide himfelf. The prefent paflage of the death of Patroclus, 
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Flits to the loan, uncomfortable coaft; 

A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoft 1 103$; 



attended with fo many odd circumftances to overthrow this hero, 
(who might, for all I can fee, as decently have fallen by the fence 
of Heftor) are what 1 am at a lofs to excufe, and muft indeed (in 
my own opinion) give them up to the criticks. I really think almoft 
all thofe parts of Homer which have been objected againft with moft 
clamour and fury, are honeftly defenfible, and none of them (to 
confefs my private fentiment) feem to me to be faults of any 
confideration, except this conduct in the death of Patroclus, the 
length of Neftor's difcourfe in lib. xi. the fpeech of Achilles's 
horfe in the nineteenth, the converfation of that hero with JEneas 
in lib. xx. and the manner of Hector's flight round the walls of 
Troy, lib. xxii. I hope, after fo free a confeflion, no reafonable 
modern will think me touched with the 'O/aqp/uart* of Madam 
Dacier and others. I am fenfible of the extremes which mankind 
run into, in extolling and depreciating authors : we are not more 
violent and unreafonable in attacking thofe wfio are not yet 
eftablilhed in fame, than in defending thofe who are, even in ettty 
minute trifle. Fame is a debt, which when we have kept from 
people as long as we can, we pay with a prodigious intereit, which 
amounts to twice the value of the principal. Thus it is with ancient 
works as with ancient coins, they pais for a vaft deal more than tbey 
were worth at firft ; and the very obfeurities and deformities which 
time has thrown upon them, are the facred ruft , which enhances their 
value with all true lovers of antiquity. 

But as I have owned what feem my author's faults, and fobferibed 
to the opinion of Horace, that Homer fometimes nods ; I think I 
ought to add that of Longinus as to fuch negligences, I can no 
way fo well conclude the notes to this book as with the tranflation 
of it. 

*' It may not be improper to difcufs the queftion in general, 
••' which of the two is the more eftimable, a fauky fublime, or a 
" faultlefs mediocrity? And confequently, if of two works, one 
" has the greater number of beauties, and the other attains direclly 
" to the fublime, which of thefe (hall in equity carry the prize I I 
" am really perfuaded that the true fublime is incapable of that 
" purity which we find in compofitions of a lower drain, and hi 
" cfieft that too much accuracy finks the fpirit of an author; 
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Then He&or paufing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale carcafe, thus addrefs'd the dead. 



'• whereas the cafe is generally the fame with the favourites of 
" nature, and thofe of fortune, who with the beft oeconomy cannot, 
* r in the great abundance they are Heft with, attend to the minuter 
•' articles of their expence. Writers of a cool imagination are 
** cautious in their management, and venture nothing, merely to 
" gain the character of being correct ; but the fublime is bold and 
" enterprifing, notwithstanding that on every advance the danger 
€t encreafeth. Here probably fome will fay that men take a 
" malicious fatisfadtion in expofmg the blemiihes of an author; that 
'• his errors are never forgot, while the moft exquifite beauties leave 
€t but very imperfedt traces on the memory. To obviate this 
** objection, I will folemnly declare, that in my criticifms on 
• c Homer and other authors, who are univerfally allowed to be 
•• authentick ftandards of the fublime, though I have cenfured 
•• their failings with as much freedom as any one, yet I have 
V not prefumed to accufe them of voluntary faults, but have gently 
" remarked fome little defects and negligences, which the mind 
u being intent on nobler ideas, did not condefcend to regard. And 
" on thefe principles I will venture to lay it down for a maxim, that 
•• the fublime (purely on account of its grandeur) is preferable to 
" all other kinds of ftyle, however it may fall into fome inequalities. 
" The Argonauticks of Apollonius are faultlefs in their kind ; and 
•• Theocritus hath fhewn the happieft vein imaginable for paftorals, 
" excepting thofe in which he has deviated from the country : and 
• c yet if it were put to your choice, would you have your name 
" defcend to pofterity with the reputation of either of thofe poets, 
•* rather than with that of Homer ? Nothing can be more correct 
" than the Erigone of Eratofthenes : but is he therefore a greater 
49 poet than Archilochus, in whofe compofures perfpicuity and order 
"are often wanting; the divine fury of his genius being too 
" impatient for reftraint, and fuperiour to law ? Again, do you 
" prefer tBe odes of Bacchilides to Pindar's, or the fcenes of Ion 
" of Chios to thofe of Sophocles ? Their writings are allowed to 
" be correct, polite, and delicate ; whereas, on the other hand, 
€f Pindar and Sophocles fometimes hurry on with the greateft 
" impetuofity, and like a devouring flame feize and fet on fire 
vol. iv. £ b 
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From whence this boding fpeech, the ftern 
decree 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 



" whatever comes in their way ; bat on a fadden the conflagration 
•' is extinguilhed, and they miferably flag when nobody expects it* 
" Yet none have fo little difcernment, as not to prefer the fingle 
• c Oedipas of Sophocles to all the tragedies that Ion ever brought 
•• on the ftage. 

" In our decifions therefore on the characters of thefe great menv 
94 who have illuftrated what is ufeful and neceflary with all the 
" graces and elevation of ftyle; we muft impartially confefs that, 
•* with all their errors, they have more perfections than the nature 
" of man can almoft be conceived capable of attaining : for it is 
" merely human to excel in other kinds of writing, but the fuMime 
~*« cnnobleth our nature, and makes near approaches to divinity : he 
** who commits no faults, is barely read without cenfure ; bat a 
•« genius truly great excites admiration. In fhort, the magnificence 
" of a Angle period in one of thefe admirable authors, is fufficient 
" to atone for all their defects : nay farther, if any one mould collect 
•• from Homer, Demofthenes, Plato, and other celebrated heroes 
** of antiquity, the little errors that have efcaped them, they would 
" not bear the leaft proportion to the infinite beauties to be met 
•« with in every page of their writings. It is on this account that 
M envy, through fo many ages, hath never been able to wreft from 
'* them the prize of eloquence which their merits have fo juftly 
<' acquired : an acquifition which they ftill are, and will in all 
** probability continue poffefled of, 

** As long as ftreams in filver mazes rove, 

° Or fpring with annual green renews the grove," 

Mr. FentoiK P. 

The following attempt is as literal, as the original will eafily 
endure : 

' Thus as he fpake, Death clos'd the fcene : his foul, 
Freed from his limbs, to Hades wing'd her way, 
And wept her fate to quit fo fair a form. 
Uluftrious Hector fhen addreft the corfe. 
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Why not as well Achilles * fate be giv'n 1040 
To Hedtor's lance? Who knows the will of 
heav'n? 
Penfi ve he faid ; then prefllng as he lay 
His breathlefs bofom, tore the lance away; 
And upwards caft the corpfe : the reeking fpear 
He (hakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 
But fwift Automedon with loofen'd reins 
Rapt in the chariot o'er the diftant plains, 



This fentiment is thus exhibited by Drydcn, JEn. x. 1162, with 
much |mplicity and fweetnefs : 

* And life at length forfook his heaving heart, 
Loth from fo fweet a manfion to depart : 

and thus, not amifs, ,by Stafford in his verfion of Camilla's (lory iq 
iEneid xi: 

The ling'ring foul th' unwelcome doom receives, 

And murm'ring with difdain, the beauteous body leaves, 

Ver. 1038.] Rather, perhaps, to banilh an impropriety of 
phrafe : 

Patroclus, whence this boding ftern decree . 

Ver. 1042.] Ogilby is exatt ; and, corre&ed, (lands thus : 

Then, from the wund % <witb foot imprefs'd, he drew 
The javelin forth, and back the body threw, 

Ver. 1044.] S° Chapman : 

'■■ ■■ and upwards caft, the body on the ground. 

Ver. 1047.] As Chapman again: 
— — — — . but his fo fwift, and deathlefle horfe, that fetch 
Their gift to Peleus from the gods, foone raft him, from his 
reach, 

a b 2 



V 
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Far from his rage th* immortal courfers drove; 
TV immortal courfers were the gift of Jove. 



Ver. 1048.] Ogilby, whom our poet had in view, is accurate, 
and might eafily be made unexceptionable : 

But from his rage on deathlefs deeds he rode, 
Which gift the gods on Peleus had beftow'd. 



END OF VOL. IV. 



